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THE REFORMED INDIAN COUNCILS AND 
FREE TRADE. 

By Sir Roper Lethbridge, x.c.i.b. 

The Times of May 24, 1909, in ita wonderful “ Empire 
Day" issue, has given to the world what may well be 
termed an Imperial British Encyclopaedia. And no part of 
the Empire has been better or more fully treated than 
India, that Imptrium in Imperio which is the Empire's 
most glorious appanage, in striking contrast to the neglect' 
or indifference with which India was treated, according to 
Lord Morley's very reasonable complaint in his speech 
at Oxford on June 12, in the otherwise admirable speeches^ 
delivered to the Imperial Press Conference. 

In the TVwar'j encyclopedic review of the circumstances 
of our great Eastern Dependency, the article on ** British 
Fiscal Policy and Indian Interests" covers the whole 
ground of this*great question, so far as it especially alfects- 
ihe interests of India and the Indian peoples on the ooe.- 
side, and the interests of British and Colonial traders and 
working'men on the other, more fully chan has hitherto 
been attempted. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the many points made 
by the Times in this weighty exposition of Indian policy, is 
that which deals with the effect on the Indian system 
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2 Tht Reformed Indian Councils and Fret Trade. 

that is certain to follow *' the extended association of 
Indians with the British administration of the country.*' 
The Tinus predicts that this increase of purely Indian 
influence in the reformed Councils will tend "to bring the 
Indian fiscal system more into accord with honest and loyal 
Indian feeling, and to emancipate it to some extent from the 
thraldom of faddists in the House of Commons”—in other 
words, that the rule of the Cobden Club, which has done 
so much to cripple Indian industry, is not likely to remain 
long unchallenged by the representatives of Indian public 
opinion in the new Councils. 

That such a movement, in the direction of some form of 
Protection for Indian industries, is absolutely certain to 
arise out of Lord Motley's reforms is admitted by everyone 
who has any knowledge whatever of the general trend of 
■ opinion in India. ! have spent four months of the past 
winter in India, in active and friendly communication with 
many of the acknowledged leaders of Indian thought, and 
I have no hesitation in declaring my Arm conviction that 
fiscal reform, in one shape or another, will be the first aim 
and object of the reformed Councils. And I venture very 
'confidently to express the further opinion, based on friendly 
conversations with Indian gentlemen of the highest position 
and character, rhat the particular shape in which the very 
reasonable Indian demand for protection will ultimately 
be pressed by our Indian fellow-subjects depends almost 
• entirely on the attitude which the United Kingdom may 
now take up towards that demand. We are at the parting 
of the ways. 

If the British reply to that demand be simply a reiteration 
•of the shibboleths of " Insular Free Trade,” which all 
Indian economists and statesmen to a man deride as 
unworthy of the knowledge and intelligence of the twentieth 
century; or if we say, as Mr. W. Tattersall, speaking fot 
Free Traders generally, has often said, " So long as British 
policy is one of Free Trade, so long must India adhere to 
the fiscal policy of Free Trade,” then I am quite oertain 
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that the Indian demand will be, not merely for protection 
against the protected and subsidized gtDods of the dumping 
foreigner, but also for protection against Lancashire and 
other British manufacturers as well. 

On the other hand, if our British reply to that Indian 
demand be a frank offer of Imperial Preference—that is to 
say. protection against the dumping foreigner, coupled 
with the abolition or mitigation of all duties between the 
United Kingdom and India, and, of course, the abolition of 
such iniquitous duties as the Indian Excise duty of 3^ per 
cent on the products of Indian cotton-miiis—then I feel 
sure that nearly all the best and most loyal of the members 
of the various Indian Councils will as frankly accept what 
they will see to be a fair and equal give-and-take bargain 
as between England and India. 

The attitude of Mr. W. Tattersall and his so-called 
"Free Traders” is an insult to the intelligence of the 
Indian educated classes, in whose ranks there are econo¬ 
mists as learned and as able as those of any country in the 
world. And how such an attitude can be approved by 
gentlemen like Sir Charles Schwann, Sir Henry Cotton, 
Mr. Byles, Mr. Mond, and the soo Liberal Members of 
Parliament who form the " Indian Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee,” and profess to have a respect for Indian public 
opinion, has always been a puzzle to me. Indeed, I should 
imagine that their curiously double-faced atcitude-^f Free 
Traders in Manchester and Nottingham and of out-and-out 
Protectionists in Calcutta—must be a puzzle, both to their 
constituents to Manchester and Nottingham, whose goods 
they would boycott in Calcutta, and to their constituents is 
Calcutta^i when they read their Free-T rade speeds^ in 
England. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Tariff Reforiaers 
towards this question has throughout shown the wam^t 
appreciation of the natural rights of India, whilst ^ually 
insisting on the reciprocal rights of England. That attitude 
was fittingly expressed by Mr. Chamberlain lA November, 

A a 
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—the very year of ibe moeption of the Tariff Reform 
movement—in his famous letter to Sir M. M. Bhownaggreei 
which 1 must here quote in txUnso: 

Highbury, 

Moor Grrsn, 

BlRMmCHAK, 

Noocmbtr 3, 1903. 

Dear Sir M. Bhownacorbe, 

1 have purposely omitted any reference to India in 
my speeches, because I have had no opportunity of ac¬ 
quainting myself with the opinion either of the Indian 
Council here or of the Government of India, or, indeed, of 
any representative authority. I do not think, under any 
circumstances, that India could be forced to join unless 
there were general assent on the part of the Indian autbori* 
ties. Peraonaliy. I believe she would be greatly the gainer, 
as she would have preferential arrangements with regard to 
tea, indigo, and wheat, and other of her principal piwucts. 
But as she has not at present joined the self-governing 
Colonies in asking for such preference, it is not neccssar>' 
for me to deal with the matter at present, and in my 
opinion her wishes ought to be ascertained, as far as that is 
possible, before anything is done. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

J. Chamberlain. 

Nothing could possibly be fairer than this, both to 
India and to England. It still stands as the epitome of 
the Tariff Reform policy in regard to India; and inasmuch 
as it was published, as I have already mentioned, in the 
very first year of Mr. Chamberlain’s great campaign in 
favour of'Tariff Reform, it is simply amaaing how “ Free 
Traders” can have the audacity to go about the country, 
and (especially in Lancashire) to pretend to the people that 
Mr. Chamberlain has *' ignored ” or ** neglected ” tHe Indian 
aspect of the fiscal problem. 

This letter was alluded to in the Times article on Empire 
Day, as well as the equally important declaractop of Mr. 
Balfour that Imperial Preference must always mean " Freer 
Ti^de "—that is to say, that whatever fiscal changes may 
be made under Imperial Preference in the trade relations 
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between the various States of the British Empire, they 
must always be in the direction of “Freer Trade"—the 
abolition, or at least the mitigation, of any existing mutual 
taxation within the Empire. 

And I have no hesitation in expressing a very strong 
belief that if the spirit of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
—the spirit of friendly bargain and mutual give-and-take^ 
be that in which we approach this question in the enlarged 
Indian Councils, and if we altogether lay aside the hector¬ 
ing and brow-beating tone of Mr. W. Tattersall and his 
Free Trade friends, then we shall be met in the same 
friendly spirit by those great Indian economists whose 
names were given in the Twwr—and many others might 
be added—who will assuredly find places in the reformed 
Councils. Then we shall ace a simultaneous abolition of 
the Indian Excise duties on Indian cottons, with an aboli¬ 
tion or mitigation of the British import duties on Indian 
tea, Indian tobacco, Indian sugar, and so forth, and a 
similar abolition or mitigation of the Indian import duties 
on British manufactures, to be recouped by fair duties on 
the protected and subsidised goods of the foreigner. 

It is perfectly obvious that Imperial Preference on these 
honourable lines—honourable alike to India and to England 
—will enormously increase the volume of the trade of India 
with the rest of the Empire, and especially with England 
and Scotland. It will, naturally and properly, foster the 
sentiment of national self-respect; for in this way, at last, 
the fiscal policy of India will be in accord with both her 
national and her Imperial prepossessions, and will be 
"emancipated " (as the Timei puu it) “ from the thraldom 
of faddists in the House of Commons.” Her policy will be 
her own. and not one dicuted by the bigots of the Cobded 
Club, whose arrogant rule has been protested against by 
every Indian economist from the lime of the late Mr. 
Justice Ranade to the present day. 

In this connection, it is amazing to find that a politician 
holding the position of Colonel Seely, m.f., as a sebordioate 
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member of Mr. Asquith's Goverament, and a Lancashire 
member, should trot out once more an ancient figment 
about the possible result of Imperial Preference between 
England and India, which for sheer stupidity and men¬ 
dacity rivals the famous “terminological inexactitude” of 
Chinese slavery. It is impossible to suspect such a man as 
Colonel Seely of either stupidity or mendacity, so it seems 
altogether impossible to explain the all^;ation he appears 
to have put forward. In the Liverpool Daily Post and 
Mercury of June 7, this is what Is said of him : 

“ He does not stop at assertion. He puts a case 
that might actually arise from Tariff imposition as 
applied to cotton j India would claim that her factories 
must be protected, and thus the whole of Great 
liritain’s millions of exports would be excluded." 

Now. it seems quite impossible to believe that a poli¬ 
tician of Colonel Seely’s position should be ignorant of the 
following facts : 

I. That at this moment, and for years past, India has 
“claimed that her factories must be protected "—with all 
the strength at her disposal at every meeting of Indian 
Nationalists that has ever been held; that she bitterly 
detests his Free Trade; and, as she gets no relief from the 
Government, she is now taking the matter into her own 
bands, In the only way in which she can evade the fanatical 
oppression of the Cobden Club, by means of the great and 
growing SvMideshi movement. Can Colonel Seely honestly 
allege that India’s "claim" can be more strongly urged 
than it is at the present moment ? If he will only show 
how, I will guarantee him that his method will be quickly 
tried by the Indian Nationalists ! 

2. Colonel Seely must be perfectly well aware that, under 
Imperial Preference, the United Kingdom—so far from 
protecting " herself against India—will abolish or mitigaie 
all bis “Free Trade" taxes on Indian goods, such as Iti^ 
70 per cent, on Indian tea, his 300 per ceht. oh Ictdian 
tobacco, and so forth. Mr. ChamberlaK'^In his ‘Titter 
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quoted above, has spedheaUy mentioned this fact—Mr. 
Balfour has declared it in his promise of “ Freer Trade ” 
under Imperial Preference—and it has been indicated 
in hundreds and thousands of articles by other Tariff 
Reformers. Can Colonel Seely honestly allege that this 
“ Preferential ” treatment of India by the United Kingdom 
mil warrant India in protecting herself against the United 
Kingdom, and thus the whole of Great Britain’s millions 
of exports would be excluded"? The allegation Is so 
monstrous, especially when put forward by a member of the 
Government, that it will be little less than a public scandal 
if Colonel Seely does not take up this challenge, and 
explain the grounds on which he has put it forward. 

3. Colonel Seely must be perfectly well aware that the 
very meaning of the term “ Imperial Preference ”—or, as 
Mr. Balfour called it, “ Freer Trade"—gives the lie direct 
to any such foolish suggestion as that the Preferential 
system might encourage Protection by one State of the 
British Empire against any other State, Where inier- 
Impetaal taxation has grown by long usage—as in Canada 
or Australia~to be a necessary part of the national fiscal 
system, all that can be stipulated for is, not " Free Trade ** 
pure and simple, but Mr. Balfour's " Freer Trade.” But 
there is no such prescription in the case of India—her 
existing hscal system was created by Lord Elgin only 
fourteen or fifteen years ago. Colonel Seely must be 
aware that in the case of India, Tariff Reform may, indeed, 
give Indian industries and British industries “Protection” 
against the dumping foreigner—and to that extent It may 
fiairly and honestly be attacked by rabid Cobdenhc Free 
Traders, such as he seems to be. But for any politician, 
who is both intdligent and honest, to affect to believe timt 
•India's Imperial Preference towards Great Britain may take 
the form of excluding " the whole of Great Britain’s oiMlions 
of exports ’’—or, for that matter, any part of it—weU. to 
put it mildly, It seems me that a good deal of expbnatiob 
is urgently calledibrl . •< 
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4 - And, lastly, does Colonel Seely really mean seriously 
to state that it is his opinion that, in any circumstances 
whatever, and under any fiscal system whatever, it would 
be possible to find a Viceroy who would propose to protect 
Indian factories against Lancashire and Scotland and the 
rest of our manufacturing centres ? Will he state that he 
believes that any Secretary of State or any Government 
would ^ent to such a wicked and monstrous proposal ? 
And will he state that he believes that any House of 
Commons would allow such a Government to remain in 
power for a day longer? The Indian dislike for Free 
Trade will never be cured by Cobdenite lectures, which 
Indian economists deride and despise. But I firmly 
believe—and I ask Colonel Seely and other Cobdenites 
frankly and honestly to consider the probabilities of the 
^e—that, so far as Freer Trade between India and the 
United Kingdom is concerned, the best and most high- 
minded Indian Nationalists quite recc^nise that Protection 
against Great Britain would be. as Tariff Reformers allege, 
an unfriendly and unworthy act that would be rendered 
impossible by the mutual benefits between India and Great 
Britain for which Tariff Reform stands. Under the present 
Cobdenite rule India is dragooned into submission to the 
inevitable in her fiscal system; under Tariff Reform and 
Imperial Preference. India will hold the position which 
w her right, and will receive Preference from the sister- 
Sutes of the Empire in return for the Preference she wUl 
accord. She will not obtain that full protection which has 
been asked for under the name of Indian Swadeshi; but I 
feel certain she will see that in such a case “ half a loaf is 
better than no bread "—especially as it will cement the 
friendship between India and Great Britain, and that such 
a compromise is obviously a fair one, honourable alike to 
India and to Great Britain. 

It is indeed significant of the growing influence of 
Imperial Preference In India that Sir Henry Cotton 
speaking in the House of Commons the other day on 
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Mr. Mackarness's amendment on the Indian Councils Bill, 
deliberately based the whole of his argument on the assump> 
tion that Indian Swadeshi is identical with Tariff Reform. 
In India, Sir Henry Cotton, as a member and an ex- 
President of the National Indian Congress party, is abso¬ 
lutely committed to Indian Swadishi, which advocates the 
protection of Indian products against all imporKd goods, 
whether British or foreign, whether made in Manrhesier 
or Nottingham, or made in Hamburg or Bremen or else¬ 
where. Of course, he knows perfectly well that in this 
respect Indian Swadeshi has hitherto been opposed to 
Tariff Reform, for Imperial Preference in India would pro¬ 
tect equally both British and Indian manufacturers against 
the industrial Inroads ” of the foreigner. I mperial 
Preference would abolish, as far as may be, the Indian 
import duties on Lancashire cotton goods, on Yorkshire 
woollens, on Nottingham hosiery, and so forth; while 
offering to India a fair return for this important reform, by 
abolishing pari passu the Indian Excise duty on Indian 
cotton goods, and abolishing or mitigating the exorbiunc 
British taxation of Indian tea, coffee, tobacco, etc. Imperial 
Preference would reuin the import duties on foreign goods, 
both for revenue purposes and as a set-off i^ainst the 
unfair advantages they possess in the way of protection 
or subsidies. Thus, Imperial Preference would benefit 
both Indian and British industries alike, and, as 1 have 
said above, I think the best men in the Indian Nationalist 
party are coming round to the view that such a fiscal 
system is better than one that would deliberately injure 
British industries. And even of the extremists Sir Henry 
Cotton now says, “ they were the advocates of the protection 
borne industries and they wished to boycott foreign 
products." Tbe member for Nottingham could hardly 
class tbe manufactures of Nottingham, when sold within 
tbe British Empire, as "foreign" products; so it maybe 
presumed he is here speaking of products that are really 
foreign to the British Empire, such as those of Gerouny or 
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Japan. Only the other day, at the Madras Industrial Con* 
fereoce, the chairman of the reception committee, the 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kajaratna Mudaliar, c.lb., pointed out 
that already Germany, by her protective dudes and her 
bounties and her subsidies, is able to “ flood the Indian 
markets with her products.” And be indicated that Japan, 
by similar methods, was becoming even a more formidable 
foe of Indian industries. He said ; " By this unfair com¬ 
petition the latge hosiery department of the Bomanji Petit 
Mills of Bombay has had to be closed." Japan and 
Germany, between them, have practically ousted both 
Nottingham {Sir Henry Cotton's constituency) and Bombay 
from the hosiery trade of India I 
The papers read at the various annual meetings bf the 
Indian Industrial Conference—and especially those read at 
Madras a few weeks ago—are simply full of concrete 
instances like this, of the injury done to the industries 
of India by the Cobdeiiite folly that is misnamed " Free 
Trade.” It is shown that matches, which are sold by the 
million in every part of India—and for which, as is proved 
by an erudite writer, India possesses unlimited supplies of 
the finest material in the world—are actually brought all the 
way from Japan, from Sweden, from Norway, and from 
Austria I A decade ago the cotton manufacture of India 
and the cotton imports from protected foreign oouiuries 
might both be accounted nascent industries," but an the 
interval, owing nD the infamous Excise duty of 3^' per cent 
on Indian products, and the protection, bounties, and 
subeidies enjoyed by the German and other foreign im- 
porters, the foreign industry has increased fourfold, while 
the Indian industry has only doubled I The recently 
published Blue-book, giving the tables of Indian foreign 
trade for last year, tells the same story of a<Iaige number 
of industries. Now. does Sir Henry Cotton, or Sir Charles 
Schwann, or Colonel Seely, or any of the other Liberal 
Members of Parliament who profess to take an interest 
m Indian afllairs, imagine that all this obvious ittjury can be 
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inflicted on Indian industries, and that the reformed and 
enlarged Indian Councils will “take it lying down"? So 
far as the righteousness of their cause is concerned, they 
know that they possess the sympathy of practically all the 
economists and statesmen of the dvilixed world outside the 
comparatively insignificant and ever-dwindling realms of 
the CoMen Club in Great Britain. They know that, even 
in Great Britain itself, absolutely every by-election, out of 
the many that have taken place during the last two years, 
has shown a huge and ever-increasing majority in favour of 
Tariff Reform, and they know that Tariff Reform (though 
it will not give Indians as much as Colonel Seely and the 
Free Traders tell the Lancashire men it will give), will, at 
any rate, give them fair protection against the unfair com¬ 
petition of the protected foreigner, and put them on a fair 
level with Great Britain and the Colonies. It will give India 
an advantage, not only for her food-stuffs and raw materials, 
but also for her young and stru^Iing manufactures, through¬ 
out the British Empire—that is, in the richest, the mMt 
lucrative, and the most progressive markets of the world. 
Such a splendid opportunity for the rapid development 
of nascent industries in an intelligent, industrious, and 
thrifty community has never been offered in the world’s 
history, as that which will, I trust, be offered to India aftfer 
the next General Election in the United Kingdom. And 
that the reformed Councils will be ready, and even eager, a> 
take advantage of it is, I think, shown by every recent 
utterance of Indian economists. I will conclude with the 
words of the Dewao Bahadur P. Rajar«na Mudaliar at 
the Madras Conference: “ Whatever action may be fiiMilf 
taken by the Government of India in re^rd tb the develt^- 
mentofoor industries, one thing is clear, that iar'tre-'are 
now in a better position than before to determine what'o*^ 
sphere of abdOQ and line of ptJicy should be in the Rrioft, 
and to concentrate our energies in carrying* out chat polity 
tb a successful issue.” A 
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MOSLEM-HINDU ENTENTE CORDIALE. 
By S. M. Mitra. 


“Tnjth Deeds oo colour; beauty, oo pencil." 

Skaksspiakb. 

Lord Morley’s Irtdyio reforms have attracted a great 
deal of attention, on the part of English people, to the 
Mahomcdaos in India, Those who are responsible for the 
good government of India, as well as those who only uke 
an academical interest in it. should have plain facts placed 
before them, and should not be led away by catch-words 
and the elastic phraseology of agitators and wire-pullers, 
who, with even the best of motives, often foiget, in the 
heat of controversy, how far heredity and associations 
influence religious and racial characteristics. It can be 
shown by quotations from Indian history that, however 
Afferent the Turk or the Central Asian Mahomedan may 
be from the Hindu, the Indian Mahomedan. after centuries 
of rrsidence in India, has been Hinduised by the laws of 
heredity and the influence of environment. 

The blucsl of blue blood of the Indien Mahomedan is 
«rdy freo from Hindu blood. The majority of Indian 
Mahomedan, are the descendants of Hindu converts, «,me 
of whom to this day, though professing Islam, observe 
more or less Hindu rites and customs. In one word, the 
tradition of the Indian Mahomedan is to no smaU extent 


Carlyle truly says : •• What an enormous camera oismra 
magnifier is tradition I How a thing grows in the human 
memory m the human imagination, when love, worship, and 
all that lies in the human heart, U there to encourage it- 
and m the darkness, in the entire ignorance, without date' 
M document, no book, oo Arundel marble, only here and 
Ujcre some dull monumental cairn I" 

Hindu 

blood docs not only run in the veins of most of the middle 
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and lower class Indian Mahomedans, but dows in the veins 
of such of the highest of the Mahomedan aristocracy as are 
descendants of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi. 

The great Mogul Emperor Akbar was a contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth. In Akbar's seraglio there were 
several Hindu ladies who occupied in it a position as 
high as that of the Moslem ladles. His principal consort 
was not a Mahomedan lady, but a Hindu Princess, who 
was the daughter of Raja Bihari Mall. Her son was 
the Mogul Emperor, Jahangir, who sat on the Delhi throne 
from 1605 to 1627, as the son and successor of the great 
Akbar. 

Emperor Jahangir also married a Hindu Princess, named 
Balmati, the daughter of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur. 
Her son was Emperor Shah Jahan, who reigned from 
1628 to 1658. 

Shah Jahan’s son, Aurangzeb, though by no means pro- 
Hindu, married a Rajput Princess. Her son, Emperor 
Bahadur Sbah I., succeeded Aurangzeb, and Veigned from 
1707 to 1712. Then we come to Emperor Ahmad Shah, 
who reigned from 1748 to 1754. His mother was the well- 
known Hindu Princess Udham Bai. The Kudsia Bagh at 
Delhi was named after her, for, as the Empress of India, 
she was called Kudsia Begum. 

In 1754, Bahadur Shah was succeeded by Alamgir II., 
who was the son of Emperor Jabaodar Sbah by a Hindu 
lady named Anup Bai. Alamgir II. reigned from 1754 to 
‘ 759 - 

Now we come to the last King of Delhi. Bahadur 
Shah 11 . was by a Hindu mother named L4JI Bsi. 
He succeeded to the Delhi throne in 1837, atkd was re¬ 
moved to Rangoon for complicity in the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. 

So it will be seen that since 1605 no less than six 
Mogul Emperors of Delhi—viz., (1) Jahangir, (s) Shah 
Jahan, (3) Bahadur Sbah I., (4) Ahmad Shah, Alam¬ 
gir 11 ., and (6) Bahadur Shah 11 .—outof a touLof twelvi^ 
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have been by Hindu mothers. In other words, half of the 
number of Delhi Emperors of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries have been sons of Hindu women. 
Some of the daughters of these Hindu ladies—wives of 
Moslem Emperors and nobles—were married to the 
Mahomedan aristocracy of India. 

These were by no means solitary instances of Moslem 
Hindu marriages among the Indian aristocracy. A few 
more instances may be quoted to show that such alliances 
were in vogue for centuries, and that these inter-alllaoces 
helped in cementing Moslem-Hindu friendship to an 
extent of which the superficial student of Indian history 
cannot possibly form an idea. 

Malika Jaban <the Queen of the Universe), another 
wife of the Emperor Jahangir, was a Hindu lady, the 
daughter of Rawal Bbim of Jasalmir. 

Muazzim, better known as Bahadur Shah I., son of 
Emperor Aurangzcb, married Raja Rup Singh’s daughter 
Naila. the daughter of the Raja of Bhatner, was married 
to Salar Rajab. brother of Snltan Ghyasuddin Tughlak 
Her son, Firoz Shah, succeeded to the throne of Delhi in 


1351- 

It is also aa esUblished historical fact that some of the 
Hmdu ladies who were wives of Moslem Emperors 
observed aU the rites of the Hindu religion. Some of 
them lud theerown Hindu temples inside Moslem palace. 

“Virtues of mothers shall occasionally be visited on 
their children." says Dickens. The instructions received 
at the mother's knee are never effeced entirely from the 
sorf. As Emerson says, “Men are what their mothers 
made ih^. This is abundantly proved in the pages of 
Indian history. The certiiaU that existS for 

centuries between the Mahomedans and Hindus in India 
was no d^bt greatly due to the influence of the Hindu 
mothers of the Moslem Emperors and chiefs in India. 
^.High-Mundiog Moslem litles often conceal a Hindu origin 
For instance, /alal-ud-din, the ruler of Bengal in the 
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teenth century, was simply a Moslem convert, without a 
drop of Moslem blood in his veins, his father being Raja 
Kans Purbi. Jalal-ud-din's original Hindu name was Jitmal. 

It is therefore dear that the so-called Moslem'aristocracy 
of India is really Hindu-Moslem by tie of blood as well as 
by association. 

Every careful student of Indian history knows that the 
Hindu held, and to-day holds, much higher positions under 
Moslem Government in India than be does under the 
British Government in India. 

The highest positions occupied by Hindus under the 
British Government are as members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and of the Council of India. In the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council the Hindu is one of the six 
members, and in Lord Morley’s Council the Hindu is one 
of fifteen members ; whereas under His Highness the 
Nisam of Hyderabad, the premier Mahomedan Prince in 
India, a Hindu bolds the much-coveted post of Prime 
Minister. In other words, the Mahomedan Prince confers 
the highest appointment on a Hindu subject in preference 
to a Mahomedan subject. 

Under the Mogul Emperors and Moslem Princes, 
whether in the Military Service or in the Civil Service, 
Hindus held much higher positions rhan they do under the 
British Government 

Maharaja Chandu Lall was for the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century Prime Minister to the Kizanf. He so com¬ 
manded the confidence of his royal Moslem master that he 
was authorized to sign every document In Hoondie tan^ 
actions throughout India to this day the NtzanI’s capiol 
is called “Chamdu Lall Ka Hyderabad," or Chandu Lall's 
Hyderabad. . • 

Mahomedan magnates have been proud to be koowa as 
Rajas—a purely Hindu title. As early as,. 1^70^ .Maljk 
Faruqi, Governor of Khaodesh, called btnself .Malik Raja 
when he assumed tndependeece it the proviafie. The 
Oudh Baron, Tasadduk Rasul Kha*^ ja, to this dt^, called 
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a Raja in preference to the Mahomedan title of Nawab 
(Nabob). His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, when 
he raised his orthodox Hindu photographer, Lalla Deen 
Dayal, to the peerage of Hyderabad, gave him the Moslem 
title of Masawar Jang- 

Todar Mall, a Hindu, was Akbar’s Finance MinUier. 
Man Singh, another Hindu, was, under Akbar, not only 
Governor of Bengal, but was also Governor of Moslem 
Kabul. No native of India has yet held such high 
positions under the British GovernmenL In 1906 Mr. 
K. G. Gupta (now a member of Lord Motley's Council), 
after thirty-two years of admittedly good work in the Indian 
Civil Service, was by seniority entitled to the officiating 
appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He was, 
however, passed over in favour of one of the ruling race 
without any reason being assigned. 

The high positions which the Hindu occupied in the 
military department under the Mogul Government, are 
quite beyond his dreams under the British Government. 
Under the British Government, no native of India, what¬ 
ever his military talents and qualifications may be, can ever 
rise to the rank even of a Lieutenant. The Hindu soldiers, 
therefore, naturally sigh for the days of the Mogul 
Emperors, when it would have been possible for a Hindu 
soldier to become a commander. 

To give only a few inswnces: Raja Bijai Mall was in 
the miliury service of Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah. Supkaran 
Bundela. the Rajput, was an officer in charge of *.500 
troops in the service erf Emperor Alamgir. Hi* son, 
Dalpat Rai, succeeded him in military command. Rai 
Singh held the rank of Panj Hazari, or officer in charge of 
5,000 troops, under Jahangir. Raja Bibart Mai and Raja 
Bhagwan Das held high ranks in the Delhi Imperial 
Army. Man Khan, the brother of Udham Bai, the 
mother of .Emperor Ahmad Shah, was raised to the rank 
of commander in charge of 6,000 troops (Shash Hazari), 
with the title of Motaqid-ud-Daulah. 
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Was not therefore the Mogul Government really a 
Mogul-Hindu Government? It was more Hindu in its 
composition than the British Indian Government to-day. 
It is clear that for centuries Moslem statesmen have re¬ 
garded Hindus as faithful guardians of Moslem interests. 
Would they have trusted the Hindu to such an extent if 
the interests of the Hindu were really opposed to those of 
the Indian Moslems.^ Surely the Mogul rulers of India 
were as anxious to safeguard Moslem interests as the threc- 
year-old Association the *' All India Moslem League.” 

In literary circles the Moslem*Hindu entente corcEak was 
more noticeable. Ranchor Das was invited by his Moslem 
colleagues to give them a work on the art of writing Persian 
prose .and poetry. The Dagaiq-ut-Insha, written in 1733, 
was accepted by Mahomedans as a safe guide to the art 
for over a century. The Sanskrit work Prabodk 
Chandrodaya was translated into Persian by Swamt 
Bhopat Rai. Gnlshan Ajaib, by Ram Singh, written in 
1716, is as popular to-day as it was in the last century. 
Tansukh Rai's Sajinat-nsh-Skan^, written in 1756, is to 
this day popular among upper Indian Mahomedans. Fran 
Sukh’s Persian letter-writer is well known as Insha Rabat 
Jat, written in 1750. Rai Gobind’s Tuhfatul KnM, 
written in 1653, is much admired by Mahomedans. 
Pundit Cbandar Bhan was the author of several Persian 
works. The best known of his works are GuldaUa^ 
TnA/ai-uI-Anwar, and Char Ckaman. He was the private 
secretary to Prince Dara Sbikoh, son of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan. 

Hindu writers and poets were great favourites in Moslaoi 
Courts. Occasionally, a Hindu poetess became the ceocral 
figure in Moslem literary circles. Rupmati, the Hindu 
poetess at the Court of Malik Baiatid (better known as 
Baz Bahadur) who ruled Malwa in 1554. is well knowiL 
Songs coupling her name with that of Baz Bahadur have 
been handed down to posterity, and are sung by both 
Moslems and Hindus to this day. Baz Bahadur and 
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Rupmati are both buried in the centre of the tank at 
Ujjain. 

Hindu ladies have been the subject of distinguished 
Moslem poets. What is more, in actual life they have 
supplied themes for Moslem writers of romance. Kola 
Devi, the beautiful wife of Raja Rai Karan of Gujrat, 
was taken captive by King Alauddin Khilji in 1297. He 
married her. Her daughter, Dewal Devi, married Prince 
Khisr Khan. The love of this royal pair has been im¬ 
mortalized by the Prince of Delhi's Moslem poets—Amir 
Khusru—in his Jskkia. Husain of Ghazni, in his Persian 
work, has recorded the romantic career of the Hindu 
Princess Padmavati—how she was forcibly carried away 
by^ the Raja of Chitor, and taken from him similarly by 
King Alauddin in 1303. 

The Hindu conversion of the ancestors of the Mahome- 
dans commenced half a century before the birth of the 
Prophet of Arabia Naushirvan, the famous Persian King, 
in A.D. 560, or about ten years before the birth of the 
founder of Islam, sent a literary mission to India. We all 
know chat the founder of Islam did not preach his doctrines 
before his fortieth year. The mission was very successful 
in Hindu India. Among other works which the Persian 
mission secured was the Sanskrit Pancha Tantra. This 
was translated into Pahtavi, from Pahlavi into Syriac, and 
under the direction of the Abbasid Khalifs into Arabic by 
the famous Ibn-uI-MofcafTa in a.d. 750. From the Ar^io 
the father of Persian poetry—Rudaki—pul it into Persian 
verse. A later Persian translation is known as Kalilak-u- 
Damnak. It was revised again in Persia in the Aftecnth 
century, and the polished version is now known as the 
Anwari-StJuli Lights of Canopus). Under Akbar’s 
command, his able Minister Abul Fazl carefully went 
through the various Moslem editions of the Hindu Pancka 
Tanira^ and published a new edition, called Ayar DOniik or 
Tbuchstone of knowledge, for India. It is widdy read by 
both Hindus and Mahomedans of Upper India. The 
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Mahoniedan adaptatioQ of the ■ Hindu work and its re- 
introduciion among Hindus have helped to make the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan understand the psychology 
of one another s minds more than any abstract lectures on 
the subject could do. 

Akbar, the Charlemagne of India, promoted effectively 
the principles of co-operation between the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan. He founded a literary society for the exchange 
of thought between the followers of the two religions. 
His literary society in India was surted two centuries 
before chat of Guthrie and Grey in England. Akbar from 
his throne in India, and Shah Abbas from his throne in 
Persia, gave a great impetus to the exchange of Moslem 
and Hindu thought. The result is that the G%listan and 
the Bustan, representing the essence of Persian practical 
wisdom, have for the last four centuries been the text for 
both Mahomedan and Hindu youths throughout Upper 
India. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan often take the same identical 
view of things, which is sometimes quite the reverse of 
the view which the Anglo-Saxon is disposed to adopt. 
Let us, for instance, take the English proverb “ Delay is. 
dangerous,” How different it is from the idea of the' 
Hindu and the Mahomedan I Both of them believe io’ 
ftsttna letUt. The Hindu says “Vilambi karyastddhi,"> 
which is identically expressed in the Mahomedan proverb 
“ Dir ftyed durust ftyed." Both proverbs signify “ Dclhy 
means success.” 

For centuries the Mahomedans, both Arabs and Persian^- 
have regarded India as the true land of wisdom and>^ 
birthplace of philosophy. Under Mansur (a4>. 754 to 775)1 
and Harun (a.D. 786 to 809) several Sanskrit works w<we 
translated into Persian. Is there any wonder chat Bloslem 
proverbs display the ethical and political notions off the 
Hindu in a diflereni dress Sufi-ism is' but a> 
adaptation of the Vedanta school of Hiqdu philosophy. 
These points of sinilarity between Moslem and.Hindu. 
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thought are daily discussed by Hindus and Indian 
Mahomedans, and such similarity creates mutual sympathy 
and cements the two into one race—at least, in all their 
dealings with Europeans. 

Hindustani—the lingua franca of India—is the mother- 
tongue of tens of millions of both Mahomedans and Hindus. 
The educated Hindu of Upper India quotes Mahomedan 
literature in ordinary conversation as does the Mahomedan, 
whereas to the Mahomedan of Bengal, who does not know 
any Mahomedan language, Bengali is his mother-tongue 

The Hindu and the Mahomedan have often joined hands 
in military operations and revolutions. For instance, the 
military services of General Perron were utilised by the 
Moslem Prince, the Nizam of Hyderabad, in the nineties 
of the eighteenth century. As soon as General Perron left 
the Moslem Prince, his military talents were made use of 
by the well-known Hindu Prince, Daulat Rao Sindhia of 
Gwalior. Perron, as Siodhia’s general, fought against the 
British Army under Lord Lake. 

In more recent times the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
have made common cause. During the Indian Mutiny 
the rebel Hindu sepoy fought not for a Hindu Raja, but 
for the Moslem King of Delhi. Also Mahomedans fought 
for the Hindu leader, Nana Sahib, against the British. To 
the careful student of Indian history such facts are full of 
significance. 

When the Hindu and the Mahomedan are not led away 
by political Wire-pullers, who have their own axes to grind, 
they recognize that their interests are identically the same 
—they are both (be permanent inhabitants of India. No 
amount of wire-pulling could convince a thoughtful 
Mahomedan that the interests of a Mahomedan Prince or a 
Mahomedan peasant differ from those of a Hindu Prince 
or a Hindu peasant. Whatever rights the natives of India 
have under the British Government, the Mahomedans and 
Hindus enjoy equklly. In the same way the limitations of 
cke.natives of India are shared equally by Hindu and 
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Mahomedan. If the Hindu sepoy cannot get the much- 
coveted Victoria Cross, neither can the Mahomedan sepoy ; 
if the Mahomedan soldier cannot rise to the rank of even 
a Lieutenant in the Indian Army, neither can the Hindu 
soldier. 

As I pointed out in an interview on the subject of 
Moslent'Hindu entente eordiale, published in India dated 
February 19, t9^> ^he Councils constituted under the 
statute of 1S92, passed when Lord Lansdowne was 
Viceroy, have worked for about fifteen years. Both 
Mahomedans and Hindus have sat in the Legislative 
Councils. If the interests of the Mahomedans are so 
much opposed to the interests of the Hindus, surely 
instances might be found in the records of the deliberations 
of the various Councils in India. It would have been better 
for the “ All India Moslem League ” to quote chapter and 
verse from the pro^edings of the Indian Legislative Councils 
to prove their case than to indulge in vague surmises. 
The Moslem agitators have -yet to prove how the interests 
of the Mahomedan peasant diflPer from those of the Hindu 
cultivator. 

It may be taken for granted that the leading Mahomedan 
State in India is as Jealous to guard the interests of its 
Mahomedan subjects as the “ All India Moslem League." 
Within the last seventy years three Hindu Prime Ministers 
—Maharaja Chandu Lai, Maharaja Narendra Prasad, and 
the present Prime Minister, Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad— 
have satisfied their Moslem royal masters that in capable 
Hindu hands Mahomedan interests do not suffer. The 
Hyderabad territories are divided into four divisions. The 
Hindu inhabitants of a division presided over by a 
Mahomedan Commissioner (Subadar) do not complain of 
oppression; nor do the Mahomedan inhabitants of a division 
under a Hindu Commissioner complain .of favourituni- doe 
to religious motives. The same is the case in the districts 
of which the divisions are composed. ' ; ii. 

Among the officials of the Goverameat of India mqce 
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are Hindus than Mahomedans, and that fact has in no way 
affected its success. No Hindu suitor has ever complained 
that Mr. Justice Ameer Ali (now the London President 
of the Moslem League) has ever given a judgment 
adverse to him simply because he was a Hindu. Neither 
can anyone say that the most orthodox Hindu, Justice Sir 
Guru Das Banerji, has ever decided a case against a 
Mahomedan litigant because of the latter's religion. The 
same thing may with perfect confidence be said about the 
two Hindu Commissioners, Mr. R. C. Dutt and Mr. 
K. G. Gupta. Let us take some instances outside Bengal. 
Sir P, C. Chatterji, ex-Judge of the Lahore Chief Court, 
and Mr. Justice P. C. Bannerji, of the Allahabad High Court, 
are both Bengali Brahmans who have dispensed justice to 
thousands of Mahomedans, both in civil and in criminal 
cases. There has never been a suspicion of religious 
partiality at all. Mr. Nilambar Muketji was for many 
years Minister to the Maharaja of Kashmir, but he was 
never unpopular with the Mahomedan inhabitants of 
Kashmir, who are in the majority. 

The Hindu and the Mahomedan, as I have shown from 
the pages of Indian history, are very old associates. The 
friendly feeling between them, though occasionally marred, 
a« it has been between the Sbia and the Sunni seaions of 
the Mahomedans, has stood the test of time for ceotories. 
Moslecn-Hindu co-operation dates much farther, back ithan 
the sixteenth century, when Akbar reigned, '-li is not 
generally known chat as early as the tenth century, under 
Sabaku^in, the father of the great iconoclasc, Mahmud of 
Ghazni, two Hindu Generab comnuoded the Ghazni army 
—General Sundar at Herat and General Tilak at Merv, the 
two great strongholds of Islam in Central Asia. The 
.Mahomedan historian Baihaki, in his well-known work, 
Tarikh-uS'Sabaktagin,” thus describes the appointr 
ment of a Hindu General in the Ghazni army: “ Shah 
Masud granted Tilak a goJd-embroidtfed robcy and tuic^ 
a jewelled necklace of gold round his neck. Kettle-drums 
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were beaten at his quarters, according to the custom of the 
Hindu chiefs, and banners with gilded tops were granted." 

Aftera thousand years of close association of the Mahome' 
dan with the Hindu, the Indian Mahomedan has been 
Hioduited in many respects. Every student of Islam knows 
that the Prophet of Arabia denounced astrology in the 
strongest terms; but anyone familiar with Indian bazaars 
also knows that the Hindu astrologer Jyotishi has his 
rival, the Mahomedan astrologer known as Raramal. 
The Hindu believes in good and bad omens ; so does the 
Indian Mahomedan. The wedding {niJui) ceremony of 
Islam is a very simple affair of proposal and acceptance; 
but the Indian Mahomedan has introduced “Shabgashc" 
(night procession) and other ceremonies, in imitation of the 
Hindu. Anyone who has watched the Moharram pro¬ 
cession in India cannot help noticing that both Hindus and 
Mahomedans make up the crowd.* 

I cannot do better than quote from my article in the 
Pail Mali Gaatiit, dated February 10, 1909: “ Retired 
Anglo-Indian officials, like Lord MacDonaell, Sir Charles 
Elliott, Sir Arundel Arundel, Sir Charles Crosthwaite, 
and others, in discussing the question of Mahomedan 
election in the British Press, have all forgotten to peep 
h)to the leading Mahomedan State in India for some light 
•on the subject The 'All India Moslem League,’ iA. ii6 
deliberations, does not in any way refer to the working of 
the elective system under the auspices of the natur^ leadoi' 
of Mahomedan India. But what is most surprising is that 
even Lord Morley did not in replying to the deputation of 
the * All India Moslem League,’ refer to the tnstant^-’Of 
the Legislative Council elections in Moslem Hyderttbnd. 
The Mahomedan member of his lordship’s Coaaan>-is a 
retired offioial of the Hyderabad Govemmeiit. Among 
the distinguished Anglo-Indian Councillors of Lord Uoliey 

..•Jr- rt' • 1 ' , ■ ' ' 

* Eves Hindu chie& in many parts of lodk fraternise with tbdr 
Modem sobjects in celctvac’ng the Mohamtn. In lodove, for lasta'hcei 
the Holkar^ faBM takes pm in the pnmeasfrMt- 
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is a gentleman who was for some years a British resident 
at the Court of His Highness the Nizam. One would, 
therefore, have thought that these gentlemen would have 
told Lord Morley how the elective system in the Legislative 
Council of Hyderabad worked. Whether Hindu subtlety 
has in any way injuriously affected the chances of the 
election of Mahomedans or their political views, or whether 
there are any grounds for believing that Mahomedan 
influence in a Mahomedan Government has in any way 
been used to oppose the election of Hindus, or to convert 
them to Mahomedan political opinions, can be answered 
from the records of the Hyderabad Legislative Council. 

“The elective system, to choose members for the Hydera* 
bad Legislative Council, was introduced about fourteen 
years ago by Sir Vikar-ul-Umara, the late Prime 

Minister of Hyderabad. He wasoneof the most influential 
Mahomedan nobles of Hyderabad, and had married one of 
the sisters of the Nizam. Under his scheme for class 
representation, among other communities, two Vakils 
(advocates) as suck, had seats in the Hyderabad Legislative 
Council. A Hindu voted for a Mahomedan member, and 
viecvcrsd. I was for years a Vakil of the Nizam's High 
Court, and had therefore ample opportunities of watching 
the working of the Western system of representation under 
Mahomedan auspices. Both Hindu and Mahomedan advo* 
cates were elected. Hindus freely gave their voce for 
Mahomedans, and vice vend. Hindu advocates have sat 
in the Nizam's Legislative Council with a majority of 
Mahomedan votes, and Hindus, in a majority, often voted 
for Mahomedan members. 

"The political atmosphere of Hyderabad is, however, 
diflerent from that of British India, but that is due to no * 
fault of the Nizam’s Government. While disarmed Calcutta 
and Bombay are notorious for cow-killing Hots, Hyderabad, 
though armed to the teeth, knows bow to manage without 
cow-killing Hots. It is well known chat the Hindus and 
Mahomedans live more amicably in the Nizam’s territories 
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than they do in British India, The daily Hindustani 
newspaper published at the Nizam's capital, though under 
Hindu proprietorship, received for years, until it became 
self-supporting, a regular monthly subsidy*from the Moslem 
Government of Hyderabad. A Hindu myself, I have had 
the honour of representing the Moslem Government of 
Hyderabad in law cases. The secret of the popularity of 
the Mahomedan Government of Hyderabad, with its non* 
Mahomedan population, lies in the elasticity of the pro¬ 
cedure of the various departments. An instance may here 
be cited. About twelve years ago the British Indian 
Factory Bill was placed on the Hyderabad Legislative 
anvil with a mandate from the British Resident, with a 
view to secure uniformity of laws throughout India- A 
Parsec mill director wanted to oppose this Bill on the 
ground that the mill industry was in its infancy in the 
Nizam’s dominions. As the mill industry was not repre¬ 
sented in the local Legislative Council, the Nizam’s 
Government, as a special ease, stretched a point, and 
allowed a Hindu—myself—to argue the case before the 
Legislative Council, with the result that the Factory Bill 
was thrown out. 

*' Instead of discussing hypothetical cases of injustice to 
Mahomedans under Lord Morley’s scheme, would it not be 
better for the 'All India Moslem League' carefully to 
study the working of the elective system under a hfaho- 
medan Government with a vast Hindu population ? Lord 
Moriey may also be able to quote chapter and verse from 
the prot^ediogs of the Legislative Council of Hyderabad 
to show that, after all, the difference between Hindu and 
Mahomedan interests is not so great, and that a MahotMdan 
elected by a Hindu majority need not be Hinduteed in 
any way. No complaints have ever been made by Maho¬ 
medans against the mode of election in Hyderabad. There 
is no denying the fact that the composition of Hyderabad 
is as cosmopolitan in its Mahomedanisro as that of the ' Ail 
India Moslem League.' From the prood 'Vtlayati' 
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(Central Asian) Mahomedans, with Moghlani governesses 
to make the children lisp in Persian, to the humble ‘ Lab- 
bay’ (Hindu convert) of Madras, who, being ignorant of 
even Hindustani, has to be taught the doctrines of Islam 
in his native Tamil, are all to be found in the Nizam’s 
dominions. The working of the elective system in the 
Legislative Coundl of the Nizam might, therefore, with 
advantage be studied by the leaders of the 'All India 
Moslem League’ and others who may have a »ste for 
stem facts in preference to philosophic speculations.” 

There is no denying the fact that, whenever the door has 
been widened to ^mit of a native of India to share in the 
government of his country, the Hindu has always entered 
before the Mahomedan. The first native Judgeof an Indian 
High Court was a Hindu. The only natives who have 
actied as Chief Justices have been Hindus. It is only 
Hindus who have so far filled the responsible positions of 
Advocate-General or Standing Council The same is true 
in the Executive branch of the Indian Administration. 
The first native placed in chaige of a district was a Hindu. 
Two Hindus have been Divisional Commissioners, but no 
Mahomedan has yet reached such a position. The first native 
to enter the Indian Civil Service was a Hindu ; so was the 

first native who qualified himself as a baifister. Instances of 

the Hindu leading the Mahomedan under the British Govern¬ 
ment in India may easily be multiplied. Though the Hindu 
hsks led, the Mahomedan has followed well, and in judicial 
appointment they have now more chan their proportionate 
share. In the High Courts and Chief Courts in India there 
are five Hindu Judges and four Mahomedan Judges. .The 
Mahomedan population of India is only fio millions, against 
over 900 milUoQS of the Hindu ; the Mahomedan is, there¬ 
fore, much better represented than the Hindu. It was a 
most unwise ace on.the part of the "All India Moslem 
League” to demand a Mahomedan member in the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy. It may be hoped that the well* 
merited rebuke from Lord Morley to the deputation will ip 
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future serve the " All India Moslem League” as an excel¬ 
lent political barometer for its guidance. The leaders of 
the “All India Moslem League” forgot that, when Colonel 
Sir Afsar Jang, K.C.I.E,, Commander of His Highness 
the Nizam’s army, took part in the China Expedition in 
1900. no Hindu demanded that a distinguished Hindu 
soldier like Major-General Sir Pertab Singh, G.c.8.1., K.C.B., 
should also be given the signal honour. 

The system of election of Mahomedans sugges^d by the 
“ All India Moslem League ” savours of “ Divide and 
rule.” Without entering into the ethics of such a time¬ 
serving policy every fore-sighted statesman knows that in 
the long-run such a policy does not pay. It would not be 
a safe policy for the British to introduce a system which is 
likely to awaken and accentuate the dormant racial differ¬ 
ences. As I pointed our in my article on “ Discontent in 
India” in the NituUtntk Century for July, 1907, England’s 
moral grip upon India has by no means increased since the 
Battle of Plassey in 1757. Already both the Mahomedan 
and the Hindu, while showing an instinct of aggregation 
towards their native rulers, without reference to religion or 
race, evince a feeling of segregation from their Engli^ 
rulera If they are led to believe that “ Divide and rule-” 
is going to be the British policy in India, they would lose 
all faith in the Government. Without confidence in the 
bona fides of a Government, no foreign Power can long rule 
over a population of 300 millions by force alone. 


** A writer who builds bU acgunwots upoa facts is not easily tO be con¬ 
futed Re is bo< to be aoswered by genenl aascrtioos or. (eoeiid 
reproacbea”—juHtvs. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.* 

Bv R. F. Chisholm, f.r.i.b.a. 

The subject of Mr. Spring’s paper, in our April issue (pp. 125* 
251) is, in mjr opinion, so all-important to the industrial wel¬ 
fare of India that I will, with your permission, continue the 
subject. Mr. Spring divides all education into two classes— 
two-dimensional and three-dimensional, the latter embracing 
the education of the hand, the ear, and the eye. the first 
that of the ear and eye only. It seems to me the use of 
the word "dimension" to express capacity or capability 
may be misleading, and there is no reason why the phrase 
" three-dimensional education " should remain the highest 
power; it might be pushed into fourth-dimensional educa¬ 
tion, and as the clever author of " Flatland " reduced a 
three-dimensional world into one of two dimensions, some 
humorist might be tempted to extend education beyond 
the square and cube to the fourth, fifth, or any higher 
power of education. I do not think the inclusion or exclu¬ 
sion of the hand can mark the distinction between mental 
and manual work, because the training of the eye in the 
latter is even more important than the training of the hand. 
We understand as yet so little of what real education con¬ 
sists, so little of the mutual support and overlapping of the 
senses, that I think for the present it would be better to 
avoid terms indicating limitations of these same senses. 

It seems that India, in common with all civilized countries, 
is now alive to the fact that there are serious and obscure 
questions connected with education, which have to be faced 
and dealt with. Not long ago, in this Rtvuw, when a native 
gentleman said something to the effect chat mental and 
moral education should go band in hand, the applause 
which greeted the remark proved clearly that thought is 
awakening to a higher ideal, to a dim perception that the 
dry bones and fanciful philosophies of the past reach no 

* For discoMiOD on thii psper, see Report of the Proceedings of tbe EaA 
India AssociadoD elsewhere In this Rtvka. 
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higher than mere intellectuality, and mere intellectuality, 
without either patriotism or morality, lead downward, such 
attainments may tend to make wealthy men better company- 
promoters, more refined business gamblers, and poor men 
more expert thieves and more ingenious murderers ; but 
they can never make better men individually, nor add to a 
nation’s happiness or prosperity collectively. When we 
lose sight of the highest ideals, and force mere intellec¬ 
tuality by '* cram and exam.,” we are also unconsciously 
developing the worst form of slavery the world has yet 
seen—mental slavery. Before leaving this wider outlook 
of the subject, which is beyond the scope of this paper, 
1 should like to call the attention of your readers to the 
excellent work being done by the Moral Instruction League, 
which aims at teaching morality apart from religious creeds 
by selecting moral stories indiscriminately from them all. 

I feel certain that time spent in investigating the methods 
of these particular teachers will be amply repaid. 

Coming to the immediate subject of this paper, Mr. 
Spring thinks that if India possessed a doten Institutions 
like the Madras Civil Engineering College, and about a 
thousand high-schools equipped so that a boy with industrial 
instincts should have at least a chance of ascertaining that 
he has those instincts, India would move forward and take 
her proper place among the industrial nations <rf the world. 

I agree generally with Mr. Spring, but apart from the 
enormous cost of such a scheme; it would be difiiculc, if not 
impossible, to obtain suitable teachers for so large a nurnb^ 
of bigh-schools ; if, on the other hand, we substitute for 
the high-schools t.ooo schools of industrial art of ih« 
kind I am about to describe, the desired result woukij I 
think, be brought about at a comparatively low figure. The 
scheme 1 km about to describe is not a theoretic^-one but a 
practical one, actually carried out in an institution wkich I 
myself worked to the benefit, direct and indirect, of the 
State, and I take this opportunity of stating emphaiicajly 
that I myself take no credit for what was done: I was 
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simply an instrument in the hands of influential members 
of the Madras Govemment I must express my gr^i 
gratitude to His Grace the late Duke of Buckingham, to 
Sir William Robinson. Sir Richard Sankcy, Mr. Hudleston 
and Mr. Robert Ellis, for their general sympathy and 
trustful co-operairon. 

It is necessary to explain that as the consulting architect 
to the Government of Madras I had given much attention 
to the introduction of sound materials for building purposes, 
for when 1 first look up the appointment Madras was a city 
of plaster shams. AH public works had been sUrv^. 
With the full sanction of the Government of Lord Napier 
and fittrick, I had established a brickyard with a good 
Hoffman’s annular kiln, paying the cost of these works out 
of three or four sanctioned estimates. I had thus ensured 
a supply of sound bricks and tiles, but I wanted metal¬ 
workers, carpenters, blacksmiths, glass-painters, glass- 
leaders, and decorators of all kinds. I had talked the 
matter over with His Grace the Governor, a thoroughly 
practical man of rare ability, and when the post of superin¬ 
tendent of the Madras School of Arts fell vacant, I was 
placed in charge, on the understanding that I would 
work the school conjointly with the consulting architect's 
office. In this way the school became the architect’s 
workshop, and the maurials and articles indented for and 
supplied by the school were paid for out of the sanctioned 
estimates for public buildiiigs- The school I carried 
on in mueh the same way. Wheo I -took over the charge it 
was divided into two sides, the one educational, and the other 
industrial. On the educational side I introduced a much 
higher standard of freehand drawing, a standard quite 
eq^ to the highest freehand test at South Kensington, 
disMuragi^ at the same time all higher flights inti pictorial 
art On the fodustrial side' I retained only such handi¬ 
crafts as did not compete with work executed outside 
thq establishment. About this time my bands^ were 
strengthened by a cirCidan from the Government of India 
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imprcwing on all -oSetals the importance of fostering and 
encouraging local-manufactures. 

To describe* the-system in greater deuil. All students 

entering the school were bound to study on both sides_ 

educational and industrial. During the forenoon they 
learnt freehaad, model drawing and drawing from the 
round, and during the afternoon they worked after the 
manner of apprentices at the various handicrafts going 
fonvard at she time. The high degree of proficiency the 
students- attained b shown here (pointing to a salver and 
two vases). The decorative features were executed by 
youths varying in age from twelve to eighteen. The 
body of thisivase (pointing to it) b made from my own 
formula, and -the form was thrown by a native potter 
educated in the school 

The first year was one of study ; the second the institu¬ 
tion began to pay, while during the third year the profits 
ran into thousands of rupees. 

THe way in which I worked both offices—that.of con* 
suiting architect and that of superintendent Schott of Arts 
—invariably showed a profit to the school, as I was careful 
to see that'-the items of the estimate were sufficient to 
execute- the work and leave a small profit. To make this 
clear I will follow an item through the accounts. In a 
sanctioned'-estimate there would be say an item of rupees 
1,000 for <500 square feet of leaded and painted glass at as. 
per foot.-i The architect would send the drawings to the 
school and then arrange for the work to be executed at say 
Rs. f'«3<o per foot, leaving 4 annas for contingencies and 
fixing«'-«Tbe-school would probably execute the work for 
Rs. 1 8 5> per foot and make a profit on the uansactioftef 
Ra-.iasoo^ . 

During^be second year of my tenure of office the Govera* 
ment purchased the property, and with the profile and 
lapses from grants we were enabled to coovert a seiiel of 
dtlaphlabed sheds into quite a respectable iastitotkxk > > Of 
-oeume ffibsnoneyso saved represented money 
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have gone into the pockets of sub-contractors, assuming the 
rates to be the same, consequently I was not popular with 
this section of the native community, and I was regarded 

still more unfavourably by a larger section when 1 vigorously 

opposed the introduction of the contract system into the 
public works department, a measure by which, in my 
opinion, the State lost heavily. 

It will be patent to everyone that a scheme such as 
we introduced demands the most careful working, for 
it is quite possible that a flourishing Government work¬ 
shop might cause serious trade depression around it; 
but if the welfare of the country at large is steadily 
kept in view this can hardly occur. The practical out¬ 
come of our experiment was acknowledged on all sides 
to be successful; not only did we stimulate trade outside 
and make a handsome profit, but we were able, as I 
have said, to remodel and rebuild the school buildings. 
Apart from the excessive cost of establishing properly 
equipped high schools, Schools of Industrial Arts si»ch 
as I have desaibed afford the most complete and rapid 
methods of teaching hand and eye culture. It will be 
generally conceded, I imagine, that whether a man works 
with a trowel, chisel, gouge, brush, or graver, he is actually 
drawing with these tools as much as if he held a pencil in 
his band. Is it not far better, then, that he should learn 
the necessary band and eye culture by the cheap expenditure 
of pencil and paper than by the more costly method of 
laming to draw through the medium of implements which, 
in unskilled hands, destroy valuable materials ? I hope it 
will be found out before long that no artisan of any kind 
should be put to work before he can draw, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, fairly well, although he should bav?, 
at the same time, ample opportunity of both seeit^ work 
done and assisting skilled workmen. 

I should like to observe in parenthesis that the kind of 
school I am advocating has no relation whatever to an 
ordinary industrial school, for I think such schools wrong, 
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both in principle and practice. The idea of teaching poor 
little w^fs and strays to earn an honest living is so 
fascinating that many people are led to support these 
institutions ; but if people generally would pay more liberal 
prices for the articles they purchase such institutions would 
be unnecessary. The liberal people who support these 
institutions merely pay so much to the mean people who 
buy the articles produced in them because these articles are 
cheap. 

The esttblishmeni and equipment of a School of Industrial 
Arte as compared with the esteblishment of a high school, 
with full technical equipment, is easy. Good English 
teachers of drawing can be obuined by the score, and they 
can impart their knowledge without linguistic attainments, 
while it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a 
similar number of teachers of technical processes. On the 
industrial side of the An School the teachers would be 
native artisans only. The schools should be located near 
building centres, in charge of the public-works officer, and 
used by him as his workshop. Every architect or engineer 
would always be keen to simplify processes and introduce 
labour-saving machines. 

As nothing would be made for stock, and very few 
imported materials used, the indirect saving to the State 
would be enormous. If handicrafts practised in the schoof 
should be taken up by outside firms, such handicrafts 
should be at once dropped j the school would have sq («r 
fulfilled its mission. 

It will be understood from what I have said that every 
public building erected throughout the country would be 
finished by the teachers and students of the local Sebod of 
Arts, and when no building operations were going forward 
in the immediate vicinity, it would always be possible to 
keep students on the industrial side engaged on useful arts 
of some kind, and in the case of important buildings a 
whole school or schools could be iransf^d to the spot. 

It will be generally coaceded, I think, that the manipula- 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XXVIIL C 
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tive skill of the native artisan is second to no people in the 
world, except, perhaps, the Japanese, and if to this natural 
ability we engraft a course of hand and eye culture, we will 
gradually produce perhaps the most efficient artisans the 
world has yet seen. A class whose peculiar aptitude will 
eventually solve the question of the conservation of natlve- 
Indlao art. for the practical way of solving this question is 
not to continue to make useless curiosities, which no one 
wants except as curiosities, but to learn to apply those 
decorative principles to useful articles. 

The scheme we carried out in Madras reached its climax 
of usefulness when the Post and Telegraph Office was 
« completed without outside aid of any kind. With the 
exception of raw iron and pot-metal glass, alt the materials 
used in the building were obtained locally, and worked up 
in the local School of Arts, and in order that you may 
appreciate the great advance made, I will throw on the 
screen the first building I designed in Madras, built entirely 
of wood and plaster. (The building was briefly described.) 
I will now throw on the screen the Post and Telegraph 
Office. In this building all the natural materials are 
■ exposed, and there is no sham of any kind. The style 
lis a west coast phase of native work, which I think the 
4 no8t suitable for the climate. Every feature here seen will 
•fee found somewhere on the west coast between Ahmedabad 
in Guserat and Trevandrum in Travancore. The roofing- 
tileai ere a modification of the old west coast native tiles. 
-(The manufacture of these tiles was described.) The two 
atones I made use of were a whitish-grey gneiss from 
^holtnghur, and a fine dark bluish-grey limestone from 
'Cuddapah. Since 1 left Madras a fine sandstone has been 
found, capable of exhibiting the fine Jalee work of Ahmed¬ 
abad i- but as neither of the above-mentioned stones could 
be so carved, all the Jalee work exhibited was madAsn 
stone-ware, glazed and unglazed. The wrought metal-work, 
carved wood, plaster of ^is models, leaded glass, a good 
deal of which was enamelled, and all finishing of enlery 
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description, was executed at the School of Industrial Arts. 
It may be urged with reason that it is objectionable for the 
Government to become manufacturers with the aid of the 
public purse. I gladly leave this point to politicians 
merely. remarking that I myself see little difference, 
so far as monetary considerations go. between an Industrial. 
^hool of Arts such as I have traced out and establishments 
like Sevres and Woolwich. 

One word in conclusion. It has been the fashion to decry 
Schools of Art in India. I do not say they are perfect 
institutions, but I conscientiously believe that they, and 
they alone, have kept alive the waning and flickering’light 
of native industrial Art; that their influence on the whole 
has been good; and that much of the fashionable verbosity 
launched against them seems to me unworthy of the refined 
intellects which have been so employed. 
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INDIAN TOPICS. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

AOCOHOINC TO THB RBV. HOWARD CAMPBELL, MISSIONARY 
AND SOCIALIST, AFTER TWENTY YEARS OF LIFE 
AMONG THB I'EOPLB OF INDIA. 

Certain critics of the Indian Government are fond of 
quoting the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who is, we believe, an 
American missionary, as an authority on Indian questions. 
Whatever his qualifications as an observer of India may be, 
his conclusions do not agree with those of other American 
missionaries, whose evidence convinced Mr. Roosevelt that 
English rule was undoubtedly a blessing to India on the 
whole, and Mr. Sunderland's views may fairly be contrasted 
with those ol Mr. Howard Campbell in Madras, This w 
Mr. Campbell's account, as given in the Labour Loador 
some years ago: 

IS INDIA MISGOVERNED? 

SOME INDIAN FACTS FOR BRITISH SOCIALISTS. 

As I have spent rather more than twenty years in India, 
livi^ in an up-country district, and mixing freely with all 
classes of people, I should like to say a few words on the 
methods and results of British rule. I have been amaxed 
to find writers with whom I am otherwise in thorough 
sympathy denouncing British rule as cruelly oppressive, and 
declaring that the people of India hsve been reduced to 
dire poverty by over-taxation. 

I am a Socialist, and have, at the risk of incurring some 
Hide odium, done what I could to advocate Socialism in the 
Press and on the platform in India, while, when on furlough, 
1 have refused to vote for any candidate who would not 
subscribe to the I.L.P. programme. 

I went to India expecting to find a great deal of mis- 
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government, and most unwilling to admit that any good 
could result from a bureaucratic system. Experience has 
forced me to the conclusion that there is no country in tht 
world btlitr fooemed iMan /ndia, nong in wAich tke adminis¬ 
tration dots mort for ike masses of tke people* This is 
strong language, but I am convinced that any Socialist who 
made himself acquainted with the facts would endorse it, 
with a fervent wish that things were as well managed in 
England as in India. 

In India, except in Bengal, the land is national property, 
the cultivators holding directly from the State, and occupy, 
ing their farms in perpetuity, on payment of a rent of from 
6d. to 4s. per acre. There Is communal grazing-land 
attached to each village, and the land on which the village 
is built is also the property of the people. There are. 
consequently, no ground rents, and every man, however 
poor, owns his house. All waste land is in the hands of 
GovernmenL That which is arable is available for cultiva¬ 
tion, and a portion may be taken and occupied by anyone 
who applies for it. without any charge other than the annual 
land-tax. Hills and jungle and river tracts are under the 
control of the Forest Department, and are managed in such 
a way as to bring in a profit to the nation. Mining royalties 
go not to a class of greedy landlords, but to the State. 
The railways, where they are not State-owned, are Sute- 
guaranteed and State-controlled. They bring in a vearly 
revenue of about .tf9,ooc\ooo. Government has. indeed, 
gone in so largely for productive works of various kinds 
that it is able to pay the whole of the interest on its 
borrowed capital from the profits accruing from these. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the various scbcirics 
that have been carried out by Government for the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country and the improvement 
of the condition of the people. Most notable among these 
are the opening-up of the great railway system, snd the 
establishment of vast irrigation works in parts of the 
* The itdtca are oun. 
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country which suffered from a precarious rainfall. In North 
India the Ganges system has placed the greater part of the 
province beyond the reach of famine; in South India the 
Godavari and Kistna Delta Works have transformed the 
poorest and most miserable into the richest and most 
prosperous districts in the Madras Presidency. At the 
present time, as a result of personal inquiries made by Lord 
Curson, a huge irrigation scheme is being inaugurated on 
the borders of the Deccan, which will distribute water over 
an area as large as Ireland, and thus save some millions 
of people from the fear of famine. 

If our Home Government would only take a leaf out of 
the book of the Government of India, it would be a great 
deal better for our unemployed. The Government of India 
recogniaes to the full its obligation to provide work for 
those who are unable, through any exceptional causes, to 
earn a livelihood. 

India has always been subject to oft-recurring famine, 
owing to the precarious nature of the rainfall; but whereas 
in former times famine was regarded as beyond the control 
of man, it is now considered a problem to be faced and 
dealt with by those responsible for the government of the 
country. In every district in India there is a list of useful 
works in the Government offices and a supply of tools in 
the Government stores, and as soon as there are evident 
signs of distress, relief works are opened, on which all who 
are able to earn a livelihood can 6nd employment. Every 
effort is made to prevent the people from feeling that there 
is any disgrace in resorting to these works. As a result of 
this policy, the hardship and suffering which arise from 
famine in the present day are, however great, but slight 
compared to the terrible calamities resulting from the famines 
of former times. 

. No statement could be more inaccurate than that India 
has been impoverished by British rule. The very reverse 
is the case. The total disappearance of the shell currency, 
the increasing demand for the luxuries of life, the yearly 
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absorption of about 10,000,000 pounds’ worth of imported 
bullion, a great part of which is used for the manufacture of 
jewellery, proves that the people are really much wealthier 
than formerly. 

The masses are poor, very poor, but their poverty is in 
no way due to maladministration or misgovernment. Reck¬ 
less expenditure on marriage festivities and litigation are 
the chief causes of the indebtedness of the ryots. A man 
will spend three or four years' income on his son’s marriage, 
borrowing the money without hesitation from a usurer, who 
charges from 13 to 75 per cent, interest per annum. No 
one is crushed by over-taxation. It is true that the revenue 
of India is much larger than the reveiuie of Great Britain 
in proportion to the wealth of the country, but it is a great 
mistake to regard the whole revenue of India as a tax upon 
the people. A large part of it is profit earned by public 
works, and of the remainder, two-thirds come from the 
land-tax, which includes rent. Members of the working 
classes, if they refrain from the use of alcohol and opium 
and keep out of the law-courts, have nothing to pay in the 
shape of uxation except some fourpence a head, which, 
the salt monopoly costs them. Those who complain of the 
land-tax close their eyes to the fact that it is really of 
the nature of rent paid to the community for the privilege 
of occupying, to the exclusion of others, what is really ch6 
property of the whole nation. 

Socialists who look into the controversy on the leAd 
system which has taken place between the GovernmeM-of 
India on the one hand and some Indian political reformers 
00 the other, will be amazed to hnd the so-called reformer 
advocating the landlord system as found in Bengal, while 
the Goveriunent, with Lord Curson at its head, stands up 
for national ovneiship and control. This » a very fair 
example of the attitude of the Indian political refornars. 
They look at things from the standpoint of the classes, and 
leave the interests of the masses of the people -alitfost 
entirely out of account, 
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There is a far greater gulf between the classes and the 
masses in India chan in England, for in India the class 
feeling is immensely intensified by the caste system, which 
teaches that the members of the difierent sections of society 
have no more in common than horses and cattle, or sheep 
and goats. The mere touch of a low<casce man is supposed 
CO bring pollution. Pariahs, who form the greater part of 
the proletariat, and number about 4,000,000, are not 
allowed to live in any respectable street or to draw water 
out of the village tanks or wells. In some parts of the 
country they are still denied a free use of the public roads, 
and until recently they were not allowed to whitewash 
their houses or to ride on a horse or in a palanquin. In 
the extreme south of India their women were prevented 
from wearing any clothing above the waist, and in almost 
every part of India any attempt on the part of either 
man or woman to dress more decently Is bitterly resented 
by the high-casce people. The British Government has 
in the main taken the side of these poor down-trodden 
people. 

Our English officials, standing as they have done entirely 
apart from the social system of the country, have been 
able, as they would not have been at home, to look at 
things from an impartial standpoint, and consequently have 
done much to remedy the cruel social injustices from which 
the poor classes suffered. Tht groat mass of tho pwpUfar 
profor to is under BritisA ofUcials, and do not hesitate to 
protest vigorously against any attempt to set them aside in 
favour of their fellow-countrymen. Even under British 
rule 1 have known Indian apothecaries refuse to allow low- 
caste patients to enter the consulting-room of their dis¬ 
pensary, and Indian magistrates and judges compel 
low-caste complainants and witnesses to sund outside the 
walls of their court houses and shout their evidence as best 
they can from a distance. 

I believe in the extension of self-government in India, 
but so far as the welfare of the masses of the people is 
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concerned, the measure of local government which has 
already been given has been anything but a success. 
Numberless cases could be given of the way in which local 
boards neglect and even oppress the lower classes. In one 
district I have myself seen notices issued by a country 
board forbidding the use of its public rest-houses to any 
but high-class Hindus; In another I have known a lad to 
be expelled from a public school on the written order of a 
county board chairman, simply because he was a pariah. 
In both cases. I am glad to say, the injustice was remedied 
by the action of the European magistrate in charge of the 
district 

When the masses of the people are educated up to the 
point where they shall be conscious of their wrongs and 
able to insist on their rights, India will be ready for self- 
government ; but any attempt to force popular government 
upon the people at present would involve injustice as great 
as the handing over the people of Ireland to a Parliament 
composed exclusively of landlords and their friends. If 
those who are ready to listen to the statements of the 
political reformers, who for the most part belong to the 
proudest and most exclusive classes of society, were to 
study the speeches and writings of some of the social 
reformers, a little body of brave men who have been 
excommunicated and persecuted as a reward for their 
unselfish elTorts on behalf of the poor and the weak, they 
would get a very different idea indeed of the present situa¬ 
tion in India. 

♦ • ■ • • 

Lord Morley, who has brought some time and a highly- 
trained intellect to bear on the problem of Indian adarinis- 
tration, has practically come to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Howard Campbell. He cannot look forward to the 
time when a Parliament in India could be started with any 
prospect of success; and Sir T. Mahdava Rau, whose ex¬ 
perience and ability are almost unrivalled, and who was by 
no means an ardent admirer of British supremacy, summed 
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up the question at the end of bis career in the following 
words: “The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the 
more does one feel that there is no community on the 
earth which suffers less from political evils 
and more from self-inflicted, or self-accepted, or self-created, 
and therefore avoidable, evils, than the Hindu." 
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Bv B. C S. 

The present condition of affairs in India gives an oppor¬ 
tunity for uking stock of our system of governing that 
dependency, for noting in what points we have failed in the 
past, and for taking warning for the future. This is a task 
which is occupying many minds, and its full consideration 
would far exceed the limits of a single article. I therefore 
ask leave to discuss but one point, which, in my opinion, 
goes to the root of the matter—the present weakness of 
the Indian Executive. 

Let me preface these remarks by stating that, after 
spending many years and having occupied many official 
positions in Bengal, I left India before the present dis¬ 
turbances commenced. I do not, therefore, pretend to be 
personally familiar with the actual state of affairs at the 
present day. This has its advantages as well as its dis¬ 
advantages, for those who are situated as I am can look 
back upon the past dir^tly, and not through the distorting 
prisms of anger and of apprehension at what has lately 
occurred. 

What we now read in the Calcutta telegrams is what 
many of us in our time anticipated. This is not said, tn 
any " I-told-you-so “ spirit, or in a spirit of recrimination. 
The fact that it was foreseen is only quoted as a reason for 
pointing out how through many decades the seeds of dis^<^ 
tion were sown, and bow their early stages of developntoot 
were unwittingly fostered by our own actions, k:i8 wise 
to take warning from the past, and, when mistakes have 
been made, to admit their existence and to remedy (beov.. 

The Bengal with which we Indian civilians were fatmliar 
is not the Bengal of; the newspapers. Most .of us knew 
little of Calcutta, or of the other great cities .whidi are the 
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centres of Indian government. We did not look upon the 
four hundred thousand natives who claimed to be literate 
in English as constituting Bengal; perhaps wc left them 
too much out of our calculations. To us Bengal mainly 
consisted of the fifty odd millions of peasants that knew no 
English, whose educational horizon was limited by the 
village school, and who looked to us to protect them from 
injustice. It was with these that, almost from the day he 
landed in India, the young civilian was brought into im¬ 
mediate contact. He had served but a few months when 
he was put in charge of a definite number of these people, 
for whose welfare he was made responsible; and as he rose 
in the service his work was always the same, only ever 
widening in its scope and in its responsibilities. When at 
length he became a district officer, he was the nominal 
ruler of from one to three millions of people, nearly all of 
whom made their living from the land. If he was worth 
his salt—and I would fain believe that most of us were 
worth our salt—he looked upon those amongst whom he 
lived as his children, and they, quick to recognize a sympa¬ 
thetic spirit, loved him as a father. He and they were 
agreed as to his two great duties: to keep the Queen’s 
peace and to protect his people, especially the poor, from 
injury (injns) in its widest sense. For this purpose all 
authority was wisely centered in him. As the represen¬ 
tative of the fiscal side of government, he was called the 
“Collector,” and as the representative of the executive side 
the “ Magistrate ” of the district. 

These peasants were Orientals, and did not think as 
Englishmen. They had different ideals and different 
methods of attaining these ideals. Amongst other differ¬ 
ences they could not—and, I make bold to say, they 
cannot—conceive the idea of an executive officer who is 
successful, and yet not armed with plenary power. They 
know nothing about theories as to the separation of 
executive from judicial functions. Being Orientals, they 
wish to have one man whom they can trust, to whom they 
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can go for help, and who will give them justice when he 
has once decided. It was in this last point, the giving of 
justice, that we often failed. Over and over again have 
we magistrates talked about this amongst ourselves. More 
than one has writhed against the bonds by which he was 
coniined, or has even risen in open but unsuccessful re¬ 
bellion. We knew that we had not the necessary powers 
to do our duty, and that, at the time, it was hopeless to 
attempt to gain them. The bond that held us down was. 
in Bengal, the criminal side of the Calcutta High Court. 

Be it observed that by High Court,” I do not mean 
merely the judges. 1 include the whole corpus of law 
which it has created, and the Bar that practises under its 
authority. Nor do 1 refer to the High Court of to-day, a 
body of which I have no practical experience, but to the 
court as it existed during the concluding decades of the 
nineteenth century. Above all, 1 do not deal in per¬ 
sonalities. It is not this or that judge, or this or that 
barrister, who is responsible, but a system inherited from 
the old Supreme Court, and dating from the time of 
Warren Hastings. lu his days there was an open breach 
between the judiciary and the executive. Since then, if 
hidden under more polite verbiage, the opposition has been 
none the less real and effective. 

Of the judges of the court, half (including the Chief 
Justice) are nsen trained in England, of the highest legal 
capacity, soaked in the traditions of English law. and 
appointed late in life. The Bar also consists of men brought 
up in an atmosphere of English law. Besides the barristers 
educated in this country, there are pleaders, mostly natives 
of India, whose training has been on the same system. 
With some notable exceptions, the barristers and pleaders 
of the time to which I allude, whether Englishmen or 
Indians, knew only Calcutta, and were ignorant of the 
problems of up-country life. In order to supply this ad¬ 
mitted defect, four of the sixteen High Court judges were 
men selected from the subordinate judges of the Civil 
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Service ; but, as will be now explained, this was of little 
service. 

Up to the middle of the seventies of the last century, 
the course of promotion of the judicial members of the 
Civil Service was as follows. A civilian passed through 
the ordinary executive grades till he became district officer. 
After having served for a certain number of years in that 
capacity, he became either a judge or (on the executive 
side) a commissioner. From the ranks of these judges 
the four civilian judges of the High Court were recruited. 
The result was excellent. The High Court was leavened 
with men who had had practical experience of executive work, 
who knew its difficulties, and who sympathized with its two 
aims of keeping the peace and of doing justice. About the 
year 1875 (1 may be wrong as to a year or two), all this 
was changed. The High Court complained that civilian 
Judges lacked the necessary legal training, and officers were 
taken at once in the early years of their service on to the 
judicial branch. Subject to the direct control and super¬ 
vision of the High Court from their most impressionable 
years, and without any practical experience of a district 
officer's duties, they necessarily tended to become mere 
replicas of the High Court itself on a smaller scale. More 
than ever during the last stculum of the nineteenth century 
was the old contrast between law and justice eaiphaalzed 
throughout Bengal. I have heard one of my brother 
judicial civilians seriously argue that when law and justice 
came into conflict, it was better for the country as a whole 
that the letter of the law should prevail. This may be 
true in a country like England—I offer no opinion on the 
point—but for sucb an idea to get abroad among the people 
of India would have been a serious evil; and before I left 
the country it had got abroad, and was deeply resented. 
Let me quote an example. In one of the districts in which 
I served there was a certain professional chief. He was 
protected by a rich and influential landholder, who profited 
by receiving the stolen > property. Everyone who knows 
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India will recognize that It was practically impossible to 
collect evidence against such a receiver, but the thief was 
caught more than once, and was convicted more than once, 
of housebreaking. Each time the landlord’s money was 
able to get him released on appeal, ready for fresh crime. 
One day the dead body of the thief was found lying out¬ 
side a village. He had been murdered, but all our ciforts 
failed to trace the criminal. Some years afterwards, when 
the actual murderers were dead, it turned out that the thief 
bad been caught by the village people in the act of house¬ 
breaking. They took counsel together, and decided that 
it was no use making him over to the police, as he had 
been let off on appeal each time that he had been 
convicted; so they agreed to put a final stop to his de¬ 
predations. and did so. This was not a healthy state of 
affairs. 

This story brings us to the main defect of the Ind ian 
criminal system—the endless system of appeals. No ded- 
sion is final. E*en when the law made it final, the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court, in my day, under its powers of revision, 
could reopen any case, and often did so. A subordinate 
m^istrate punished a man. He could appeal to the district 
officer, and in nine cases out of ten did so. This decision 
on appeal was supposed to be final; but, if the crimiiul had 
money, he went to the nearest judge, who could hear the 
whole thing discussed again, and then refer the case to the 
High Court, who again heard all the arguments, and gave 
its own decision. Now, the High Court is not like the 
High Court of Justice in England. In this country a man 
can get to London from any part of the country in a fiow 
hours, and at a small expense. Butin Bengal aoJiifinred 
person, generally some poor cultivator, may have-feo travel 
on foot some 300 or.400 miles, speikd weeks to a strange 
city amongst speaking a foreign language, and waste 

large sums of money in defending a perfectly just.'decision 
which the law had specially declared to be fiaaJ., Such a 
man, whose whole income may be a few pence a day, has no 
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means for doing this. The rich offender, on the other 
hand, pours out money, employs powerful advocates, and 
wins his case in the enforced absence of the man he has 
injured. We used to say in our talk amongst ourselves 
that the Calcutta High Court was an excellent court for the 
protection of the rich against the poor. 

If there is one quality in judicial procedure which, besides 
justice, is all-important, it is promptness. Nowhere Is this 
more peremptorily necessary than in India. It was the 
unjust judge who did not avenge the widow “fora little 
while and, as it was in the first century, so the cry in the 
East in the nineteenth was for speedy justice. A short 
time ago the Timas had occasion in a leading article to 
remark upon the slow progress of the Indian law courts, 
and in doing so touched upon a vital point. But the 
delays which the Timas condemned were not the fault of 
the magistrate. Enmeshed in an intricate net of rulings 
and of laws codified by a too compliant Legislative Council 
at the demand of the higher judiciary, he is helpless. A 
prolonged and intricate procedure has to be followed, with 
the knowledge that the slightest carelessness or omission 
will be a ground of appeal. In order to secure the most 
perfect legality, the High Court insists on the payment of 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, things which the lower 
orders of the lawyer class have made of more importance 
than judgment and mercy. In my days no magistrate could 
feel that in his judicial procedure he was trusted by the 
appellate courts. Distrust bred distrust, and it often 
happened that the guiding motive of a decision was not 
what the magistrate thought was proved, but what be 
thought the appellate court would say. *** 

At that time the High Court acted on a rule that an 
accused person need not be tried by a magistrate in whose 
justice he had no confidence. The theory is excellent if 
properly applied, but in practice It sometimes came to this, 
.that it gave the accused the choice of the court that was to 
try him. I do not myself see bow any guilty person can 
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have confidence in a just judge* but let that pass. The High 
Court even got the Code of Criminal Procedure altered so 
as to compel every magistrate at once to postpone a case on 
the mere demand of the accused person, if he wished his 
case transferred to another court. The postponement was 
necessarily a long one. for the application for transfer had 
to be made in Calcutta. Such applications were by no 
means uncommon. Even when apparently unsuccessful they 
obtained their real object, which was delay. In the interval 
witnesses were got at. bribed, or terrorized ; and the case, 
after the postponement, when it came on for trial, was 
pretty sure to break down. Here, again, it was the rich 
man who could afford to apply for the transfer, and again it 
was the law which protected the rich again.st the poor. If 
the application was, as it generally was, successful, then a 
guilty person was in even a safer position. I remember a 
case in which the only magistrate in a small station, before 
issuing formal process, made some inquiries into an alleged 
piece of oppression by a rich and influential man upon some 
poor fishermen. When the case came on for trial the 
accused person made the usual motion for a transfer on the 
ground that the magistrate, having previously inquired into 
the case, must necessarily have become prejudiced. On 
this groun<^ ably supported by the best legal talent in 
Calcutta, the High Court ordered a transfer to the nearest 
court—some thirty miles away, over bad roads. The fisher¬ 
men could not afford to bring their own lawyers and wit* 
nesses this distance, and the accused, who were undoubtedly 
guilty, got off scot-free. Such charges of prejudice would 
aoi.be listened to for a moment in this country. It is only 
in India that, so far as I am aware, such a thing could occur. 
There are acquitting and convicting judges in England, but 
I never heard of anyone applying for the transfer of the 
trial of his case on the ground that the judge before whom 
he was brought was going to conVict him. 

The.quesiion of delay had been greatly aggravated, in 
cases affecting the Queen's peace, by an old decision of the 
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High Court that under no circumstances could the two sides 
in a rioting case be tried together. Hence for years, and I 
suppose the same is the case now, every rioting case had 
to be tried twice over, and every prosecution witness had to 
be twice examined and twice cross-examined. Besides the 
gross delay in a class of cases in which speedy justice was 
all-important, this was sure to result in apparent discre¬ 
pancies between the two statements of each witness—which 
were made the most of in the inevitable appeals and (if 
the parties were wealthy) revisions—and in conscrjvient 
ultimate failures of justice. 

Still more disheartening to the man on the spot was the 
ignorance in Calcutu of up-country languages and law. 
We, who had been spending our lives among our children, 
found our best efforts impeded by want of knowledge in 
Calcutta of facts that were to us elementary. The greatest 
lawyer comes to grief when he is not familiar with mufassil 
procedure. I remember one important murder case sent up 
by the in<juiriog magistrate for trial before the Calcutta High 
Court. Before him the witness had made the clearest pos¬ 
sible sutements incriminating the accused. At Calcutta, no 
one—not even the official interpreters, much less the jury— 
could understand their patois; and when at last their evidence 
was translated, they contradicted all ihetr former sutements, 
and even denied that they had made them. The queation 
then arose as to prosecuting these witnesses for perjury on 
their contradictory statements. The prosecuting barrister, 
and the High Court judge who was trying the case, dis¬ 
covered that the committing magistrate had not signed an 
apparently necessary certificate on each deposition. The 
prosecution for perjury was accordingly abandoned, and the 
magistrate was reported to the Government for censure. 
His reply was complete. No certificate was required. The 
judge and the barrister had looked up the wrong law. For 
some time after that it was a common saying in that part of 
Bengal that Calcutu justice was adftiinistered by judges 
and barristers who did not know the law, aided by juries 
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who did not understand the wicnesse^. The gibe was only 
partly true, but it was not undeserved. 

Finally, another great source of weakness in the executive 
was the extraordinar)' latitude allowed to the Calcutta Bar 
in making statements and in presenting affidavits. In this 
»>untry it is said chat when one has no case it is best to 
abuse the plaintiffs attorney. In Calcutta in those days it 
was thought safe to abuse the trying magistrate, and even 
to charge him with offences which, if proved, would have 
rendered him incapable of ever trying a case again, and also 
liable to long terms of imprisonmenL 1 have known of 
cases in which affidavits embodying the most insulting 
accusations, for which not one tittle of proof was offered, 
were not only received by the High Court, but wen passed 
on to the magistrate for explanation, as if (hey were ordinary 
legal arguments to be accepted or refuted. Abuse of a 
superior is a favourite weapon of a low'Caste native when 
he knows that he can do so safely, but it was a new thing 
to find such abuse deliberately uttered in the highest courts 
of justice, without an attempt at making good the asser¬ 
tions, and with the knowledge that it was impossible to do 
so—this, too, by barristers who were English gentlemen. 

It will be asked. Why did not the executive officers re¬ 
monstrate against the continual encroachments on their 
authority ? They did remonstrate^ but not till it was too 
late. The evil had been growing gradually for a dentuiy, 
and when its full proportions were reached it would have 
needed a revolution to put a stop to it. GoveiDtneht in 
India does not proceed by revolution; but by following tlae 
line of least resistance. I nfluenced by* representations ftdin 
the High Court, the Indian Legislative Departmenf^^Kctte 
head, a drstmguished Ec^ish lawyer, had nb e3^>6neace of 
the real India outside the Presidency tbwns’ at each revi¬ 
sion of the Code of Criminal Precedureadd of the EvlUfehofe 
Acti brought them more and ihore •rncb ■'atfcordatfce'Vhh 
English lawj even Adopting, In the la'W bf^id<!il<iie,'Engllsb 
rules that bad been tMibemtefy atfjnddndd ai ^fnadVecfTb 
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India by its original codifier, Sir James Stephen. The 
Govcmmein of India itself was chary of raising criticism 
either from the High Court or from well-meaning doctri¬ 
naires of the English Parliament. Let me illustrate the 
attitude they felt compelled to take. In this country pro¬ 
fessional criminals, after release from prison, can be placed 
under police supervision. Some such regulation is neces¬ 
sary everywhere, and was in my time common in Bengnl. 
But there the practice had no legal sanction. We were 
compelled to carry out an ille^I, but necessary, invasion of 
personal rights. When one of the Criminal Codes was 
under revision, it was proposed to legalize this practice. I 
myself had a conversation with the then Legal Member of 
Council on the subject. His decision was against the inno¬ 
vation. “ The practice must be maintained,” he admitted, 
“but we think it better that district officers should do it at 
their own risk.” We were accustomed to take risks when 
our responsibilities demanded them, and there were possibly 
high reasons of State for the decision, but it was not cal¬ 
culated to sirengtlien the position of the Government’s 
executive officers. 

The result of all this was that in those days we district 
officers felt that we were losing our hold over the people. 
As I have already said, we foresaw what was coming, and 
the expected has come. With the noblest intentions, the 
High Court has unwittingly substituted a reign of law— 
“ the raj of the wakll "—for the reign of justice : rough, it is 
true, and often, perhaps, imperfect, but still prompt, which it 
has ever been the object of the executive officers to main¬ 
tain. It was the fault of a system. A court, of which 
half the members came from England with no practical 
acquaintance with Oriental law and ideals, and too mature 
in life to change their own conceptions, had for more than 
a century been trying to sew English patches upon Indian 
garments. Its well-intentioned efibrts had for a quarter of 
a century been rendered doubly disastrous by an unfortunate 
division of the Civil Service into two branches, each with 
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ideas of duty that conflicted with those of the other. Strive 
as we of the executive might, our struggles were bound to 
be ineflTeaual. In Europe jealousy of encroachments on 
the part of the executive is possibly well founded, and hence 
the English Parliament has been on the side of the judiciary 
in India. That in India the executive has to be restrained 
no one is more conscious than I am, but it should be ridden 
on the snaflic, not on the curb. 11 should not be made to feel 
that there is a i>erpetual conflict between law and justice. 

I frankly admit that there are two sides to this question, 
and that advocates of the present judicial system in India 
will have much to say in criticism of my remarks. I have 
tried to put forward to the best of my ability one side, about 
which the average Englishman can know but little; and if a 
discussion is evoked which will lead to a happier condition 
of the country which was my home for more than a quarter 
of a century, I shall be the first to welcome it 

It will be observed that, for reasons already given, I have 
carefully refrained from mentioning present conditions. My 
object has been to put on record the state of affairs chat 
existed during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
If they still continue, so much the worse for India; but 
chat has nothing to do with what I have been discussing. 
It was then, and not now, that the district officer began to 
lose his influence, and that the mass of the Indian popula¬ 
tion began to discover that there was a power greater than 
the mal^, “the father and the mother,” to whom they bad 
hitherto been accustomed to look for justice. It was then 
that the seeds were sown whose harvest has been the 
hideous crop of treason and assassination that we ate 
reaping now amongst those whom we ourselves- have 
educated, and whose Oriental natures we have vainly 
endeavoured to accommodate to English habits of thought. 
Nor have I had persons in my mind. If I had, I could 
have mentioned judges and barristers, endowed with 
sympathy as well as with learning, who struggled against 
the dead weight of old tradition with temporary success. 
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The High Court has numbered great lawyers, both amongst 
its judges and amongst its Bar, who have left behind them 
monuments of legal erudition. In the decision of civil suits 
betw'een the rich it has, supplied a body of illuminating 
precedents. Where its system breaks down is in the 
hearing of criminal cases, in which the millions of the poor 
are mainly interested. 

What is the remedy? It is easy to say that we cannot 
retrace our steps, but is not that a confession of moral 
weakness ? The disloyal literati of Calcutta will, no doubt, 
make themselves heard, and their friends in Parliament 
will cry out against any strengthening of the hands of the 
Indian executive, but these two classes do not possess 
a monopoly of the courage or of the common sense of the 
realm. The *50,000,000 of Indian peasants will rejoice 
tp find that they can again look to their district officer 
for speedy justice. I would suggest, first of all, that we 
should revert to the old conditions under which no Bengal 
civilian could become a judge until he had acquired full 
experience of the work of a district officer. This may 
injilfe him a worse lawyer, but, although he may not please 
tbc Calcutta legalists, he will do better justice, and will 
better understand the efforts wjjich his brother district 
ofQcfrs make .for the gopd of their people,. Secondly,! 

the present profligate right,pf appeali 
and of application for revision, which, in my days, left up, 
ppor man .'»afe frpro il?e tyi;aony, of the rich, ^Tlhifdly^ 
I^would trust the district pfficcr.as a, magistrate. On thp, 
revenue side, the .Government trusts him fully. Why, 
should not the HighG^Mtt do the same,? Such men are, 
not boys. They have spfint at least twelve or fifteen .years, 
in constant intercourse a^ith people finally committed tp, 
th,eir charge. They, are, .familiar, with .their custopjs and 
languages, and know, from cover to covcf, the partjcula/i 
la^s which, they have to administer. 

Court dates from the yea;; 

Before that the Court of Ultimate Appeal iiji, cpmiiui pasq^t, 
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had no other work to do. The Sadr NUimat Adaiai, 
as it was called, was composed of men who knew the 
country and the people, and who were required to decide 
their appeals in accordance with equity, justice, and a good 
conscience. 1 fear it would be impossible nowadays to 
return to such a patriarchal system; but if some such court, 
distinct from the High Court, could be established in 
Bengal, the gain to India would be immense. The High 
Court could still continue as the bead of the civil courts, 
a department of jurisprudence in which it has been 
eminently successful. 

Lastly, I would entreat the Govemmeut of India to pause 
in the experiment that it has commenced of separating the 
magisterial from the executive functions of government. 
I doubt if any single Englishman who really knows the real 
India has ever said a word in favour of such a proposal. 
It has been pressed by Calcutta lawyers and officials 
imported from England, at the bidding of a class, many 
members of which are of doubtful loyalty. No more 
effective method of spreading disaffection through the 
country districts could be calculated. The head of the 
district—the representative of Government—must be able, 
not only to diagnose injustice, but to punish it; and if the 
peasantry find that he cannot do this, their allegiance will 
be thrown to the wind, and for content will be substituted 


a general and active disloyalty. 
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THE JUDICIAL BRANCH OF THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE.* 

Bv Sir Robert Fulton, ll.d. 

I TEAR the subject of my papca-—the Judicial Branch of the 
Indian Civil Service—is neither a popular nor an attractive 
one. It may at 6rst sight appear to have only a limited 
interest, and to concern merely the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have elected to serve in the judicial 
branch. I have the advantage, however, of travelling over 
hitherto untrodden ground, for i believe I am the first to 
present to the English reader the subject of one of the 
most important, though perhaps the least appreciated, of 
the branches of Indian administration. And the subject is 
one that should be of general interest, for it deals with the 
section of the service entrusted with the dispensing of civil 
and criminal justice. India is doubtless held by the sword, 
but not by the sword alone. The foundations of our empire 
in India rest on the principle of justice, and England 
retains its supremacy in India mainly by justice—not 
merely the justice of our Courts, but by the desire to do 
justice between race and race and man and man that is 
felt by all public servants in India, and which actuates our 
statesmen at the head of the Government and the most 
insignificant of subordinate local officials alike. Without 
that justice we could not hold India for a moment, fur 
it is that which inspires the peoples of India with a feeling 
of confidence in us, and with a belief that in all our dealings 
with them we will never act otherwise than fairly and justly, 
and which renders them, on the whole, satisfied and con* 
tented with our rule. An Indian orator at one of the 
seditious meetings of last year showed his audience a bottle 
of black beans with a few white beans on the top of the 
black. He shook the bottle, and then significantly pointed 

* For discussion on this paper, see Report of the Proceedings of the East 
India Association ebewbere in this Jimtw. 
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out that the white beans had disappeared from view. The 
anarchists in Bengal are now trying to stir up the peoples 
of India to revolt, and drive the English from the country ; 
but the masses remain quiescent and unmoved by the 
efforts of the revolutionanes, rather, I think, because they 
believe in and are satisfied with our justice than because 
they fear our army. Now, the administration of civil and 
criminal justice, with which the judicial branch of the Irvdian 
Civil Service Is concerned, is, I venture to say, no unim* 
portant factor in the maintenance of the Pax Brxtannica 
in our Indian Empire, and therefore it merits. I submit, 
at least a half hour's consideration. 

To many of our readers it may be a surprise to learn 
that tliere is a judicial branch of the Civil Service of India. 
The popular idea of the Indian Civil Service is that it is a 
service of administrators, in which men at an early age 
become the rulers of large tracts of country, where they 
administer criminal justice, maintain order and collect 
revenue, and which they govern with the assisunce of 
many Indian assistants, but of only one or two Europeans 
—a task which in England would require a staff ten times 
larger, and many boards and corporate bodies; that in the 
fulness of time these administrators become Governors of 
provinces, and finally retire full of age and honours to 
fill posts of emolument at the India Office, or to become 
members of the Council of His Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India. The greater part of the English public are 
probably unaware that there is another but less favoured 
branch of the Civil Service—the judicial, which forms a 
separate department, the members of which fill the poses 
of District and Sessions Judges in the interior of lodia, 
where they administer both civil and criminal justice, and 
who, after a Jong novitiate, become eligible for seau oa 
the bench of the High Courts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, and Allahabad, and of the Chief Courts of Lahore 
and Rangoon. In the old days the Civil Service was 
not divided as it is at present Junior civUiaas became 
district officers, and district officers became District 
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judges, who, after exercising judicial functions for some 
years, were promoted either to be the executive heads of a 
group of districts— i.«. to Commissionerships—or to the 
High Court Bench. But early in the seventies of last 
century the late Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, with the view to specialising the 
duties of the judicial branch and of so raising the standard 
of its efficiency, directed that the junior civilians of Bengal 
should, on the conclusion of the twelfth year of their 
service, elect whether they would serve for the remainder 
of their careers as judicial or as executive officers. He 
drew a hard-and-fast line between the two departments, 
and laid down that a civilian, having once made bis choice, 
should not be permitted to alter his decision, but should 
complete his service in the particular branch he had 
selected. Other provinces lollowed Sir Richard Temfrfe’s 
initiative, and the Civil Service in all the administrations of 
India, except Bunnah, is now divided as above described ; 
and though Sir Charles Elliott at one time obtained the 
sanction of the Imperial Government to the postponement 
by junior civilians of their choice of the branch they would 
serve in .till after the twelfth year, and to their appointment 
for short periods to both branches alternatively, it is now 
almest. everywhere ‘the practice'for civilians to choose not 
latM than in -their twelfth year the branch' of the Service 
tiiey will belong to. .-■f-tn 

,iTho> systemds! attended with certain disadvantages. It 
has put an end to the Civil Servioe-«as a homogeneous 
body-r and.thiS‘ha8 had the effect >t^- diminishing the osprU 
da carps axiAt<camaradaru>\Jn>X formerly^existed between its 
members. .It. has caused a* certain amount of friction, not 
to aay jealousy, between the two branches. • But the- 
advaas^[es of the- new system are much greater than its 
disadvantages. . The members of the judicial branch have 
now.ample leisure and opportunuy> for becoming conversant 
with the details-of the law. Even if they do not the 
lamMQlosel-y<.<they cannot fail to -become by^-pracskO-' and 
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experience proficient in its administration. But most of 
them do devote themselves to the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of it. Some of them even during their periods 
of furlough stud)' English law, and are called to the 
English Bar; so that when they are elevated to a seat on 
the High Court Bench, they are in this respect on an 
equality with their brethren, a third of whom must accord¬ 
ing to law be recruited from the ranks of the English and 
Indian Bars, 

But, unfortunately, the judicial branch of the Civil 
Service, thus formed, is unpopular both with the service 
and the public. It is unpopular with the service, because 
the life of a Judge is dull, monotonous, and laborious. A 
judge has every day to perform the same or similar duties i 
there is no variety in his labours. To make himself 
thoroughly efficient, be has to study and become' con¬ 
versant with many systems and branches of'-law, Hindu 
and Mohammedan law, rent, revenue, and statute law,i 
mortgages, contracts, and the nebulous doctrines of equity 
The criminal codes are the easiest subjects he has to. deal 
wkh. vNo English Judge has to administer so many legal 
^atems.so much at variance with each other. An Itsdian 
Jsudge can never, like his English brethren, specialise, and 
become a perfect master of any particular branch. Then,' 
ap Indian judge, unless he makes small jokes.'or great 
mistakes, is seldom, like bis executive brethren,- much its. 
the eye . of the public... He plods on . from day. to -dayiand 
rarely comnunds any public aueiuion.-.. Again, the judicial 
branch, .does not enjoy much reputatiaii for abilityiior 
eifficMAcy.. ..While la this country the flowen-of tbeiyogdhi 
o(. Eogland flock to the Bar,.where they.canTise.toial#SBtf 
aoy poMtiflpk.of;responsibility, dignity. aad>«makuntn«,-ao 
isb-dilTerent .in.. indiafTwhere the axecusiwen bftaachi o#i 4 h»« 
Service,.atto4ata..th6 -ambitious .end the •mou ablerof fhet 
young men...<Th«.great rewards of/tha^ervioeyaM erttsadf' 
for tbemembers.of the,exncnw«, aad iatseometimes nowh 
regarded almost, ay<repro«eb to-a.eiviliftn aevthe ^auaebedp 
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to the judicial branch, a sentiment which is fostered by 
the practice, followed by all local governments, of relegating 
to the judicial all failures in the executive branch. I 
remember a Secretary to the Bengal Government, Mr. 
H. L. Dampier, when examined as a witness by the 
Finance G^mmission, being asked what was done with an 
officer who failed to dischai^e his executive duties with 
efficiency. Mr. Dampier smiled, and replied that out of 
respect to Mr. Justice Cunningham, who was a member 
of the Commission, he would rather not answer that 
question. On being pressed to do so, he said: *'We 
make him a Judge." This practice still continues, but 1 
am glad to say that during the time I held charge of the 
English department of the Calcutta High Court, I on 
several occasions objected with success to the judicial 
branch of the Civil Service of Bengal being treated as a 
refuge for the slack and the incompetent; and even re¬ 
taliated by returning to executive duties several Judges 
who had failed to give the Court satisfaction in the dis< 
charge of their judicial functions. 

Though the Judicial is certainly the less showy and 
attractive branch, and may not be sought after by the rising 
juniors of the Service, it is not to be supposed that it has 
not its advantages, and does not attract some men of 
ability. Some prefer the greater independence and peace 
of a judicial career, and are satished with ihe dignified 
position of a High Court Judge, and the higher pension 
to be obtained by eleven and a half years' service in it. 
Their long experience of provincial life, the knowledge 
they thus attain of the habits and customs and ways of 
thinking of the people, and their acquaintance with the 
Indian vernaculars, render Indian judicial officers most 
excellent, and even sometimes unerring, judges of facts, 
and enables them to disentangle with facility the most 
skilfully woven webs of partly truth and partly false¬ 
hood. which astute and unscrupulous suitors delight in 
spreading before the Courts. There is an old story, which 
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may be told again once more, that the late Sir Ashley 
Eden, when examined before one of those Commissions 
which are constantly being appointed to advise on the 
better government of India, but of whose labours litile 
practical result ever appears, was asked whether he would 
prefer to be tried by a barrister or a civilian Judge; he 
replied that would depend on whether he was innocent or 
guilty of the charge brought against him. If guilty, he 
would prefer to be tried by a barrister Judge fresh from 
England; but if innocent, he would choose as the arbiter 
of his fate a civilian with long experience of the country, 
and accustomed to weighing the testimony of native wit¬ 
nesses. If one scrutinizes the cases decided in the Calcutta 
High Court during the last twenty years, which have 
formed the subject of public'criticism, it will be found 
that none of the members of the benches that decided these 
cases were civilian Judges. If anyone wishes to discover a 
judicial scandal in which a civilian Judge was concerned, he 
will have to go back more than twenty years, to the case in 
which Mr. Justice Romesh Chander Mitter and Mr. Justice 
Grant convicted of forgery a tea-planter, who afterwards 
received a free pardon from the Supreme Government, and 
no civilian Judge, I venture to say, could or would ever 
have observed, when the decision of a case turned on the 
interpretation of a simple vernacular expression in every¬ 
day use, " In this matter I am in the hands of my learned 
(Indian) colleague.” As a rule, however, the commercial 
public of Calcutta, of whom alone I can speak, do not 
approve of civilian Judges. They believe them to be 
MbeervicDt to Government, which, as far as my experieoM 
goes, they are not, though they are not prejudiced agnost 
it.' On the other hand, any Judge who makes io public 
what appears to be an attack on Government, or speaks of 
the High Court being sometimes the only protection the 
public have against a powerful executive,” is extolled as a 
Daniel come to judgment, is cheered till the echoes 
resound in the ball. 
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Another argument often urged against the civilian Judge 
is that none but practising barristers are btted for seats on 
the Bench. But such a view does not prevail in other 
countries—as, for example, France, where the Judges are 
members of a service, and may rise to high judicial office 
without ever having pleaded a cause. Nor does there 
seem, on general principles, to be any reason why a man 
who lias received a good legal education and successfully 
passed the usual legal examinations, and who has spent the 
greater part of his lifetime in weighing evidence and 
deciding cases which involves the consideration of the 
two sides of each cause, should not be as well qualified to 
discharge the functions of a Judge as a man whose occupa¬ 
tion has been that of a partiaan, and whose duty« as such, 
has been to look at only ond side of the case, and to make 
the best of it, irrespective of its merits. Some commercial 
men are less antipathetic to civilian Judges than the gener¬ 
ality, and admit that they are proficient in the codes and in 
rent and revenue law, but say that they are wanting in ex¬ 
perience of commercial causes, and that they do not want 
them to decide such cases. Civilian Judges who have learnt 
their work in the interior of the country have certainly less 
experience of commercial cases and questions of contract 
thait lawyers who have been in good practice in a 
Prsaidency town; but it is quite a mistake to assume, as 
commercial men sometimes seem to do, that a briefless 
and unsuccessful barrister is necessarily better qualified so 
decide such suits than a successful member of the Civil 
Service ofsome standing. The possession of a.good general 
education, which is all that success at the coospetitive ex¬ 
amination for the Civil Service of India insures, does not 
disqualify a man from being a good commercial lawyer, 
when he has had some experience of such cases. Every¬ 
thing must have a beginning. Every one called to the Bar 
is not born a lawyer, and only sometimes becomes one. 
And I can point to Mr. Justice W. Maephersoo (now Sir 
William Maepherson) as a most sound commercial Judge^ 
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who with great success on the Original side of the 
Calcutta High Court I was once in the private chamber 
of Chief Justice Petherara, when Mr. Justice Macpherson 
came in. After he had transacted his business and retired, 
Sir Comer Petheram turned to me and said : “ There goes 
a man who would have made his fortune as a commercial 
lawyer in England.’' 

So much for the present. Now for the future. What 
is to be the future of the judicial branch of the Civil 
Service ? It cannot remain in its present anomalous 
position, disowned as it is both by the executive and by 
the legal profession. Either it must be abolished or it 
must be improved, and its members placed on an equality 
with barrister Judges both in India and England. Many 
advocate its abolition, and contend that with so many 
Indians on the Bench and with so many professional Indian 
practitioners, civilians are no longer required either for 
District or High Court Judgeships. It <rould be a per¬ 
fectly logical proceeding to abolish the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service. There is a statutory difficulty, 
for at present one-third of the High Court Bench must be 
members of the Civil Service, but that could be overcome. 
But would this be a wise step to take, or is this a measure 
that could be adopted without grave political danger ? It 
is notorious that many of the junior Indian Bar and of 
the provincial pleaders have the greatest sympathy with 
the revolutionaries, and with the native journalists who 
flood the country with disloyal and inflammatory articles. 
1 once asked a leading Calcutta merchant what be would 
do ii no more civilian Judges were appoimed to fihe 
Calcutta High Court He repliedi “I would close psy 
firm, and withdraw my capital from India." H on 
other hand, the judicial branch of the Civil Serviee-is 
to be reiamed, then two st^s must be takesa - la 'the 
first place, a better system of training the junior, members 
of the Service who select dda branch should be ackipted 
so that from the wy hrst they may be qualified, to-dis- 
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ch&rge the responsible functions entrusted to them. At 
present there may be said to be no regular system for 
training them, or for insuring that they have an adequate 
knowledge of civil law before being called on to administer 
it. Selected candidates are no doubt required during their 
period of probation in England to study criminal law, and 
junior civilians have to pass two departmental examinations 
in criminal and revenue law in India before they are em¬ 
powered to exercise the full powers of a magistrate and 
Deputy Collector. But nowhere in India, except perhaps 
in the Punjab, are junior civilians who elect to serve in the 
judicial line obliged to pass any examination in civil law, 
and they are appointed to officiate as District and Sessions 
Judges, and to exercise both original and appellate powers 
in involving abstruse questions of Hindu and 

Mahommedan and statute law, mortgages and equity, 
without their being called on to give the slightest evidence 
of their possession of even the most elementary knowledge 
of these branches of legal lore. The results are often 
deplorable. The newly-appointed District Judges cannot 
fail to be at 6rst far less competent than the native 
judiciary whose work they have to supervise, and whose 
decisions are appealable to them. They necessarily 
commit blunders, and though these may be corrected in 
second appeal or in revision, the present system involves a 
waste of time and power, not to mention the unnecessary 
expense in which it involves litigants. As an instance of 
what happens as things are now managed, it may be 
mentioned that when it became necessary recently to re¬ 
move a junior civilian from the judicial branch in which be 
had been tried and found wanting, he complained that it 
was hard to take away from him his appointment as Judge 
“just as he was beginning to learn the rudiments of law.” 

The defects and dangers of the present system, or rather 
absence of system, were pointed out in the Imperial Council 
in 1903; and though promises were then made that steps 
would be taken to improve it, and correspondence with 
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local govemmenu ensued, still, after the lapse of more than 
five years, no practical measures have been adopted for the 
removal and correction of its evila Local governments 
continue to act as if junior civilians can be endowed with 
the highly technical knowledge required for the proper 
discharge of their duties as civil courts by the simple 
process of gazetting them to be District Judges, in a 
manner somewhat similar to that in which bishops are 
consecrated and endowed with the capacity to discharge 
their episcopal functions—viz,, by Divine unction and the 
laying-on of hands. 

But much more remains to be done to bring the judicial 
branch of the Civil Service to a high state of efficiency, and 
to induce the promising juniors of the service to enter it 

As 1 have already said, the ambitious will not choose it, 
and prefer the executive branch. The reason is not far to 
seek. The doors of high preferment are closed to the 
judicial civilian. The top of his tree is a seat on the High 
Court Bench, with the chance of a plain knighthood given 
only on retirement, and after tong years of drudgery in the 
debilitating climate of the plains. The executive civilian's 
lot is a much happier one. If he has any talent, he at an 
early suge of bis career joins the local secretariat, and 
passes only the winter in the plains. In the hot weather 
he goes with his Government to the hills. When he rises 
still higher he obtains an appointment at Simla, and later 
on he becomes the Governor of a province, and has 
bestowed on him the insignia and dignity of an Indian 
knighthood. On bis retirement he often obtains a seat 
on the Council of the Secretary of State for India. Tl» 
judicial civilian, except in Burmah and the Panjab, is 
barred from participation in all these sweets of office. He 
is a Judge, and must not hope for them. In Burmah, 
however, one Chief Judge has been promoted to be a 
member of the Viceregal Executive Council, aqd. his 
successor now fills the Lieutenant-Govemomhip of the 
Province. But in other provinces the judicial cinliaQ 
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meets with oo such good fortune. On the other hand, he 
is held ineligible for all legal preferment on the ground that 
he is a civilian and not a lawyer. All high legal appoint 
ments in India, such as Chief Justiceships and the l^^l 
membership of Council, are reserved for barristers. A 
civilian may be a Chief Judge of the Chief Courtt of 
Buroiah and the Panjab, and he may act as Chief Jus.tice 
of a High Court, but he is never appointed substantively 
as such, even though he may have been called to the Bar, 
and so is technically, as well as may be actually, qualified 
for the post. The legislative department of the govern¬ 
ment of India is officered largely by judicial civilians. The 
Secretary is at present a barrister, but the Deputy and 
Under-Secretaries are civilians, and when the Secretary has 
gone on leave, his place has often been filled by a civilian. 
But a civilian is never appointed to be legal member of 
Council. There have been and still are several members 
of the Civil Service well qualified for this post. The name 
of the late Mr. R. Greeven may be mentioned as one of 
these. But doubtless in future the legal membership of 
Council will, for political reasons, be reserved for an Indian 
barrister. Then, the legal appointments at the India 
Office and the legal membership of the Secretary of State 
for India’s Council are always bestowed on barrister 
Judges, and the netired civilian Judge has to spend his 
days ip idleness, white he sees his quondam barrister col¬ 
leagues, as well as some of his executive brethren, filling 
Government posts of usefulness and profit. Again, a civU 
lian Judge, however great his attainments, seems never to 
be appointed a member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council It would seem most desirable that a Judge 
conversant with the Indian languages and character, and 
with a long! and intimate experience of the people, acquired 
during many years’ residence in the provinces of India, 
and therefore well able to form a just opinion on the facts 
of the cases appealed from India, should be appointed a 
member of this tribunal; but this is never done. It. U 
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certainly not surprising that in these circumstances the 
judicial branch of the Civil Service does not attract the 
most promising of the juniors, and that they should be averse 
to embracing a career in which they must always occupy a 
position of inferiority to their barrister colleagues. The 
present system of inviting junior members of the Service 
to qualify themselves for and to join the judicial brantch, 
and then to regard them as disqualified for the highest 
legal offices on the ground of their being civilians, is neither 
logical nor just. 

Another inequality between a civilian High Court Judge 
and his barrister and Indian colleagues, though it may be 
no more than a pin-prick, is that he does not receive the 
same pay as they do, for even when he has earned his civilian 
pension, before he is appointed to the High Court, he is 
compelled to continue his subscriptions to it during the 
whole period of his service in the High Court. But 
barrister and Indian Judges get their pensions without any 
deduction being made from their salary on this account. 
Then, at the end of his service in the High Court, when a 
civilian Judge retires after having earned and being appa¬ 
rently entitled to both pensions, by the irony of fate (or 
rather by the rules of the Financial Department of the 
Government of India), he is obliged to give up his civilian 
pension for which he has subscribed during the whole of 
his service. On the other hand, civilian members of the 
Viceregal Executive Council, on being appointed to that 
body, are exempted from subscribing for their pensions on 
the ground that they must be put on an equality with their 
aon>civilian colleagues. The law favours equality, but 
apparently not in the case of civilian and non'civiUan 
J udges. 

Serious changes must then, I submit, be made in the 
constitution of the judicial branch of the Civil Service 
before it can afford an adequate career for talented juniors 
of the service, or its members can be said to be fairly 
treated. If this be not done it had far better be abolished, 
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and legal appointments in India be reserved exclusive!/for 
Indian barristers and pleaders, though I doubt if Govern¬ 
ment will dare to take this step for many years to come. 

I would add but one word more. In making these 
remarks I have no personal interest to serve. I have ended 
my official career, and all 1 can hope for from this expres* 
sion of my opinion~though probably I hope in vain—is that 
it may perhaps lead to justice being done in the future to a 
branch of the service of which I have been long a member, 
and from which my severance is so recent that I can 
scarcely realize that I have ceased to belong to it. 



INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AS IT STRIKES 
A DISTINGUISHED FRENCH STUDENT. 

By Joseph Chaiu-ey. 

If we may borrow from India, “ it is never labour lost 
to the student of the Indian problem to gather the views of 
intelligent and well-informed foreign observers,” and there¬ 
fore we make no apology for publishing the following 
translation of an article which appeared in L'Opinion on 
June 13. 1908, written by Monsieur Cbailley, a clever 
exponent of the science of Colonial administration. It does 
not, of course, in some particulars represent views to which 
this Association can commit itself, but it is so interesting 
and so generally appreciative of British work in India that 
the Council have decided to publish it m exlenso without 
comment or explanation. 

India is disturbed and agitated. On the North-West 
Frontier, along the spurs of the Himalayas as far as the 
Afghan plateau, one or other of the tribes more or less 
dependent on England has taken up arma They are not, 
as it might seem, excited to rebellion by the Amir, but 
they are aided and abetted by some of their brothers in the 
Afghan dominion. In the interior of India, in more than 
one part, at one time in the Punjab, and now more 
especially in the two Bengals, some agiutors have tried, 
and are still trying to appeal both to the interests and the 
passions of the people, in order to try and stir up not 
only Hindoos but Mussulmans against the English rule. 
Between these two there is no connection. The tribes of 
the North-West are warlike robbers, who fight for pleasure 
or for spoil. The agitators are discontented people, who 
are ambitious and who clamour for reforms. With what 
are they discontented.’ What do they want, and what are 
their ambitions? It is a long story. India, which is as 
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large as Europe from Moscow to Gibraltar, numbers 
300,000,000 inhabitants; 6o.ooo.ooo are under the rule of 
native Princes, and 240.000,000 are under English rule. 
England has taken the whole of a century to conquer her. 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to the middle of 
the nineteenth. 1$ has been a work done by patience and 
opportunity rather than by mere force. There was not, 
and there never has been, an Indian nation. If there is 
one some day, it will be the English who have created it 
in all its particulars. The conquered were a hundred 
different peoples, different in race, religion, history, and 
language ; people with white skin and people with black ; 
Hindoos, Buddhists, Mohammedans, and Animists; men 
of the plough and men of the sword ; priests, warriors, etc. 
England has subdued them, ruling them at first from afar 
and afterwards ruling them on the spot, with a watchful 
sagacity, and with, at the very least, a desire to do justice. 
She has imposed peace, insured the security of person and 
property, and has taught industry, expecting economic 
Results. It has been an enormous task, which she has done 
nlone and done well, without native councillors, if not with- 
put native assistance. She has been able to admit a great 
nljiptbcr itjto the execution of this task, and has reserved 
conception ao<l direction of it to herself—a form ,of 
government which Macaulay has styled "an enlightened, 
benevolent despotism.’*^ 

The Indian malcontents will only admit the word 
" despotisrp " in this formula. 

In order to pass judgment on their criticisms, it is 
necessary to know bow the administration of India is 
organised. The English will tell us that they govern with 
1,000 officials ; but they have in view only the Civil Service, 
which is entrusted with the general administration, wi?,h 
the land revenue, with the courts of justice, and which is 
recruited by competitive examination and invested with 
great prestige. One ought to add to this I3>ooo or t 4 » 0 Q£> 
other Englishmen who make up the technical services. 
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a total of 15,000. These 15.000 Englishmen have under 
their control many millions of natives. About 100 are 
high officials (Judges of the High Court, Directors of 
Accounts, District Judges, and Collectors); these earn 
from 800 to 3,000 per annum. The rest are secondary 
magistrates; engineers; men in the police, Postal and 
Telegraph Departments; in the raUways; in the Irriga- 
tion Department, etc. (these earn from 10 to 1,000 
rupees per month); subordinates of every rank, of 
eveH^ quality, who share the innumerable and inferror 
appointments which the English are not allowed to take 
for more than one reason. It is In order to recruit this 
formidable army of subordinates that they have created 
the universities and schools of India, and have organized a 
system of education foUowing a plan for which Macaulay, 
who was at that time a member of the Government of India, 

is responsible. , 

The Charier of 1833 had just made the promise, which 

was confirmed later by the Proclamation of 1858, that no 
subject of the Queen would be excluded by reason of mce, 
colour, or religion, from any public appointment. As they 
sHshed to make natives into officials, it was necessary 
ri) -educate them. They deliberately and exclusively 
pointed out Western ideas of learning to them. Macaulay 
doubtless believed, (they all believed it in those days), that 
education in'itself wis sufficient to effect a rapid change Itf 

the mental outlook of a people. ’ 

It changed very little, but it altered considemMy the* 
respective social influences, if not the Actual valw tf't^ 
diflerent classes of the population. It prepared the futuft t 
of a new clasd, one with which Rie Ahglo-lndian Golrtjrh- 
ment would more than once ha-fe td'redion: Ltit u6 ^ I «t 
by a term, ndt too inaccurate. the letWwd class. W 
would take tod foiJg to describe the Jjrogramme and 
of education. Tts 'examinations; etc.» Let us 
Selves by sayWg that It was the' upper castei the 
Princes, biit "dhiefly tie Brahanns, whd’fiHed the-schools 
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and the colleges. They were glad to procure for them¬ 
selves, (thanks to their prodigious memories,) a means of 
livelihood, eager to raise their social status. They took 
diplomas and passed the examinations which qualified them 
for the public service. They even had a try for the Civil 
Service in the competitive examinations, and every year 
there have been some successful candidates of their class 
among the English. At this moment, strong in the 
promises of 1833 and 1858, and strong in their success in 
the Universities and in the examinations, they believed they 
had reached the object of their ambition—namely, higher 
appointments with the powers that appertain thereto. 
But it was not to be, and they found themselves soon 
taken down a peg or two. This was a cruel disappoint- 
ment, out of which has come much irritation and distrust 

The English have been doubly imprudent. At first 
they promised much in terms vague and unexplained. 
They had promised, but with mental reservations which 
for a long time had been kept secret. Afterwards, having 
created schools for the purpose of training officials, they 
appointed masters who were at first chiefly Europeans, but 
afterwards natives, not of a very high order. Their 
Universities became examining bodies without possessing 
any serious influence over the minds and characters of the 
students. The products of these affiliated colleges were 
mediocre ; memory was developed more chan the intel¬ 
ligence ; the learning was more superficial than profound 
the docility of the students was more marked than their 
ociginaliiy—everything, in fact, which would qualify them 
for posts of a subordinate rank. But tb^y found them¬ 
selves far from the fulfilment of their highest hopes. 

For a long time the English and the natives alike have 
refused to acknowledge this failure of their hopes. The 
natives continued to learn and to gain diplomas ; they went 
on asking for and obtaining these secondary places. At 
length a chosen few despised these same consolations and 
turned their attention to politics. Some formed on the 
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spot the National Indian Congress^that organ which 
shows forth the claims of the natives ; whilst others went 
to England, there to look for and to iind encouragement 
and help. Some men of considerable importance—Brad- 
laugh, for example — made themselves the allies and 
champions of their cause; whilst in India some natives 
of considerable talent have made themselves the deter¬ 
mined advocates of the ambitions of their class. Among 
these are Mr. Romesh Duti, at one time a Commissioner 
in the Civil Service, who has helped on the cause by his 
books, scientific in appearance; also Mr. Gokhald, with bis 
sustained and fiery eloquence, the power of which even the 
Viceroy had to own. 

All that existed without actual result until the day of the 
Russo - Japanese war. The victories of Japan excited 
enthusiasm in Asia. China, Indo-China, Persia, and, above 
all, India, believed that the European Powers would be 
shaken from this time. The dlite, who were less credulous, 
hoped for much in the way of reforms and liberties from a 
man like Mr. Morley, the Secretary of State for India. 
Two groups were formed, one already in existence, called 
the legfal agitation party, the other composed of those who 
desired a propaganda of their cause by deeds, by boycot¬ 
ting English goods, and by the use of bombs—1.«., the 
party of violence. An occasion arose which furnished a 
pretext—the division of the immense province of Bengal 
(So millions) into two new provinces. A false interpreta>- 
cion was made of this measure, and the movement passed 
from words into deeds. The local government was 
stupefied and England was disturbed, but did not wish to 
return violence tor violence. Inquiries were started. An 
Under-Secretary of State came to India in order to study 
and prepare measures for decentralization. In the interval, 
the old heads of the l^al agitation party made some 
ground. The powers that be consented to listen to them, 
and these are some of their complaints at the present time: 
England rules rigorously, and appropriates some of the 
sums which she levies on the Indian people for the benefit 
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of British policy. This is why the taxation is too heavy, 
and why, in a country relatively fertile, famine rages. The 
people oi certain districts are too poor, in consequence of 
the taxes, to buy grain. England ignores the people that 
she has to govern. She holds herself aloof and considers 
them beneath her; she gives them no proof of being able 
either to understand them or to sympathize with them. 
That is why she passes so many measures which are con¬ 
trary to her own interests and contrary to the sentiments of 
her subjects. 

This state of things will continue as long as she refuses 
the cooperation of the natives. She has trained, both 
in the schools of India and in the Universities of England, 
a select* number—men of action, whose co-operation should 
be precious tolhcr if she would only cease to repulse them, 
if she would only adnrii them into her Councils. Let her 
make room for some Indians in the Viceroy’s Council, in 
the India Council (in London), in the Executive Councils 
trf" the Governors of Madras and Bombay; let her make 
room for some Indians in the different Legislative Councils, 
rtot only for a few individuals chosen, as they are at present, 
by the Executive, but let there be room made for many 
more rcprCsentatives chosen bjr'the people. 

' 3 'Such; in broad lines, is the programme of the claims of 
the legal agitation party. 'I 

In the meantime the violent party has not entirely giwn 
up its methods, and bombs from time to time accentuate 
and'Stipport the arguments of their more pacific allies. 
‘‘‘The English have much to say in answer to the argu¬ 
ments of their adversaries. 

Firstly this: that it is a mistake to suppose that these 
accusations'are accurate. The lettered classes—products 
of the Universities—do not represent either the sentiments 
or the interests of* the masses. They would be repudiated 
by the aristocracy and by the masses of the people whohve 
by their own labour, and who have probably more confidence 
to t!hc talents, and more faith in the justice of the European 
a^ an administrator than they would ever have in the native. 
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Then, again, that these lettered classes are neither so 
well instructed nor so able as they imagine themselves to 
be. and their administrative and political abilities are prob¬ 
ably far below their intellectual abilities. Therefore it 
would be too great a risk to hand over to them the duties 
of presiding over the destinies of their people. 

And. finally, that the gifts of mere scholarship and of 
being able to pass examinations with success are not 
sufficient in themselves to qualify a man to govern. Char¬ 
acter and dignity mu?t be acquired. Consequcndy, the 
English aver that if the day ever arrives when the right 
of governing is handed over to the lettered classes, to those 
who are “clever on paper"—to an immense Hindoo 
majority, in fact—then a Urge part of India would rise up 
with one accord and protest. In fact, all the Mohammedans 
have a very different conception of those qualities which 
enable a man to command and to direct, and they would 
implore the English not to abandon them. 

.4, And all this can be supported by facts. But the English 
for the last half-century have indeed committed an irrepar¬ 
able mistake. They have disdained, for reasons of policy, 
IQ.- listen to the complaints of the people in those matters in 
which they have a legitimate grievance; d»ey have made 
solemn promises and then have skilfully' evaded their 
promises. Now, to-day, these stratagems (hardly disguised) 
weigh on their consciences, and they find chemsetvtt coo* 
strained, by reason of the threatened storm, to concede <6 
these claims, when they might have gained by yieldiag to 
them at the opportupe moment during quieter daya 
\ Let US count on ebem still to know how to grant sotne 
concessions aod';how to put off others. But the ei9‘'df 
determined resistance is over. -in 

o.Jndia is about to enier into a new period—one of do- 
operation between master and subject. Let us -hepe,^fbr 
eyecyone’s sake, thac<^be.will cootnue to advance for a 
long tioje to come under the direction of che English, 

.. ■' ..d. .. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

By Gerald Ritchie. 

It muai be admitted that the weight of opinion of the 
many eminent Anglo-Indians who have spoken or written 
on what are popularly known as Lord Morley's Reforms 
is not very favourable, and, in respect of the admission 
of Indians to the Executive Councils, is condemnatory. 
Speaking with all the diffidence proper to one whose adminis¬ 
trative experience was confined to a single province, 
Bengal, and who never advanced beyond the rank of a 
Divisional Commissioner, the present writer welcomes the 
hospitality of the Asiatu Q^rlerly Review to discuss 
briefly—from the point of view of one of the official rank 
and file, and specially from the point of view of Bengal— 
the momentous changes which have recently received royal 
assent 

The debates in both Houses have been interesting, but 
have presented the defect that must always attend Indian 
debates in England—that is, the speeches were often 
characterized by the air of unreality that attaches to 
assertions of the most contradictory sort which cannot 
possibly be tested or appraised by the audience to whom 
they are addressed. It is probably for the first time since 
the administration of India passed from the Company to 
the Crown that the leaders of both English political parties 
joined in a debate on the internal affairs of India. The 
Times has rendered valuable service by its numerous and 
well-informed articles and through its correspondence 
columns in interesting public opinion and in focussing the 
views of Anglo-Indians. India has this time no reason to 
complain of the neglect of its affairs by the English public 

Opinion has been strongly divided on the imporunce to 
be attached to the “intellectuals" of India, the educated 
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class who have absorbed Western ideas and cherish 
Western ideals of government. Without going over the 
well-worn ground as to whom they represent and what title 
they have to be considered, I would say at the outset that 
it seems to me altogether unsafe and unstatesmanllke to 
undervalue their influence. While they include many of a 
shallow and foolish type, it is impossible for any thinking 
man who has been in contact with the best class among 
them to deny them a perfectly genuine patriotism, honour¬ 
able and legitimate in every, sense, or to refuse to recognize 
them as a force to be reckoned with. 

The upshot of the constitutional changes now deter¬ 
mined is, in the first place, that the Legislative Councils 
arc to be enlarged; there is to be an extension of the 
suffrage for the purpose of electing members, with pro¬ 
visions for the adequate representation of Mahommedans; 
there is to be no longer an official majority in these 
chambers, and the non-officials are to have the power of 
initiating legislation (the results always subject to veto), of 
passing abstract resolutions, of voting on the Provincial 
Budget, and of asking supplementary questions. 

On the whole, I think all this will provide a useful safety- 
valve for the political enthusiasm of the '‘intellectuals," 
and that irhile undoubtedly It will involve a good deal of 
friction, it is better to have the necessary divergences of 
views between East and West thrashed out in a regular 
way than to have perpetual one-sided resolutions passed at 
congresses and public meetings. 1 do not think it is too 
much to expect that a sense of responsibility will tend to 
curb extravagances on the part of the Indian leaders, 
and that a few quite genuine grievances will be brewght 
forward, vendlated, and remedied. Should the enlarged* 
Bengal Legislative Council press by unanimous non-oflidal 
majorities for the reconsideration of the Partition, I cannot 
see with what logic or show of justice such a demand 
could be disr^arded. The legislative work which comes 
within the purview of a Provincial Legislative Council is 
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nowadays of small importance. The great land questions 
have been settled in the present generation, the sub¬ 
stantive law of the land on all matters of criminal and 
civil law is embodied in well-known codes, and the Local 
Governments are not likely to meet with inconvenience in 
failing to carry such Bills as will probably be brought 
forward for some time to come. In the matter of the 
Budget, too, the basis of taxation is fixed, and will certainly 
not be extended by the Indian members. Their past 
history shows that in matters of this sort they will be 
absolutely unprogressive, and their one cry will be to cut 
down expenditure of every sort. But the conditions of the 
supply services are fixed, and cannot be changed. It will 
be difficult to deny the demands for the Public Works 
Budget, the Irrigation or Railway Departments. The 
limitation of public revenues will choke off the airy sugges¬ 
tions now made for universal education and distributing 
large grants for district works, and so forth. 

But resolutions will no doubt be passed for repealing the 
Arms Act. for rendering Indians eligible as volunteers, for 
examinations for the Civil Service to be held in India, 
and similar stock congress proposals which cannot be 
given effect to. And undoubtedly persistent indifference 
of Government co such, reiterated demands will be bad 
for political poace, But in this respect I do not apprehend 
that the situation will be changed for the worse from what 
it is at present, or, in fact, be otherwise than unavoidable. 

Nor dotl think that any harm will result from increased 
power of interpellation. When the right was first admitted 
some fifteen years ago, there was considerable apprehension 
of its abuse, which experience has falsified. 

The demand for separate Mahommedan representation 
seems to me, going upon purely Bengal experience, rather 
an artificial and manufactured article, though the justice of 
it may be plausibly argued on academical grounds. In 
point of fact, in Bengal at all events, the interests of the 
two creeds are practically the sime. The only way that 
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the Mussulmans could gain would be by having special 
creed legislation, which is, of course, at variance with the 
whole British system and unpermissible. 

So much for the Provincial Legislative Councils. The 
same considerations apply to the Imperial Legislative 
Council, but in a lesser degree, as the official members 
will be in a majority, and impracticable extremists are less 
likely to obtain scats. 

My belief, then, is that the extension of the powers of 
the Councils is a safe measure, and that the risk of 
dangerous obstruction is practically nil. This is not saying 
much, and the question will naturally be asked whether 
advantages are to be anticipated for the country in the 
shape of less bureaucratic and more popular administration 
and greater economy, and whether the extended powers 
will serve as an instrument of political education. 

I fear that to this query only a very guarded answer can 
be given. In any European Sutc the opportunity for 
salutary control and supplying driving power to the official 
machine would be taken advantage of under the new 
system. The Sydney Hollands would interest themselves 
in hospital administration; the Sydney Webbs and Lyulph 
Suolcys would look after education, judging from the 
Bengal sundpoini, the possible number of councillors likely 
to put a practical shoulder to the wheel is extraordinarily 
small. There will be any amount of fluent destructive 
criticism, but hardly any of the helpful sort Would that 
it were otherwise; but one cannot be blind to the facts. I 
always remember the Calcutta Joint Sto<?k Company that 
was started some years ago with a great flourish pf 
trutnptts and speech^ from optimistic orators to undertake 
the indigenous manufacture of matches. Bengal was to 
show tbaa it was abreast of the times, that it could supply 
its own wants, and manufacture matches widiout European 
wntroj. But the manners of the undertaking in a very 
few years .lost sight of these admirable patriotic principles, 
and found that it saved trouble alh round to ceaae ih^u- 
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facturing matches themselves, and to content themselves 
with putting labels on matchboxes of European manufacture, 
staling that they were purely of Indian origin. The 
project whose inception had been marked by such eloquent 
speeches and flag-waving fizzled out in an ignominious 
police-court case. 

The experience of the Calcutta Municipality shows also 
what little ground there is for high-soaring anticipation. 
Thirty years ago the citizens of Calcutta were given 
practically complete powers of self-government on the 
model of a modern English borough, the chief distinction 
being that an official chairman was nominated and appointed 
by GovernmeoL There is a consensus of well-informed 
opinion that the powers given were misused, and that tl^ 
government of the city fell below the standard ed any 
decently governed European town. The system was an 
improvement on what went before, and under it a few hard¬ 
working and really valuable Municipal Councillors were 
developed. But these were not able to control the 
capriciousness and instability of the main body of the 
Council, with the result that the Calcutu Town Councillors 
were constantly at variance with their executive officers; 
they formed no ideals of what was wanted; they covered 
themselves with ridicule by impracticable proposals, and 
instead of affording driving power, acted simply as a brake, 
and limited themselves to sypplying the very minimum of 
the measures required by European public opinion for the 
metropolis of 1 ndia. Things came to such a pass that some 
ten years ago their powers had to be very materially curtailed 
in the interests of sanitation and decent civic existence. 

To myself personally, who had filled the office of 
Municipal Chairman for three years, and had the strong^! 
sympathy with the principle of self-government, this result 
was a great disappointment. But I feel bound to say, 
with considerable subsequent experience of the working of 
similar bodies in England, that 1 have no doubt that the 
drastic step taken was fully justified. 
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The same defects are bound to show themselves m the 
sphere of provincial legislation. Nor is the reason (ar to 
seek. The idea of going into harness and training himself 
for the successful conduct of local affairs, as our public men 
do at home, is altogether alien to the average educated 
Indian. He ulks politics without realizing that if he 
aspires to drive the machine he must have some notion of 
how to do it For my part, it seems to me that the 
British Government is simply hungering to hnd men of 
character and capacity to promote and honour, and that, as 
far as the opportunities now to hand go, there is no reason 
whatever why Indians should not attain the ideal of 
colonial self-government to which they aspire. The only 
hindrance is that at present the leaders show no ability 
towards framing a constructive policy that shall be inde-. 
pendent of the English for its success. 

Of far greater practical importance is the other branch 
of Lord Morley’s scheme to which 1 turn, the appoint¬ 
ment of Indians to the highest executive posts—namely, 
membership of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, of the Governors of Bombay and Madras, and 
of the new Executive Council which it is proposed to 
create immediately in Bengal. 

Now there is a whole world of difference between the 
position of an Indian on a Legislative and on an Executive 
Council. In the latter case he will be working with and 
be powerfully influenced by British colleagues, and will 
constantly be under a sense of great responsibility to the 
authority that hets appointed him. Every administrator is 
aware of the admirable work that has been done by Indians 
working under analogous conditions in every department of 
the State, and I think it would be difflcult to cite instances 
where undef these conditions disloyalty has been shown. 

Lord Mwley has lost no time in giving an earnest of 
his new policy by appointing Mr. Sinha, Advocate-General 
of Bengal, to the legal membership of the Council of India, 
a post held in the past by a Fitgames Ste{dten and a Heor>' 
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Maine. Mr. Sinha’s career illustrates what I have said 
about our offering a tarriire onverte attx talents. Born in 
a backward district, educated in the district school, with 
no advantages of birth or fortune, he distinguished himself 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and has rapidly risen by sheer ability to 
the top of his profession. 

To the appointment of Indians to these highest posts, 
ex-Governors such as Lord Lansdowne and Lord Mac- 
Donnell, and also Mr. Balfour, have taken the strongest 
possible exception. I confess that the arguments which 
they use do not appeal to me. I think it was Lord Lytton 
—whom nobody will accuse of being too pro-Indian—who 
burst out in a private letter, published in his Life, against 
the vicious circle of Anglo-Indian reasoning that Indians 
. could not possibly be appointed to the highest posts because 
they had not acquired the necessary experience, while the 
opportunity of acquiring it was denied to them when pro¬ 
posed. It may be that the Mahommedans will be jealous 
of a Hindoo getting a high post, or vise versa, but that 
certainly seems a poor reason for confining the dignity to 
Englishmen. It is suggested that the rulers of Native States 
will dislike the thought that a parvenu fellow-countryman 
(as he may be in their eyes) forms part of the Executive 
Government which partly coittrols their affairs. The argu¬ 
ment seems to me far-fetched, and insomudi as there la any- 
thing in it, I should say tant pis ponreux. We arc surely 
strong enough not to be deflected from pursuing the policy 
that seems to us ri^t in a matter of this sort' by the idea 
that it will not be acceptable to the rulers: of Native States. 
Against all such objections it seems to me that there is an 
enormous preponderating advantage in having the advice 
of an Indian—-even an anglicized Indian—who, I will main¬ 
tain, knows his felloar*countrymen in a way that none of his 
English colleagues (an know them, and in giving the most 
practical proof possible that we mean to act up to the spirit 
of the Queen's proclamation. I predict that in a few years' 
tjmc as little difficulty will b® feft in accepting such appohjl^ 
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mcnts as there now is among the British public in associating 
a John Burns with perfect fitness for a Cabinet appointment, 
horrified as our Whig forebears would have been at the 
idea. After all, no Government of any civDized country has 
ever yet been seen in which foreigners were alone eligible 
for the highest posts. 

Far the most important recommendation of the Decen¬ 
tralization Commission is the one to abolish gradually the 
system of single Lieutenant-Governors in the two Bengals, 
the United Provinces, the Punjaub, Burmah, and the Central 
Provinces, and to assimilate the government of these pro¬ 
vinces to that of Bombay and Madras—namely, to adminis¬ 
tration by a Governor aided by an Executive Council, con¬ 
sisting of four members instead of two members, as at 
present. It was not recommended that the change should 
be made at once in all the provinces, but it has now been 
decided that Bengal only is ripe for iL 

In Bengal the office of Lieutenant-Governor has been 
held by a succession of civilians who have fonhed a school 
of Indian statesmanship. John Peter Grant, George Catlifi' 
bell, Ashley Eden, Steuart Bayley among others, inspired 
confidence in the populations under them, both among the 
" intellectuals ” and the masses, in a very special degree, 
and I cannot believe that in provinces other than Madrai 
and Bombay the civilian succession will be interrupted and 
replaced by men from home who have everything to learfl 
on arrival. Not does this seem to be contemplated except 

. I' 

on rare occasions. 

On the question whether a Council Government is ort 
the whole an improvement on the present system opin^ 
is nitiih divided, and it is noticeable that everybne 
so the system of which he has had experietfti^'Tbe pftsent 
Lieutenant-GoVernor'of Bengll, Sir Ndfihaii Baker, 
declared himself strongly ih favour of a CdQhdl.' 'I tUjiWf 
think that the day is pasied *hcn, in S' provini^ '’flW 
Bengal, a nortiinal one-man rule; is ofeccssaty. "f 
ndminai becausfe I t&hhot'nhagfae tlW rotetb’*bd’ 
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a one-man rule, even though the one man has to work 
through a Council. It has always seemed to roe that to 
a chairman who knows his business the existence of a small 
committee is a source of strength rather than otherwise. 
Both individuals and the public accept decisions on vexed 
questions much more readily when the personality of the 
ruler is kept in the background. And I cannot help 
recalling a considerable number of vagaries on the part 
of past Lieutenant-Governors which a Council would have 
kept in check. The question was considered in 1867, and 
though Lord Lawrence himself was against the change, the 
majority of his Council were for it. The Deccniralizaiion 
Commission say perfectly justly, " However good a thing 
it is to have the personal activity and responsibility 
proper to individual action, you are at the same time liable 
to personal idiosyncrasies, to an over-zeal or activity in 
some particular direction, and sometimes also to the preva¬ 
lence of a crotchet, or (but this rarely) to remtssness or 
unwillingness to grapple with some special question, or 
perhaps to neglect altogether of some special department." 
The Indian politicians hold to the change particularly 
strongly. Here again I think that the association of one 
or two selected Indians working in concert with European 
coofr^es would very considerably strengthen the authority 
of the Provincial Government, and Is a proper way of 
meeting honourable and legitimate Indian aspirations. 

I therefore welcome the proposed reforms in this direc¬ 
tion. There are some others proposed by the Decentrali¬ 
zation Commission which I hope will be adopted, and 
regarding the salutariness of which there can be no two 
opinions. It is universally recognized that the constant 
transfer of ofBcfWs is literally a canker in the administration, 
which saps its robustness and impairs its usefulness. It is 
tare to find an officer who has been so long as three years 
in charge of a district. To tell the truth, the ill-effects of 
the constant changes have gone so far that the thing is 
a perfect scandal. One can read this between the lines 
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in the Commission's Report, which has let down the Civil 
Service gently enough. Not the least disquieting portion 
of it is the disclosure of the falling off of acquaintance with 
the vernaculars among present-day civil servants. 

The causes are pretty obvious. Firstly comes the very 
great difference between the agrhntnis of districts in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the province. On the one hand are the 
pleasant dry districts of Behar and the Chotanagpur up¬ 
lands. where riding and camping are good, the residences 
are pleasant, the work not excessive. In contrast are the 
malarious, swampy districts, where the population is exces¬ 
sively litigious and troublesome, and the social amenities 
small. When posted to one of these penal settlements, a 
man uses every device to escape from it; he takes leave, he 
falls ill, or his wife comes to death's door. Secondly, the 
climate does undeniably lead to men having to take leave 
frequently for reasons of health, and changes are neces¬ 
sitated all round in consequence The South African 
member of the Commission, Mr. Hichens, goes so far as 
think that when an officer attains the full rank of Collector, 
and is placed in charge of a district, he should remain there, 
subject to leave requirements, for the rest of his service, or 
until he is promoted. The administration of a particular 
district should be regarded as his work in life. This seems 
to me perfectly right, but it is a counsel of perfection. 
Still, the Provincial Governments should try to act upon it 
Extra pay should be added to ordinary* salaries for service 
in the bad districts; Government money should be spent 
in improving the house accommodation, and the roads and 
sanitation and medical facilities in the locality. 

It is to be hoped ^t Parliament, the Secretary of State, 
and Governor-General will tolerate no excuse for failing to 
give eflect to the Commission's most important recommeo- 
dation that a District Officer should be kept for three years 
at least in the same district. 

I am a little surprised that the Commission has not 
recommended an alteratioh in the leave rules. These wete 
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framed on the liberal scale suitable to the days of the Cape 
passage, of an India without hill-staions or railways, and 
are nowadays used to militate against continuous tenure of 
districts. Further, the minimum service for a civilian to 
earn a pension {twenty-one years' residence), fixed under 
the conditions just noted, is too short nowadays, and there 
is, no reason why it should not be assimilated to the period 
of thirty years fixed for other services recruited in Erigland. 

I do not believe for a moment that the best Civil Ser¬ 
vice candidates would be deterred from choosing an Indian 
•career if the conditions of their service resembled those of 
other European services in India. The option of 
retiring and settling at .home at the possible age of forty* 
fiKc is by no means an unmixed boon, as many haft found 
■who have been wretched, after such early retirement, for 
want of occupation, and would give much to have the chance 

of returning to harness. . 

We want such men as Sir Richmond Shakespear (to take 
an instance of a great soldier-civilian), who served Govern¬ 
ment for thirty-two years, and during that period but once 
vifitnd England for a few months, and then on public duty. 
TIH type of mao who was willing to do this has largely 
disappeared, to the great detriment of our influence and 
prcaiige. However perfect our administration may .be on 
paper, is on the-,personal relations of individuals.with 
Indians that our strength in India entirely dep^. 

The Commission h 4 s made other good recotfimendationa 
-^namely, for strengthening the position of a Commissioner 
of Division,, for promoting conferences among Commis¬ 
sioners and among District Ofificers (an institution that has 
been worked excellently, hy Sir Andrew Fraser in Bengal). 

and for the compulsory retirement of the unfit. 

But they have woefully gone astray in their vague, and 
unsatisfactory proposals for giving powers to village com 
mittees, or punebayets. and strengthening the position of 

Inoal boards. ■ • 1 

^Jhe idea of handing over the responsibility for deciding, 
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petty civil and criminal disputes to such committees is a 
taking one, no doubt. They are obviously in theory the 
right people to decide them, and, as a matter of fact, are the 
only people qualified to untangle the ravelled skeins of 
village quarrels and misunderstandings. There is a great 
deal to be said for delegating civil and criminal powers in 
petty matters to the leading vill^ers, but on one condition 
only—that no attempt is made to supervise their proceed¬ 
ings or to admit appeal.^ against them ; because with super¬ 
vision and appeals it follows that they must keep records 
and comply with rules, and it is absolutely impossible to 
expect this from them. On the ocher hand, such a change 
would open up the road to abuses, and may be disposed of 
by saying that it would be a leap in the dark contrary to 
the spirit of our administration. 

For the rest, ever since Lord Ripon’s measures in 1884, 
the subject of local self-government has been thrashed out 
ad nauuam. The municipalities, the district and local 
boards then constituted, have had every opportunity of 
developing, untrammelled by official interference. But 
they have proved to be exotic plants, with little root of their 
own, and have exhibited anything rather than robust or 
hardy growth. They are alive, however, and the tinkering 
with these bodies now proposed will have no effect The 
Commission would have been well advised to recogoiae 
that they were not qualified by their rapid obaaevasions 
to make rccomraendauons of any value. The preset 
suggestions certainly seem to. me to have nothing novel ini 
them. 

•U.Uie Decootraliialion Report puts forward few change^, 
it,is twmarbible that it does not discuss even the possibifikjt. 
of replaotog.tbe Civil Service *s constituted ec ptesMt by 
any other agency. Assuredly with such aw advanced owk* 
gressman as Romesh Gbundra DutMa old dviliatir*«- 
among their members, the topic must at least have hboa 
mooted. That no hint or suspicionof chai^ on Uriaalb 

important suhjectisbreatbed aBemsitashow that the present 
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bureaucratic system is indispensable for the country and 
suits the prevailing conditions. 

So far, then, as political aspirations can be satisfied, i 
think that Lord Motley has gone to the farthest limits of 
concession, and that no further agitation will be justified 
for a long time. Agitation will, however, no doubt con¬ 
tinue. 1 recently came across a passage in Aylmer Maude's 
Life of Tolstoy which closely applies to India: "The 
detachment from the real business of life in which young 
Russians grew up, and the comparative isolation In which 
they lived on their country estates, explain the extremely 
radical conclusions often arrived at by those of them who 
wished to make the world better. Chain a man to the 
heavily-laden car of social progress, and he can only 
advance very slowly, though any advance he does accom- 
plish represents much effort and is of practical importance. 
Detach him from that car, and he may easily and pleasantly 
fly away on the winds of speculation to the uttermost realm 
of the highest heaven, without its producing any imme¬ 
diately perceptible result on the lives of his fellow-men. 
What I mean is, that the less a man is involved in practical 
work, the easier and pleasanter it is for him to take up 
extreme positions." Verily practical work is at a discount 
among would-be Indian reformers, though not for want of 
opportunity, and the consequence in India is the same as 
in Russia. 

The extremists who loathe the British because they are 
foreigners, and give vent to the passionate feelings of 
malice, hatred, and revenge which the Southern nature is 
prone to harbour, to its own detriment (as the whole 
dismal course of Indian history shows), will remain un¬ 
affected by the reforms. For security against them and 
their machinations we must rely on strong heads of polipe 
and a strong magistracy. By strong, I mean fearless, 
level-headed men who can be trusted not to confuse 
political agitation with sedition, and who have the knowledge 
of men and the brains to distinguish between political or 
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social agitators and criminal conspirators. In this respect 
1 feel bound to note that there is good ground for thinking 
that of late there has been much disastrous blundering. To 
take one instance, English journalists and Members of 
Parliament have been shadowed by the police when 
travelling in India. This odious and stupid practice of 
superfluous espionage was brought to notice by Mr. 
Wilson, M. P., when, as a member of the Opium Commission, 
he made personal inquiries which it was believed might be 
inconvenient to Government. It has been well and tem¬ 
perately exposed by Mr. H. W. Nevinson in “The New 
Spirit in India." When such a line is adopted towards 
Englishmen, it may be imagined what indignities have 
been placed on Indian politicians—men, for instance, like 
Surendra Natu Baneijee, a conspicuous and honoured 
member of the Press Conference and ex-member of the 
Bengal Legislature. It intimately concerns the credit of 
the Indian Government, whether in Whitehall, Simla or 
Calcutta, to repress sternly the Dogberries and Vergeses, 
who, while unable to get any clue to the frequent bomb 
outrages on a twelve miles length of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway, have been inflicting pin-pricks on Indian gentle¬ 
men of high repuution. 

So much for politics. But the real condition for suc¬ 
cessful relations with our great dependency is that the 
lamp of enthusiasm for India should be kept brightly 
burning, and the supply should not fail of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen able to divest themselves of all prejudice 
against brown skins, and qualified to give the Indians an 
idea of what is meant by the best Western energy, culure, 
and modes of thought. Compared with these, political re¬ 
arrangements are of minor account. 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

A REPLY TO A RECENT AMERICAN MANIFESTO ON THE 

SUBJECT. 

By Sydney Brooks. 

The followiag very striking reply of Mr. Brooks (a gentle¬ 
man with prolonged experience of America) to a recent 
American manifesto attacking the Indian Government 
seems deserving of careful consideration, and forma an 
appropriate appendix tO our second leaflet, " The Truth 
awut the Government of India according to Mr. Howard 
Campbell," and is extracted from the Springtld Sunday 
Republuan of April 4, 1909 : 

Sbvbral American papers recently published, in the form 
of an open letter to Mr. Roosevelt, a manifesto signed by 
seventeen American gentlemen, denouncing, castigating, and, 
as I shall quickly and convincingly show, libelling British 
rule in India. Most of these gentlemen are clergymen, 
and it would be interesting to inquire how many of them 
have visited India, or have made any particular study of 
its problems, or are qualified to pass judgment upon the 
stupendous and intricate questions of-economics, statesman¬ 
ship and social and financial policy presented by the 
government of the peninsula. Of those who arc not 
ministers of the Gospel, some aw knostn to me by name 
as vehement anti-imperialists who are just as much opposed 
to American rule in the Philippines as’id-British'rule in 
India, and who seem to regard ail g^ernriienl of Oriental 
people by{the white races as afi abomination. Anybody 
familiar with the methods of political controversy would 
expect a pamphlet issued under such auspices to display 
more indignation than accuracy, more violence than love 
of truth, and more heat and imagination than knowledge. 
But the unrestrained bias which these writers display in 
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their strictures upon British rule in India, their reckless¬ 
ness of misstatement, their ignorance of some facts and 
their distortion of others, have, I confess, surprised me. 

I. " The people of India have no voice whatever in the 
management of their own affairs.” The brief but sufficient 
answer to this is that over 60,000,000 Indians are governed 
by native rulers under what is in many cases merely a 
modicum of British supervision; that the armed forces of 
the Crown in India are two-thirds native and one-third 
British; that nearly 1,400.000 Indians are engaged in the 
service of the State; that natives dispose of the greater 
part of the magisterial work, sit on the bench in each of 
the High Courts and exercise jurisdiction, in all classes of 
civil cases, over Indians and Europeans alike ; that natives 
greatly outnumber the British in the 75 ® municipalities and 
the 1.000 rural boards; that Indians sit on all the legis* 
lative coiincils, and are consulted as a matter of course by 
Government before any measure is even drafted. 

a. "Not a tax can be changed, not a rupee of the 
people’s own money appropriated for any purpose, however 
urgent, without the consent of British officials. Even the 
new * reforms ’ proposed by Lord Morley will effect no 
essential change.” The first statement is substantially, 
though not absolutely, correct; the second is whoUy false.. 
The natives of India have for many years past been trus^ 
by their British rulers with the .bulk of the administrative 
«york of the country. From now onward, Uiey are,to be 
allowed an effective, an all but decisive -.and controlling, 
v^ce in the spheres of policy and legislation. To say, that 
tius.iovolves "no essential change’Vis simply nonseiwo-n ,1 

3. "To-day fully 100 editors are serving terms of fcam 
three to teo.yoi4r?.in prison, n»any of them withoui. triab'Wt|h- 
Qut having had opRoi^vnity to .de£end tJwfooselivefc injiota, 
few cases without even betng informed,pf the natuce of tljwir, 
offence.",..Every,, ope J)f these, siatcaTeot9.,,i^ a setpaxate 
falsehood. -I tbii>k,.sboyt,scvemy-tiTO editors have be«v 
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imprisoned for incitement to rebellion and anarchism. In 
each case they have been tried, they have had every oppor¬ 
tunity of defending themselves; they have been fully 
informed of the nature of their offences. The writers of 
the manifesto have fallen into the egregious error of con¬ 
fusing imprisonment with deportation. Nobody is im¬ 
prisoned in India without a fairer trial than he would 
receive in a good many countries with which I am 
acquainted; and as for deportation, only eleven agitators 
have undergone this form of punishment in the last two 
)mars—a form of punishment, let me add, constantly re¬ 
sorted to in the nab've states. 

4. " In India the mere discussion of reforms is punished 
by open or secret imprisonment." No more ridiculous 
statement was ever penned. There are some 8,000 native 
journals, every one of which is devoted to the “discussion 
of reforms.”- The National Congress has done nothing 
but “discuss reforms” all the years of its existence, and 
the Government has just issued two enormous Blue books, 
filled with the “ discussion of reforms " by native gentlemen 
of all classes and creeds, from every point of view, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, land-owning and professional, pro- 
British and anti-British. 

5. “There is no Indian home that is not liable at any 
hour of the day or night to be forcibly entered and searched 
at the instigation of spying police. There is no Indian 
gentleman, however high his standing or unimpeachable 
his character, who may not at any moment be arrested and 
hurried away to an unknown prison.” If this is really so— 
and I believe it is—it merely shows that conditions in 
India are in this respect precisely the same as conditions 
in France. 

6. “ All telegraphic and other news from India is closely 
censored in the English interest.” There is not a word of 
truth in this. No censorship over the tel^raphic or other 
news from India exists in any shape or form whatsoever, 
and it has often, I believe, been a source of official com- 
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plaint that the Government should have no power in 
checking the stream of sensational and provocative mis- 
information that hows from newspaper correspondents in 
India, and that leads opinion in England into thinking the 
situation in the dependency worse than it really is. 

y. " India governed herself for thousands of years." 
Such a statement concisely inverts all that is known of 
Indian history. India has never governed herself. She 
has been invaded time and again ; her peoples have been 
massacred by tens of thousands; kingdoms and empires 
have been carved out of her, have flourished, and have 
passed away in violence and disorder; all her rulers have 
been conquerors, as alien to their subjects as the British 
themselves, and holding their sovereignty by no older or 
better title. 

8. “There is no record of Indian wars so bad as the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, and none that compare at 
all in loss of life with the wars of Napoleon ; neither does 
Indian history show anything that in anarchy and violence 
equals the reign of terror in France.” Well, the Thirty 
Years' War thrust Germany back 150 years in the scale of 
dvillzation, and was perhaps the most terrible calamity 
that ever fell upon a nation. Tamerlane, however, put 
100,000 Hindus to the sword, and the Emperor Jahangir, 
in the palmy days of the Mogul Empire, lamented in his 
memoirs that although he and his father had massacred 
“5,000 or 6,000 human beings,” Hindustan was sdll 
“turbulent and disaffected,” and I doubt whether any of 
Napoleon’s achievements were quite on that scale. As for 
the reign of terror in France, it is well known that it never 
raised the French death-rate by the fraction of a poittC; 
and it is equally well known that the population of Indi^ 
ander the atrocities and invasions and disorders of what 
is euphemistically called “ native rule ” remained almost 
stationary, and only entered on its course of prodigious 
expansion when the British brought peace and security; 

9. “ There has at no time been greater hosdlicjr between 
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Hindus and Mohammedans than between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in Europe.” That is simply equivalent to 
saying that Hindus and Mohammedans have done nothing 
worse than burn one another at the stake, duplicate the 
appalling wars of religion that have devastated Europe 
and adopt the methods and practices of the Bartholomew 
massacre and the Spanish Inquisition. 1 think that is 
probably true, and I would only add that if the British left 
India to-morrow, within three months the old animosities 
would be again in full swing. 

lo. "According to her ability to pay, India is taxed by 
her foreign rulers more than twice as heavily as England, 
and more heavily than any country in the world.” I do 
not suppose for one moment that the authors of this asser¬ 
tion have entered into the laborious calculations hinted at 
by that judicious saving clause. “ according to her ability 
to pay.” I will therefore merely point out that the sum 
derived from every kind of taxation in 1906-07 amounted 
to less than $i'per head, and that nearly half of this was 
the proceeds of the land revenue. The land revenue in 
India is the precise equivalent of rent in other countries, 
the cultivator payiag to: the State what in Europe and 
America he pays to the landlord ^(and unless rent is to be 
regarded as taxation when the State receives it^ and merely 
at rent when a private individaal receives it, the sum paid 
itt'taxes by the inhabitants>of British India is rather'iess 
chan 50 cents a head a year. t rvo.ft lo orio.: 

Kill. "The tax oa sale alone has reached 2^000 per cent, 
of its cost price.” The coat of production at the largest 
SMicces of supply—the salt lakes of RajpUtana-^-is 4d. per 
83 pounds. Therefore the duty is 400, and not 3,000, per 
cent, of the cost price. Even this seems large. But so 
carefully have the costs of production, transportationt and 
distribution been kept down that the price of sah to the 
Indian consumer- is noi materialty higher than in England, 
and is substantially lower than ifr-Franee, or Icaly,''orj the 
Uaited Stace^>>being on an average less ihaon'oettt-per 
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pound. Under native rule, owing to bad corantunicatlons 
and transport, crude methods of manufacture and a perfect 
network of inland Customs and transit duties, salt was very 
much more costly, and was often, indeed, not procurable. 
While I am on this branch of the subject I will add that 
the Indian peasant, who forms from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the population, pays no tobacco tax, no tea or 
coffee tax. and only 3J per cent Customs duty on his cotton 
garments. No peasantry in the world is so lightly taxed. 

la. '‘England is burdening a starving people with the 
payment of wars carried on outside of India." England is 
now doing nothing of the sort. She used to throw a part 
of the expense of employing Indian troops outside of India 
upon the Indian exchequer, but this practice was very 
properly abandoned several years ago, and will never be 
revived. 

13. "The terrible famines in India are not caused by 
any lack of food, but by an abject poverty brought about 
by British rule." Famines in India are primarily caused 
by the failures of the monsoons. When the rains are 
regular and abundant, agriculture is possible; when the 
rains are irregular or insufficient, the main industry of the 
countty comes to a standstill, and the Government is con¬ 
fronted with the problem of the unemployed on a scale 
beyond any Western experience. The poverty of India Isi 
it is true, abject and pitiable enough, but to charge it to 
British rule is grotesque. The social habits of the people, 
their improvidence, their reckless expenditures bn dowries 
and wedding festivities, have infinitely more to do wkh it 
than any exteroal agency has or can have. You might 
remit the whole of the land revenue, and abolish the'^Salt 
tax and the Customs duties, and India would still be nbjeedy 
poor, and famines would still occur. As a matter of feet, 
every test by which ope can gauge the well-being of 
nations—the increase of revenue in spite of a- decrease of 
taxation, the imports and exports, the industrial amd savings 
banks deposits, the railroads’ returns, the nmounVi^of‘coin 
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and paper in circulation, the figures for investments and 
so on—all point to a slowly rising standard of comfort in 
India under British rule. 

14. “ The annual tribute paid by India to England is rated 
at'from $125,000,000 to $150,000,00a” In the ordinary 
and recognized sense of the word, no tribute whatever is 
paid by India to England. The British connection im¬ 
poses upon India the annual payment of ceruin sums. 
These sums, which amount to less than $100,000,000 a 
year, are in payment partly of military and railway stores 
and materials, partly of administrative expenses, and partly 
of interest on debt and upon capital invested in productive in¬ 
dustries in I ndia. In other words, for every rupee remitted, 
India has received a full and fair equivalent in goods, 
services, or capital, and Mr. Roosevelt was thus absolutely 
and literally right in asserting that all the moneys raised from 
India are spent in India. The sums due from India in this 
way are actually paid for by the excess of exports over im¬ 
ports, and the authors of the amazing manifesto I am criti¬ 
cizing appear to regard the surplus of exports over imports 
as a “tribute" to England. But the United States shows 
annually a huge surplus of exports over imports in her 
dealings with Great Britain. So also do Australia and the 
Argentine Republic. Are these countries also paying 
“ tribute '* to England ? or are the authors of the manifesto 
talking nonsense } 

13. “The railroad policy of India is confrblled wholly by 
the prospect of strategic value and fiaaocial return to England. 
It is England primarily that profits by thape Doads; t^ey 
are in the hands of Englishmen, and the r^venuas derived 
from them go into the pockets of Englishmen ; they are 
built where they will be of most advantage to the English, 
not where they will most benefit the people of India." A 
mere glance at the map. showing {he railroads that link up 
all the great centres of population, is enough to dispose of 
the fatuous allegation that lines have been built fot^the 
advantage of a few thousand Englishmen, or could pos- 
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sibly be made to pay if they did not minister to the needs 
of India. As for the equally preposterous charge that the 
revenues derived from them go into the pockets of 
Englishmen, it is enough to say that of the 30,000 miles of 
railroad in existence the State owns over 22,000, realizes 
a pro6t of some $12,500,000 on their working, and in one 
way or another devotes the whole of this profit to the relief 
of taxation. 

There are one or two other statements in the manifesto 
that I might challenge with equal success, but I have, I 
think, written enough to expose it in its true character as a 
masterpiece of mendacity or ignorance. 
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“THE SILVER LINING” AND “INDIA'S 
CLOUD.” 

In the December number of the S^iaiisi RevUw there is 
an article entitled, " The Silver Lining to India s Cloud, 
by Dr. Rutherford, m.p. The eloud is the maladministra¬ 
tion which has, in the opinion of chat gentleman, run riot 
for years. Further, "tJu promiits and pUdges of Qiutm 
yieioria made fifty years ago remain unfulfilled ; ''every 
elementary right of the Indian people to a voiee im the 
government of their onin country has been denied'': "plague, 
famine, and poverty have desolated the landt Oetd, in spite of 
all, the cloud has remained passive save for occasional per¬ 
turbations in the shape of riots, and a strong streak,or two 
of bomb lightning." 

The prominent note in criticisms of our Indian adminis¬ 
tration is incapacity to appreciate the most elementary facts 
concerning our great dependency. If Dr. Rutherford had 
the knowledge which i.s surely an indispensable preliminary 
to wholesale condemnation, it is difficult to believe that he 
could have intended to attach literal accuracy to language 
pitched in such a high key ; the tune may have been set for 
<hose who unfortunately take an extraordinarily perverted 
view of things in the East, and prefer to have their literary 
food served up hot and highly seasoned. It would be easy 
* to prove by argument, founded upon reliable data, that Dr. 
Rutherford's accusations are so remote from the reality as 
to be absolutely grotesque, and even ludicrous; but a reply 
to charges so wholesale and reckless, wHch, without parti¬ 
cularicing. cover practically the whole field of our operations 
in India, obviously could not be compressed within reason¬ 
able limits. All that can be attempted Is to advise those 
who are interested in these great questions to ascertain the 
facts for themselves, and then to form their own conclusions. 
Eastern problems arc undeniably difficult, but the details 
are not so elusive as to be beyond anyone of ordinary 
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intelligence, and can easily be mastered by a visit to the 
India Office Library. Those who have neither the time 
nor the inclination to conduct researches of this soyt may 
at least be expected to weigh the utterances and consider 
dispassionately the proceedings of those who have borne, 
or are bearing, the burden and heat of the day in India, 
who must of necessity have a considerable knowledge of 
affairs there, and who are certainly no less honourable and 
intelligent than the exponents of their alleged misdoings. 

If it be suggested that Dr. Rutherford levels no accusa¬ 
tion against individuals, the reply naturally arises that itis im¬ 
possible to separate the proceedings, in their personal aspect, 
of Government servants in India from the gross misman¬ 
agement, and indeed infamy, which, with a complete dis¬ 
regard of the facts, he ascribes to the administrative agency 
of that country. 

Dr. Rutherford wrote before the announcement of the 
reforms now contemplated, which he contemptuously refers 
to in advance as " tko proposals of a kidobound oficialism, 
jtalous of its authority and its soljisk inUrests but he 
must hereby dissociate himself from the great outburst 
of approbation with which they have been met by Indians 
of all classes; for the proposals do not, fortunately, embrace 
the thorough-going plan of popular representation, leading 
up to complete self-government, which, in his article, are so 
confidently advocated. He writes : “ Lot tkoso who say the 
Indians art not fit to govern themselves go and tell that lie 
to Japan, Persia, Bulgaria, the Transvaal, and Turkey, 
not to mention Baroda and other Indian St<des, and ruminate 
0» the reply." 

Presumably he means here that the kingdoms |l^lned 
or indicated have either worked out their political regenera¬ 
tion or are in course of doing sa But where is the analogy 
between these countries and Hindustan? Is (he hptno- 
geneous nation^ sentiment which animates Japan to he 
found in India? Is any comparison possible between 
Bulgaria and India ? pr, for that tnatter^ betweep the Utter 
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country and Persia or Turkey ? What about the Trans¬ 
vaal Boers—their treatment of Asiatics and their Ka6r 
population, with reference to what Dr. Rutherford calls 
sinisitr bar of colour” in India? Finally, is there 
self-government in Baroda or any of the 600 and odd 
Native States in India? Ask these chiefs how far they 
admit their subjects to constitutional privileges, "and 
ruminaU on tht rtfly" 

According to Dr. Rutherford, the person who asserts 
that Indians are not now fit to govern themselves is a liar. 

It would be interesting to know, when judged by this test, 
how many truthful men, besides Dr. Rutherford, are in 
existence. A goodly number of those who have devoted 
the best years of their life to India, or are still serving 
there in the closest touch with the people, honestly believe 
that the bulk of the population are as yet unaffected by 
recent events, and have no sympathy with an agitation 
which they do not understand; that the very small pro¬ 
portion of literates amongst the inarticulate millions renders 
it impossible that they can for many years to come be 
qualified to exercise the franchise: that the enormous sise 
of India and its conflicting interests render it a dangerous 
heresy to regard that country as one nation, or to speak of 
the "people of India” as if they were unanimous in senti¬ 
ment. or possessed of anything in common except that they 
occupy one geographical unit. AU this is, of course, the 
ABC of the Indian problem. A simple sum in arithmetic 
would show Dr. Rutherford how many Mohammedans and 
how many of the lower castes there arc, for whom the 
Brahmins and lawyers, who comprise the bulk of the 
agitators, can have no claim to speak. 

Dr. Rutherford is very severe upon the Partition of 
Bengal, to which he refers as " concowed in sin and 
matured in stri/e-dkis piece of Cursonian iniquity; 'Ukis 
accursed transaction” “ Lord Curzon's crime.” Some men 
of considerable experience now, or previously, in the Indian 
administrative ranks are wanton enough even to approve 
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this measure, as do the majority of the inhabiunts of the 
new province, whilst the Timts correspondent now in 
India, who seems to be a fairly capable observer, has a 
good deal to say about the Partition, summarising his 
remarks as follows ; “ TJu PartUion stands in no nud of 
rtnowed fustifuaiion, for U has b*tn tniirtly justifud by 
rtsulls.” It was impossible to carry out such a large 
scheme without giving rise to some discontent, and at the 
time there was, unhappily, a good deal of loose gunpowder 
about, which readily ignited. It may. indeed, be that the 
time—nearly two years—during which the project was 
under public examination, and the fact that the Viceroy 
made tremendous personal efforts to explain and popularise 
the measure, tended to embitter the controversy. Everyone 
is entitled to his opinion as to the expediency or otherwise 
of dividing up overgrown Bengal, but in this connection to 
attribute sinfulness and criminality to Lord Cwrzon seems 
to suggest that, having nothing particular to urge in the way 
of argument. Dr. Rutherford resorts to unstinted vitupera¬ 
tion, on the principle of “ a weak case, abuse your adversary.” 

It is a pleasure to turn from Dr. Rutherford to a 
distinguished Frenchman, Monsieur Joseph Chailley, who. 
as a Professor in the Theory of Colonial Government, has 
paid visits to India and various Eastern colonial posses¬ 
sions, in order to study the questions there arising at the 
fountain-head. In an article recently published in LOpinion, 
after criticizing in an absolutely impartial manner, and not 
always in a flattering strain, the various branches of our 
administration in India, he concludes : 

•* Without a doubt this English ruU is not wholly good— 
moro than on$ rt/orm has faiUd. Ntiihir education, nor the 
administration of fustic*, nor Ugislation, however carefully 
considered it may have been, is entirely above criticism. But 
m these matters, so strae^efy difficiUt, only the ignorant 
would dare to criticiu without reservation all that the 
English have done. The whole policy, essentially English, is 
healthy, happily conceived, and skilfully practised. The 
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population approve at least by its silenee, and at bottom 
applauds. Only a very small body of noble souls^ and a 
more compact troupe of ambitious people, blame and menace 
Government. But their number is not imposing, nor is 
thHr force redoubtable. Also, in spite of the awakening of 
Asia, England need not at present tremble for the duration 
of her rule. The people and their traditional and moral 
interests are at one with her, so also in our opinion are their 
present and material interests" 

The silver lining to India's cloud is, Dr. Rutherford 
suggests, the King's Proclamation. The importance of that 
gracious message can hardly be over-estimated. It must 
also be admitted that in a certain area of the Indian conti¬ 
nent there is trouble, but it Is a gross exaggeration to point 
to this as a cloud enveloping the whole country. If 
Dr. Rutherford be really anxious to do some service to our 
Aryan brethren in the East, he will, mindful of the responsi¬ 
bility which attaches to his position, abandon the sensa¬ 
tional style of writing, and, before framing mischievous 
appeals to the democracy, consider the advantage and the 
fairness of humdrum statements of facts over tall and 
unreliaUe denunciations. 

... 

M'' . . . 
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THE FRONTIERS OF BALUCHISTAN* 

Bv Libutbkamt-Colokm. A. C. Yate. 

I« the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the humble and 
usually impecunious author prefaced his volume with h 
dedication, usually fulsome in its flattery, to some powerful 
and wealthy patron. In the twentieth century the patron is 
pleased to write the preface himself. In inviting Sir Henry 
McMahon to do him this little favour, M r. Tate has selected 
the Indian official best qualified and best entitled to do it The 
demarcation of the lodo-Afghan boundary from Domandi 
on the Ghilzai border to Kuh-i-Malik-siyah on the eastern 
frontier of Persia was carried out by Colond McMahon 
in 1896-1897, and from 1903-^90$ he served his country 
well as the chief of a mission to Sistan, which checkmated 
Russian enterprise in that quarter. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment did its best for years to undermine the prescriptive 
claim which India had upon Sistan. Under the recCTt 
Anglo-Russian Convention, Sistan comes within the British 
zone; but if Colonel McMahon, backed by a strong armed 
force, had not been maintained by the Government of India 
in Sistan under the pretext of resettling the Goldsmid 
boundary, it is possible that Sir Edward Grey might have 
found himself constrained to allow it to pass into the neutral 
zone. Now it is very essential for the security of the Indian 
Empire and of the dominions of our ally, the Atriir of 
Afghanistan, that Sistan should be under British control. 
Moteover, through it passes the chief trade-route be^een 
Indie Mid North-East Persia. *. ‘ ^ 

Much -that ia vvri«en in Mr. Tate’s interestH^ and wcW- 
Hlustrated book/eca!l».to Hfe the memories of my owd brief 
visit to Sistatf in \ 9 S*, irhfert I aecom^ahied the Afghan 

* “The Frontiers of Btluchiitan: 00 die 

and Afrtttistah,” by'G.'P. TMe; ^'itberby *od Cfc, HABWa, 
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Boundary Commission from Nushki across the Baluch 
Desert to Herat. And here let me suggest to Mr. Tate 
that when he speaks of the several missions which India 
has sent to or through Sistan he must not confound the 
titles. The appellation of “ Afghan Boundary Commission ” 
is sacred to that body of which Sir Peter Lumsden was the 
head, and with which Sir West Ridgeway won his way to 
prominence and fame. On p. 53 of Mr. Tate’s book we 
read : " From Zaru to Kani we were on ground which the 
Afghan Boundary Commission had traversed in 1896." 
Mr. Tate no doubt means the Indo-Afghan Boundary 
Commission under Major McMahon. But in 1884 the 
real Afghan Boundary Commission also marched from 
Zaru to Kani. On p. 57. again, I find ; " Probably we were 
the first British officers who looked down on the Helmand, 
so low in its course, since the days when Colonel Pollock 
and Dr. Bellew passed along it on their way to Seistan 
nearly thirty years before.” Now in the autumn of 1884 
the Afghan Boundary Commission crossed the same fifty* 
mite strip of desert, struck the Helmand at Khwaja All, 
and followed the course of that river, more or less, to Band* 
i-Kamal Khan, and thence to the Hamun. Among the 
reproductions which I possess of pictures made by Sir 
Edward Durand in 1884 are two of the Helmand Valley 
between Khwaja Ali and Band-i-Kamal Khan. 

Iris practically impossible for any writer who is extremely 
familiar with his subject to avoid letting fall here and there 
casual allusions which his own mind and memory can at 
once expand into intelligible story, but which are caviare 
to the general. This thought is engendered by the brief 
reference on p. 133 to the murder of Dr. Forbes in 1841. 
Of this incident two entirely different narratives exist. 
The Frenchman Ferrier("Caravan Journeys,”pp.4i5,416) 
attributes the murder to Ali Khan Sarbandi, chief of the 
district of Sheikh Nassoor. Ferrier himself met this Ali 
Khan in October of >845, and dubs him a “monster." 
His account of Dr. Forbes's death is given in these words: 
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“A few years before the date at which I am writing 
AH Khan received a visit at Sheikh Nassoor from an 
English doctor of the name of Forbes. . . . Ali Khan 
murdered him in his sleep, and hung poor Forbes’s body 
up in front of his own tent.” According to Ferrier, the 
reputation for wealth enjoyed by Europeans in Sistan had 
given rise to the superstitious belief that their very flesh 
and bones could be transmuted into sterling gold, and 
based on that superstition he founds a gruesome tale of 
Ali Khan's treatment of the murdered man’s corpse. The 
whole of this narrative, for which Ferrier is the sole authority, 
is now regarded as apocryphal. 

It was Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Rawlinson who 
sene Forbes and Paiiinson from Kandahar to explore the 
Helmand Valley in 1841, and on p. 216 of “ England and 
Russia in the East" (second edition) he names them among 
the long roll of British victims of geographical research in 
Central Asia. The Journal of tho Royal Gtograpkical 
Society for 1842 gives Rawlinson’s version of Forbes’s 
death. He attributes it to the suspicion created in the 
minds of the natives of Sistan by the too open methods 
adopted by Forbes for the purpose of collecting information 
and **the most minute geographical and statistical details,” 
and states that “ at the very moment of recrossing the 
Seisun frontier he was barbarously murdered by Ibrahim 
Khan.” The question of Dr. Forbes's murder was closely 
inquired into by the Goldsmid Mission, and both in the 
official narrative by Majors St. John Lovett and Euan 
Smith and the unofficial work (“From the Indus to the 
Tigris") of Bellew, the complicity of Ibrahim Khan of 
Chakhansur in this murder is proved, and evidence is 
adduced to show that the murder was committed under the 
influence of dtarras or bhang, an intoxicating drug made 
from Indian hemp, the pernicious effects of which on body 
and mind are well known to all who have lived in the East 
It is, however, quite possible that Ibrahim Khan may have 
been influenced by the suspicions to which Rawlinson refers. 
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and, making a pretext of a shooiiog-pariy, shot Forbes 
as Dr. Bellew relates. BcUew says that Forbes was shot 
in 184a. If news of the disaster at Kabul in January, 1843, 
had reached Ibrahim, he would doubtless murder Forbes 
with the same assurance of impunity as that which prompted 
the Amir of Bokhara to order the execution of Stoddart 
and Conolly. On May 23, 1842, the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society delivered his annual address, 
and in that quotes Major Rawlinson's account of Dr. Forbes’s 
mission and death. If the murder took place in or after 
January, 1843,'was there time for the news of it to reach 
London before May 23 of that year? Presumably not, 
unless through His Majesty's Legation at Teheran. I 
gather that the first authentic account of Forbes’s death 
was given by the Russian traveller Khanikoff. I have not, 
however, access at the moment to his work. 

I am interested to see that Mr. Tate has given to the 
world a photograph of a Sistan windmill. In 1884 we 
of the Afghan Boundary Commission studied them as 
curiosities, and noted how adrowably the structure was 
adapted to catching the full force of the prevailing wind. 
The ''‘l»d*i-«adobi8t-nlr”* was blowing when we crossed 
Sistan in November, 1884—-a bitter north-west wind. In 
the narrow channel of the Anardara Pass we struggled 
against its full force. I endeavoured some twenty-five 
years ago to describe the Sistan windmill in the columns 
of the and mydeseription is to be found in my 

"Travels with the Afghan-Boundary Commission,” pp. 107 
and 129. 

Mr. Tate’s -book recalls many memories of a quarter 
of a century ago. Asad Khan, at once the Sandow and the 
de la March of Baluchistan, came to Nushki in September, 
1-884. I shook hands with him then. I remember still bis 
powerful grip and sinewy frame. I have put 00 record 
that he was then reputed to be ninety-five years old. At 
that age be had ridden fron> Khdran to Nushki in a 
> * "The wind that blows for iso dsjrst” 
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marvellously small number of days. Mr. Tate says : “At 
the time of his death, in 1885, he was said to be a hundred 
and five years old." Ah well I in that case he counted the 
last year as tenfold—a right which I am perfectly willing 
to concede to all centenarians who do not draw old*age 
pensions. Sir Charles Maegregor devotes a whole chapter 
of his “Wanderings in Baluchistan" (1876-1877) to *'Azad 
Khan the Bandit" 

In 1884 1 left near Umar Shah in the Baluch Desert 
a row of tall willows in the act of being buried under the 
irelentlcss sand. They must be buried long ere this. I 
notice that most writers who have traversed this desert, 
stretching from ShorSwak on the east to Teheran on the 
west, dwell on the formation and shape of the sandhills. 
Maegregor (“Wanderings in Baluchistan.” p. 157) gives 
a careful description and a sketch of them. Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish has carefully studied the action and motion of sand 
and the formation of sandhills, and the results of his studies 
have appeared, if I remember rightly, in the Journal of the 
R<^(U Geographical Society. 

Baluchisun and Sistan have played no small part in the 
world's history. Across Mekran. in the fourth century B.C., 
marched Alexander’s army on its return from India to Persia. 
Through the same country, in the eighth century after Christ, 
passed the first Mohammedan force that invaded India. Sistan 
was the home of the greatest of Persian heroes, Rustam, 
and the scene of Taimur-i-lang’s (Tamerlane) prowess. 
In fact, the last-named found it a populous country, and left 
it a desert, and a desert it has been ever since. And what 
of its future? A telegraph line now crosses it, connecting 
Kirman with Quetta. The caravan route between India 
and Eastern Persia passes through it The railway, which 
now halts at N ushki, is bound sooner or later to be extended 
to Sistan and to Persia. Where, in 1884, guided by a 
ploughed line by day and at night by great bonfires, with 
much economy of water and fodder, we found our way in 
fifteen days from Nushki to the Helmand, steam will carry 
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future travellers in fifteen hours or less. The development 
of railways in Persia and Turkey in Asia cannot long be 
delayed, and with those railways the Nushki tine must 
sooner or later be linked. It is possible, then, that the 
known prosperity of Sistan during the centuries that elapsed 
between the era of Alexander the Great and that of Taimur- 
i-lang may be restored in this twentieth century. 

We are certainly indebted to Mr. Tate for placing before 
us in a convenient and attractive form the latest information 
about a country which, owing to its position, must become 
year by year of more and more importonce in the political 
and commercial world. The illustrations are very good. 
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REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES AND 
ORIENTALISM. 

Bv Professor Dr. E. Montet. 

GENERAL WORKS. 

Ik our Report of July. 1908, we have referred to the first 
volume and the first part of the third volume of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Fourteenth Congress of Orientalists of 
Algiers, 1905. The two last volumes (second, and second 
part of the third) have now appeared.* They contain the 
papers read in the following sections: Semitic languages, 
African languages, Mussulman languages, African archs- 
ology, and Mussulman art If one adds to these four thick 
volumes the proceedings of the Congress, which appeared 
in the J^evue AfrUaitu (Nos. *58, 259 : Algiers, 1905^ we 
can say that this Congre^ has carried out its promise to 
publish a complete report of its transactions, and thus we 
congratulate Professor R Basset, who has so well executed 
his great task. 

The third International Congress of History of Religions, 
which look place at Oxford in September, 1908. has brought 
out its transactions and papersf in two splendid volumes. 
The religions and ethics of the East are well represented in 
it Few Congresses have published their proceedings with 
such rapidity and with such remarkable care. This is due 
to Professor Carpenter's exertions, and he deserves all 
praise. 

Under the title of Morales et Religions,"^ a coUectioo 
of lectures appeared, by a group of professors and men of 
letters of Parts—Allicr, Carra dc Vaux, Croiset Ehrhardt, 
de Faye, Lods, etc., professors of the various higher insti¬ 
tutions in Paris, such as the Faculty of Literaturt^ the 
Protestant Faculty of Theology, the £cole des Hautes 

* Pam; £. Lcfoox, 1907 and 1908. 

t Oxfbrd; Uareadon Press, 1908. 

I Parii: F. Alcan, <909. 
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£tudes, etc. The work is composed of a scries of lectures, 
delivered at the £coIe des Hautes ittudes Sociales, on the 
different moral conceptions inherent in the various forms of 
religious thought. It is preceded by a general essay on 
the bearings of religion and morals from the sociological 
point of view. Ethics and Religion, Jewish Ethics, Ethics 
of the Prophets, Ethics and Religion In Ancient Greece, 
the Ethics of St Paul, the Similarity in Certain Points of 
Christianity and Hellenism, the School of Alexandria, 
the Ethics of Islam, Luther, the Ethics of the Quakers, 
Japanese Ethics—such are the various subjects treated in 
this book. The religions of the East occupy an important 
place in it The articles contained in this work are of 
unequal merit 

To the *' Dictbnnaire de la Bible,” by F. Vigouroux. 
fasciculus 33 has been added {Priire to Ravissenuni).* It 
contains important articles on the Prophets, the Psalms, 
and on several Biblical localities. 

Old TESTAMEJrr. History or Israel, Talmud, etc 

Ch. Bruston, in the last fasciculus of his " £tudes Bibli* 
ques: Ancien Testament.”! goes into the discussion re> 
lative to the Fall recorded in Genesis. He concludes »itb 
the identihcation of the tree of life and the tree of know¬ 
ledge of good and evil, and gives the excellent translation 
of the difficult text (Gen. iii. 15): "She [the race of the 
woman] vnl) domina/e ikes at the head, but thou [the 
serpent] wilt dominate her at the heel.” The author deter¬ 
mines the dpubtful sense of the verb in this verse from 
a Phtenician text (inscription of the temple of Eshmun of 
King Bod-Asurtd) discovered a short time ago, and gives 
it the meaning of to dominate, or to overcome, which suits 
all the Biblical passages where this term occurs. 

K. Causse has studied the origin of the Jewish doctrine 
of the Resurrection, and has brought out an Interesting 

* Fans:' Letonsey cc Antf, 1909. 
t P^na: Fiacbbachar, 1909. 
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* pamphlet on the subject.* He thinks that the foreign 

intluences (Ma2deism) are not sufficient to explain the rise 
of that belief in posterior Judaism ; it is during the period 
of struggles and persecutions (Maccabees) that this doctrine 
was formed : it expressed the longing of the just and of the 
martyrs. The same author broached the same problem in 
the first part of a better developed paper on the Messianic 
hope in Judaism and Christianit/.f 
J. K. Cheyne published an interesting volume where he 
applies, for the first time, to an important part of the history 
of Israel his famous theory called not the Jerahmeelice, 
but the Nonh-Arabian Theory." The work is entitled, 
“The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah."J 
W. Caspar! has published an interesting account of an 
episode of King David's reign and the revolt of Absalom.^ 
One can judge by this work of all the resources that the 
Biblical texts offer for a detailed exposition and a deep 
study of a particular fact in the history of Israel. 

The German translation of the Talmud of Babylon, pub¬ 
lished by A. Goldschmidt, has been enriched by a new part 
—the second portion of the Treaty of Menaboth.|| 

The publication of the French translation of Zohar 
advances rapidly; vols. iit. and iv.^ have appeared since our 
last Report. One cannot sufficiently encourage the pub¬ 
lisher, E. Lafuma, who has made a point of publishing the 
posthumous translation of J. de Pauly. This work deserves 
to have a place in all the public libraries and Universities. 
The Zohar is really the classical book of Jewish literature 
** (cabalistic). 

*‘^Der Unpmai dat Jilducbeo LebrcTon der Au(erftehuDg.* Caliora 
A. CouMknt, 7908. 

t * L’Avotutifle de I'Espdnoce NteemmqQe daos Ic Chri^wnitne 
Ptimidl.” Paris: Pischbecher, 1908. 

I Londoa: Adun end Charies BUck, 1908. 

S ‘'Aufkooineo and-Knee das iftadidMbKi KoniguiiDS uiMrCerid, 
Unadien, TeilDehnur und Verlut dee A beetomechen AsAtendes.** 
Berlin: Trowilesch. 1909. ' 

I Leipeig: O. Hemaeovett, 1908.! '->.1 .'1 

Y Paris: E. Lerenu, 1908 end 1909. 
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Islam, Morocco, ths Berbers of Maghreb.* 

E. Dou«6, to whose admirable works on the Islam of 
North Africa we have often referred, has just brought out 
a work of the highest merit on the subject of “ Magic and 
Religion in North Africa,” a study of Mussulman society 
of Maghreb-t All that touches magic and religion is 
analyzed and thoroughly examined in this masterly work— 
magicians, divines, magical rites, incantations, talismans, 
divination, sacrifices, feasts of seasons, the carnival of 
Maghreb, relations of magic and religion, etc The con¬ 
tents of this work of folk-lore in the North of Africa 
(Islam and latent paganism dominating under Mussulman 
forms), is of extraordinary richness and of much interest. 
The author has added an important number of diagrants 
of talismans, amulets, magic squares, etc.; his work, 
which overflows with facts and conclusions on the origin 
of the relations of magic and religion, will be of 
lively interest to philosophic and religious minds. The 
work of E. Doutt6 reflects great honour on the author 
and on the £cole des Lettres of Algiers, to which he 
belongs. 

We have to announce, since our last Report, the " Livre 
Jaune,” which the French Government has published on 
Morocco.^ It contains the documents from October 12, 
1907, to October 14, 1908 ; the campaign of Casa¬ 
blanca, campaign of Beni-Snassen, the fight of the Upper 
Guir, etc. All these documents together are of much 
interest. 

Syed Bulifa has published recently an interesting volume. 
It consists of Berber texts in the Morocco dialect of the 
Atlas.§ The author was sent on a mission to Morocco. 

* Anbic name for oonh coast of Africa. 

t Alger: A. Joordao, 1909 (617 pages in 8ra). 

{ "AfTaues do Maroc IV., 1907-1908 ” (Ministbre des Afiitres 
finraogbres). Paris, 1908. 

{ Paris: E. Lcroux, 1909 (*PobUcatioai de I’Ecole dea Lettres 
<r Alger"). 
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After exploring the Atlas he installed himself in Marakcsh, 
where he devoted all his time to a deep study of the lin¬ 
guistics and sociology of Morocco. The dialect he studied 
is the one of Demnat, a small Berber town situated in the 
valley of Wa 4 y Tassaout, and at the foot of the great Atlas, 
about eighty kilometres to the cast of Marakcsh. This 
centre exercises a political and economical influence on all 
the central tribes of the Atlas. That is why the author 
chose the dialect of this locality, in order to study u from 
the linguistic and social point of view. The work consists 
of three parts—(i) Berber texw, with transcription and 
French translation; (a) Notes on the dialect of Demnat, 
or essay on the grammar; (3) a Berber-French glossary. 
The chosen texts initiate one into the customs and the 
social life of the Berbers of that region of the Atlas (birth, 
marriage, divorce, war, agriculture, religion, etc.). This 
fine work reflects great credit on the author and on the 
^cole des Lettres of Algiers. 

In the ‘‘Archives Marocaines” (vol. xiv.)* appears a 
work of deep erudition and great interest by N. Slouschz, 
on Hebraic-Phoenician and judaic-Berber ; it is an itw 
troduction to the history of the Jews and Judaism in 
Africa. The work, extraordinarily rich in facts. Is divided 
into two parts—(i) The Hebraic-Phoenician; and (a) the 
judaic-Hellenic and the Judaic-Berber. We mention a few 
of the conclusions of the author, i. Alongside of the Pheeni- 
cians ofTyrus, a primitive Judaism, scarcely monotheistic, 
spread in the regions of the Mediterranean. 2. The Judaic- 
Berber is the result of the many crossings among all the 
inhabitants, civilized or barbarian, who disputed with each 
other for the North of Africa. 3. The mythological tradi¬ 
tions of the Hebraic-Phoeoicians are found again amongst 
the Judaic-Berbers. These theses sum up the very com¬ 
plex work of the author, and give a sufficient idea of the 
method and the results to which he arrives. 

* P»ri»: E. Leroux, 190I (473 pa|c« ia 8»o.). 
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Three Hukdrid awd Fiftieth Anhiversarv of the 
Universitv op Gemeva. 

The University of Geneva, founded by Calvin in 1559, 
will celebrate its 350th anniversary from July 7 to July 10 
next. It is known that since its origin the Semitic Ian- 
guages were taught in it. and that to this University 
belonged several distinguished Hebrew scholars. The 
study of Oriental languages has never ceased to be appre¬ 
ciated, and at the present day the follojring languages and 
literatures are taught: Hebrew, Aramaic, Talmudic, Rab¬ 
binic, Arabic, and Sanscrit. 
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THE MONOTHEISTIC RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT INDIA AND ITS DESCENDANT. 

THE MODERN HINDU DOCTRINE 
OF FAITH. 

By G. a. Gribrsok, c.i.r., ph.d., d.liit. 

[In order to prevent mlsconccptloni, I would explain that in the followiag 
paper by ” monothencn ” I mean ** the doctrine or belief that there i« bet 
one God.” According to thia' definitioo, there if nothir^ to prevent 
a monolhdit trom offering adoration to perfoiu or thiogi other than the 
one God, provided he does not conaider them aa God to the senae in which 
the word ia applied to the orte God.] 

Bbpoke proccedini^ to the subject-matter of this paper, 
I would explain that I chum no originality for the historical 
portions. My object has been to utiliae the results achieved 
by other students, notably Professors Bhandarkar, Garbe, 
and Bameit, so as to throw light upon the root idea of the 
modern Hindu religions of India. The conceptions current 
in this country regarding these religions are often grotesquely 
incorrect, and if I succeed in persuading the reader to loc^ 
at them for a few minutes from another point of view ray 
aim will have been accomplished. 

When writers cm the r^igious beliefs of India desire 
give a general view of the subject, they usually offer one 
or other of two entirely contradictory accounts. One of 
these has lately been presented by an eminent English 
divise, long resident in India, in the following words: ' 
"One of the greatest obsucles to the spread of ChristiaSpity 
amongst educated men in India is thei fact jtbM la lalse- 
philoaophy has gone far to undermiae and destroy the prQ>! 
suppositions of natural religion which render the avideiMe 
for the truth-of Christianity credible. .-When the idea, of 
a personal God, wb« has created and .rules; tbe^irDr]fd,.«ad 
who cares for and love8'.tlze>ereatiues-whom'H« ha8.inade, 
has been obscured and lost, it is difficult to bring’home to 
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men the probability of a revelation or the reasonableness 
of the Incarnation.” 

I think that this is an entirely mistaken view of the 
general religious belief of the natives of India, whether 
educated or uneducated. The writer is describing the 
pantheism of the Vedanta school of Indian philosophy, 
which has been made familiar to us by the writings of 
Sanskrit scholars in this country. But, as a popular religion 
of India, this, if it ever existed as such, is dead. It is 
professed only by a certain number of learned Brahmans, 
and out of the 207,000,000 of Hindus, I question if there 
are 7,000.000 of these I have mixed much with Hindus 
of all grades of society, and I can only remember one 
educated man who was not a professed Pandit, and who 
was at the same time a whole-hearted and devoted believer 
in this pantheism. The great majority of Hindus belong 
to one or other of the Vishnuitc churches, and every single 
member of these does believe, heart and soul, in a personal 
God, who has created and rules the world, and who does 
care for and love the creatures He has made. He also 
believes in the reasonableness of the theory of Incarnation. 

The other picture presented of Hindu religion is that it 
is a seething mixture of rampant polytheism and gross 
fetishism. It is unnecessary to quote any authorities for this; 
it can be met with in many missionary publications. 1 do not 
say that this picture is entirely false; but I do say it is far, 
very far, from being the whole truth. It is a picture of 
che external surface-superscitioo, not of the religion itself. 

Modern Hindus may be broadly divided into two great 
churches—the Shivites and the Vishnuites. The former 
are mainly confined to certain limited tracts of India, and 
are in a minority. Vishnuism reigns practically supreme 
over the whole of India west of Benares, and has also 
millions of votaries to the east of the degree of longitude 
passing through that city. We shall not be overstepping 
the mark if we say that 150,000,000 of the inhabittote of 
India follow this cult. 
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As I am dealing only with the general question, when 
I speak of Hindus in this paper, I must be taken as 
referring to Vishnuites only. The worshipper of Vishnu 
is essentially a monotheist. 

To find the origin of this monotheism we shall have to 
go back to very ancient times. We are familiar with the 
phenomenon of what Max Muller calls the '* henotheism ” 
of Vedic literature, an attitude of mind that led the poly* 
theistic worshipper to look upon the deity he was at the 
time adoring as, for the nonce, the only God. But there 
are traces of a higher monotheism than this in the Vedas, 
and some of the hymns in honour of the god Vanina 
very nearly approach our idea of this form of belief. In 
later times such monotheism disappeared from religious 
literature. The Vedic religion became the monopoly of 
Brahman priests, and under their guidance developed into 
the pantheism already referred to. This belief is the only 
religion of this period of Indian history for which we have 
full detail-s, for it was the Brahmans who held the key of 
literature. Nevertheless, even in these early days, it was 
not by any means the only Aryan religion of India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a long 
process, extending over many generations. The earlier 
comers were separated from the later ones by differences 
of customs, of religion, and of language. There were 
internecine quarrels amongst them which resulted in the 
overlordship of those who had settled in the country known 
as the Madkyadtsha, or " Midland"—as., that part of India 
which lies near the modern Delhi and to its immediate 
north. It was amongst the powerful inhabitants of this 
“Midland".that the Brahman caste gradually secured the 
monopoly of those priestly functions which had bithcrto 
been practised by tbe .warrior caste as well as by the prieot, 
and it was here that this pantheism grew up over thd sdll 
popular polytheism of tbe lower classes 

The word '* Midland" suggests the idea of an “ Out- 
land,'* also inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
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the east; south, and west. It has long been recognhtcd 
that these Aryans of the Outknd were, not so thoroughly 
su^ccted to the religious influence pf the Brahmans as 
their kindred of the Midland. Here the thinkers belonged, 
not to the* Brahman, but to the warrior caste, to. whose 
learning and critical acumen witness la borne even in the 
contemporary Brabmanical writings. Here, during the 
thousand years chat preceded oar era, while the Brahmans 
were developing their pantheism, the leading spirits of the 
warrior dass'tliought out their monqtheisoi. 

• As to the^earliest forna ofthis moootheistn, from scattered 
references which have boeo collected^ by Professor -Bhan- 
darkar in India and by -Professor Gaxbe i^».Europe, we 
may be pretty sure of the following facts s founder 
of thi religion eras one Krishna Vtsudera, ^ membef of 
the warrior caste. He called the object of his worship 
‘J Bhagavat," or “The Adorable,” and his followers called 
themselves “ Bhfigavatas," or “ Worshippers of the Ador¬ 
able.” The religion was at first adopted by the people of 
Krishna V&sudeva's own tri^ and gradually spread over the 
greater part of the Oudsnd. l^ore tb* fourth century e.C., 
ks-founder, as has happened in the case of many other 
* Afig ions,-was given diviiR bonouea, .arid, under his patro- 
v oymic of Vftaudevo, became idontKed srkh the‘^'AdoraUc/ 
In ste origiaal form the religion was strongly montffhaiscioi 
Vdsudeva taught that the Supreme ^eing was 'SnflMM. 
etarnal, and full of grape;»id tba^ salvacion oonaiobed, not 
id wbccaprion and loss of -tdeotiiy, bdt in adifa '0^^perpetuaI 
bdissoear Him. - 

We have aolfteraryevidenceas to the train of reasoning 
by .which this doetriiie was leaofaedr buc to.me it a{^>esrs 
more dsan probable tiia« k was a developaieot of the sun- 
worship that was the caminon heritage of both branches of 
the Aryua'people—^e Eranian and'the Indian. . 

All the legends dc^lk^ wrth-tbe originsof the-Bbigsvata^ 
religion are coosected. it^ some sray or odMrwith the sun. 
Aocordiogt'to the’Mahabbiraca (xU.,’ 12,963) the Adorable.. 
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Himself taught the i;eIigion to the^seer Nirada, who ta^ght 
it to, amongst others, the sun, who communicated it,to 
mankind. The greatest and .most worshipped of alj the 
incarnations of the Adorable—that of RSroa-chandra—^was 
by human origin a descendant of the sun. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugriva, Rlma's ally, had the sun-for bis 
father. Many stories are told about Draupadl, the wife 
of the five Pandavas: but in the Acta Sanctorum of the. 
Bhagavatas, the Bhakta-mala, only one is thought worthy 
of mention, and that is connected with a miracle performed 
4 by Krishna with the aid of a marvellous cooking-pot given 

10 her by the sun. Satrajit, Krishna’s fether-in-law, was 
a suR'Worshipper, and received from the luminary a jewel 
which became the subject of many jtories. One of the 
very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical literature was 
Yajnavalkya. ,According jo th^ YUhnu Purdna v- fl«)» 
he refused to obey his preceptor's command to join in worship 
with people^ whom he .styled “miserable and inefficient 
Brahmans.” He mfplained that he acted “in” or “for 
khakii'' (the MSS. differ),, and rejected bo much ;of (be 
Y^ur Vede as he. had learnt from his teacher He ibea 
. departed and worshipped the suo, who imparted. co.^Mcn 
a new and schismatical Yajur Veda of ita.’Qwn. With.iis 
he betook himself to Janaka, a famoui king of .tba Oudaadt 
the legendary fatber-io-Iaw of Hima-chafldfa.'aodiDfimaudy 
.connected with the’origins of (he Bhagavata moDOthewm. 

The Brihadaranyaka’Upafliahad i(IU. K) -tells -how be dla- 
cuased religious mailers with Janaka and leoftvenmd *hi(n, 
bf an<> ril^nagdarthadox.-B rahmatlA 

Accofdirig to Bbftgarata eQ0ha(cilogy,i(ke saved SQul > 

all passew tWtHigh the stwi.’Oa. its .way to tboi AdoraUe After ■ 
death. /Ems.at.die present day-tho svm^iaigivea.tbeiStle * 
of, “ BhagavaP'' t(jr.;ihe .peasants,of SfortJbcm. Jodk- da 
nsodern la^uage.^^^MfKtw/ Siffyoi, (kc Adorahld-^i^ 
becomes NimbSrka, theifeatfihMf 

modern Bhaigavhta^fp^ner^.tfMtpiaoced his career by 
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causing the sun to stand still, and was descended from 
the sun. Finally, in the latter stages of the Bhigavata 
religion, the Adorable is identified with Vishnu, a deity who, 
in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a sun-god. 

As Professor Garbe has well remarked,* there has always 
been manifest in India a strong tendency to combine 
religion with philosophy, and this being fostered by the 
speculative inclinations of the warrior caste, it followed 
that, as time went on, and as Interest in philosophical ques¬ 
tions spread amongst the people of India, this monotheism, 
as expressed in the Bhlgavata religion, was given a philo¬ 
sophic basis. The pantheistic philosophy of the Midland 
Brahmans was altogether oppos^ to this monotheism, and 
the BhSgavatas naturally turned to those systems of philo¬ 
sophy which had sprung up in the freer atmosphere of 
the non-Brahmanized Outland. There were two of these 
systems—the ancient SSnkhya and its daughter the Voga, 
They are of the utmost importance for the history of 
religion in India, for not only did they influence Bhaga- 
vatism, but they also gave inspiration to Buddhism and to 
Jainism, both of which great religions were also founded 
by men of the warrior caste, and took their origin in the 
Oatland. 

Now, the Sinkhya system is a purely philosophic atheism, 
which categorically denies the existence of any Supreme 
God. Moreover, it docs not trouble itself with ethics. 
The Bhkgavata religion, on the other hand, had a God, 
and was strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
these two opposing systems was afforded by an ethical 
development of Sftnkhya, called the Ya^ system of philo¬ 
sophy. Here the Bhigavatas found the ethics which were 
essential for the alliance, and they persuaded the Yfiga 
doctors to^cept the idea of a God. In return, they accepted 
the main philosphical tenets of the Sinkhya*Yag»* This 
brings us to the end of the first suge of the development 
of Bhagavatism. 


** Bbagavad Giti, p. tS. 
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Its second st&ge is marked by an alliance with the 
pantheism of the Midland, which we may place roughly in 
the three centuries immediately preceding our era. It is 
most probable that the immediate cause of this fusion was, 
as Professor Garbc suggests,* the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and that other great religion of the 
Outland, Buddhism. Buddhism had no God. The religion 
of the Midland had at least a shadowy Pantheos. Between 
the two lay the monotheistic Bhagavatism. The Brah¬ 
mans won over the Bhl^vatas as their allies in the 
contest, and paid a price for the alliance. This price was 
firstly, the identification of V&sudeva with Vishnu,, an 
ancient sun-god worshipped by the polytheistic lower 
orders of the Midland, and, secondly, the confession by 
the Brahmans of the spiritual orthodoxy of the mono¬ 
theistic tenets of the warrior caste. The incorporation 
was carried out in exactly the same way as that in which 
wc see Brahmanism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. We have the process going on before our eyes in 
India now. Local aboriginal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Shiva or some other member of the Brah- 
manical Pantheon, and the distinction of caste is conferred 
upon the converts. Usually they are declared to be 
Rajputs, or, in other words, of the warrior caste. In 
other respects the aboriginal customs and belief are at first 
left untouched, and in a couple of generations no more 
ardent supporters of the claims of the Brahmanical priest¬ 
hood can be found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. Thus it happened with the Bbagavatas. Their 
religion became a cult of Brahmaoited anti-BrahroanistS. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts of the 
celebrated Bhagavad Giti, of which all the noblest ethical 
sentiments ace clearly of Bhigavata origin. The AdoraUc 
is in it fully Identified with Vishnu—but not yet with the 
Brahmans’ Pantheos—and Krishna, the personal name of 
the warrior Vhsudeva, is also given admissipo to the 

• Bb^vad Gita, p. 35. 
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popular catalogue of gods as an incarnation of the same 
deity. 

As time went on, that occurred, which history has matty 
^imes since repeated, and Bhagavaiism fell more and more 
un 4 ^r the sway of the Brahmans. .We see this earliest in 
the more modern portions of the Bhagavad Giti, which 
belong to the first two centuries after our era. In Northern 
India, where the influence of the Midland was strongest, 
the Bhigavaias even adopted pantheistic tenets, and identi* 
fied the Paniheos with the Adorable, although they never 
made pantheism a vital part of their religion. It never 
worked itself into the texture of'the doctrines, but tn the 
later scriptures is proclaimed and recognized as truth, or 
silently ignored,- according to the passing mood of the 
writer. -The teaibooks '9 this senw-panthetstio Bhaga- 
vatism -pre the latter portion of the twelfth book of the 
Mahftbh&rata and the famous Bhigavata Pursna. Few 
religious books have been so violently attacked and so 
vigorously defended as the latter work. 

In the early part of the ninth century A.D., the celebrated 
Shankars systematized the ancient pantheism of the Mid* 
land, and made it the Vedlnia 'philosophy of which we 
hear so moeh in this country. HU system, far more rigid 
than the'pantheism on which it iw founded, oompelled him 
to* awaek -with 'great vrgour theJ:Bh#gavsta monorheiSTn; 
hltherto gTwdgmgly recognized as orthodox, but hrs-ttesaults 
had an unexpeaicd"result. The Bh^avataswert'put'upon 
their defence, and two lines of cowiter-alf«ek'%ere taken. 
On' one,'those who- remained faithfaJ-lo’thef hlliance with 
pawtbeUm contented themselves wiih 'combarin'gShaokara’s 
arguments-only -so far as they* wwe iiwompatible with tkoir 
interpretation' of the old • paniheiftic - teaching: ^'o« the 
other,'Ond bolder Jme; she loldl atkiaoec with-panriwSism 
was finally broken.' Bhigavatae roumUy declared that it, 
espeeially Os <leveioped"'by'Sharikara, was 'hut Buddhist 
atheism tn'^disRuise, and a rctom'-was “made to-the aM 
Slnkbya-YOga doctrines.r.wbich-jlwd *een abandoned, or 
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partly abandoned, In favour of pantheism. The struggle 
culminated in the twelfth and following centuries in a great 
revival of Bhagavatism, which swept like a flood over the 
whole of India, and has since held its own as the spiritual 
guide of all Hindus, except the comparatively few who 
follow Shivism, and the small minority of Pandita who 
ppefeas Shankara'a philosophic Vedantism. From it have 
sprung the numerous Vishnuite sects of the present day, 
differing in deuils, as they follow one or other of the two 
lines of defence above referred to. but all agreeing in 
upholding the original tenets of the Bhagavata rdigioo. 
la other words, modern H indutsm is nothing but a develop¬ 
ment of Bhagavatism. 

The following are the main ^cts of the modern BhAga- 
vata religion as they were hxc<® the revival of the twelfth 
century. They are taken from writings of the sixteenth 
century A.O., which are still of great authority. 

God, the Adorable, is One, existing from, eternity to 
eseraiiy. He is the Creator of all things out of matter 
which has proceeded from Himself. From Him issue all 
souls, which henceforth exist for ever as distinct indivUluaJls. 
H 6 has, created BrahtnA., Shiva, and , the countless subordi¬ 
nate deities to carry out His will in creating and niUog the 
world and-to promulgate the true faith. The burden of 
ruling the world He lays upon His agents, but. from time 
to time, as ocoision demaods, in His inflnice grace He 
Himself .becomes incarnate to relieve the world froa> aip 
or His followers from trouble. India Unas ovees tko idaa 
a, God of Grace—^ tfu faifurkood qf God —40 the 

..- A-, • I 

a>T«wapdsv,ibj».Ado(cablevOae. 4 uty. sutd irenognUtoiKttUike 
compel the adoption of a certain attitude, commoojg-kojwnn 
aa nhidNmay. be wanslated. aa- “.devotional 

This thwispecial characteristic ofti^hn, BbftgavaJ^ 

r«Ugion-f^O'ti)u<^(So ihat,it is nowaday# generaMy.haqign 

39 theT.Mai^'iM(4fy»i,>oe-.VSw3y jraith,’'i «,Th«re'Was no 

QQom for shis, ^ ^ j^nbnians, 
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and it is to the warrior casts and to ths Bhagavatas that 
India owss ths idea of faith in a personal God. 

Once emitted by the Adorable, the soul exists for ever. 
According to the universal Indian belief, this soul is liable 
to transmigration. Everything that a man does is an effect 
of something that has gone before, and a cause of some¬ 
thing to come. As a man soweth, so shall he reap, and 
the harvest is the weary round of perpetual birth and 
rebirth. All Indian religions and systems of philosophy 
are devoted to discovering the means of breaking this 
chain of cause and effect. Vedintism prescribes a par¬ 
ticular kind of knowledge as the only means, and maintains 
that the breaking of the chain, or " release,” consists in the 
absorption of the soul Pantheos, and hence in 

absolute loss of identit^^^'he Bhigavatas, on the other 
hand, believe that faith, and faith alone, can break the 
chain, and that the released soul has an everlasting conscious 
existence near the Adorable. The soul, as they say, does 
not become Him, but becomes “like Him.” It is to the 
BhdgttvcUas, again, that India owes the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul 

• The Adorable, in His graciousness, makes no distinction 
between soul and soul. All men are equal in His sight, 
and He grants salvation to every mortal, no matter how 
low his ca^, provided only he has faith. Salvation is not 
a prerogative of the learned or of the higher classes. It 
follows from this that, although caste distinctions may be 
necessary for the world’s social welfare, to the perfect 
believer who is full of faith, all men are equal, and caste 
does not exist. • From ths Fatherhood of God proceeds the 
Brotherhood of Man, and this idea, c^in, India owes to the 
Bhagavatas. 

Through all this there runs, persisting like a silver thread, 
the confident and positive belief in one personal God. He 
has His Energic Force, considered as distinct from and yet 
one with Himself, and He has His Incarnations; but,with 
this conception of a Trinity, the religion is as monotheistic 
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as Christianity. Other "gods” are spoken of—millions of 
them, great and small—but in spite of this a Bhagavata is 
no more a polytheist than was the Jew who used the word 
'*ldhlm both for the Supreme and for His ministers. Just 
so does the modem Hindu use the word deva both for 
the Adorable and for His ministering creatures, Brahma, 
Shiva, and the rest. Divine but finite, whom He called into 
temporar)' being to fulfil His will. We translate 'Hshim 
by "God” or by "angel,” according to its sense. If we 
translate deva uniformly by " God," no matter what idea it 
is meant to express in the original, it does not prove chat 
the Bh&gavatas were polytheists, but it does prove that we 
are bad, and. what is worse, unfair translators. It is true 
that, unlike the Hebrew ange^ these subordinate dtvas 
are objects of adoration; but Aiy Christians who adore 
beings other than the Supreme would be indignant if they 
were told that they were not monotheists. The BhAgavata 
scriptures are never weary of repeating that the tme 
believer must be an ekantin, a believer in one and only 
one. Some Christian theologians distinguish between two 
kinds of worship—latria, or supreme worship, due to God 
alone, and dulia, the secondary veneration paid to angels 
and saints as the servants and special friends of God— 
but this discrimination is not the peculiar property of the 
Christian Church or of any branch of it It was iamiliar 
to Plato, and it is maintained by the BhSgavatas. They 
worship, it is tnie, this or that local deity, this or that spirit 
of disease, the sun, or 6rabm&, or Shiva, but they recognize 
that this is dulia, not latria, and it is to them a common* 
place that there is the greatest conceivable difference 
between the all-embracing, primary, Adorable, and even 
BrahmA, the greatest of His creatures. 

This brings us back to the representation of Hinduism 
as a mixture of polytheism and fetishism, to which I 
referred at the b^inning of this paper. I admit the 
superficial correctness of the picture, but no picture, unless 
drawn by a great artist, can do more than represent the 
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surface of what it portrays. The touch of the master hand 
is wanting here. The polytheism and the fetishism exist. 
No one can recognize their existence more clearly than 
I do myself. They form a part of Hinduism, but not of 
the Hindu religion. They are the cloud which covers that 
religion, and which hides it from the superficial or unfriendly 
inquirer. Even the unlearned Hindus keep this cover on 
a difierent plane of thought. Over and over again, by the 
camp-fire on an Indian cold-weather night, have I discussed 
this with the village fathers. To them the Hindu religion 
has tonlo with the ultimate future life alon&^with what we 
should call salvation. That is monotheism. On the other 
hand, the polytheism and the fetishism serve only for the 
daily needs of the mate|^l world. The objects of such 
worship may provide foo^they may protect from sickness 
and other ills, they may even make Kfe more happy in some 
future birth, but they cannot give that “release” for which 
their follower longs. That is given, and the craving which 
every human soul feels for communion with a personal God 
is satisfied by bkahti, by devotional faith in the Adorable 
alone. In a country where, as in India, the majority of the 
peo{de are poor and ignorant, the material often overshadows 
the spiritual;-but the'very poorest recognises—even if he 
thinks them too Ugh ibr him—the truth of the doctrines 
conoesniag. thc One-Supreme that have desceitded to khn 
froM the BhAgavatts.-!i. > 

NsTC.—Tbs tbOTe h't complete report of ■ p^cr read at the Third 
iMsroMiMal CongreM ef the History of Keligloat, held at Oxford in 
SeptCBitbcr, 19*6, only an abatraet of i^kh wm pablithed in the 
Proceediop of the Congress.—£ix 
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THE ANCIENT CHINESE BOWL IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Bv E. H. Pakksk. 

During the summer of 1908, whilst I was wandering 
through the much-neglected Oriental Gallery ("Cross 
Gallery,” Baedeker's " Guide to London," 1908 edition)^ 
my attention was attracted In Room XIX. by a large bronte 
bowl," purchased in 1874 from Dr. 5 . W. Bushell for 
« I had already casually read the account of this remarkable 

bowl given in Dr. Bushell’s recently published work upon 
"Chinese Art" (Wyman and Sons, 1904); but, knowing 
nothing of either art or "curios," and taking but little 
interest in the latter merely as such, I had simply made mental 
note of the fact that a similar bowl was stated by Dr. Bushell 
to be preserved in the collection of a Chinese family at 
Yang Chouj near Chinkiang, this last being a place all 
travellers up the Yangtsze must pass, and now also accessible 
by railway from Shanghai. As, however, I was just at the 
moment carrying to the publisher the final proofs of a work* 
which described in detail the identical events recorded in 
the inscription at the bottom of the bowl, I was impressed 
with the thought that first-hand evidence of this kind, some 
2,500 years old, might be of the highest importance in 
confirming the stani^ard histories of China as they have 
come down to us, after innumerable vicissitudes, with all 
** thoM doubts and imperfections inseparable from changes 

in the form' of written character, fires, wars, and politicai 
vandalisms. In the dim light of the Oriental Gallery it was 
impossible* when'1 was ^herc to get a good view of the 
inscripiiiim imide the bowl, even if there had been- dny 

“Ancieot China Simplified," Cbepmui and Hall, 1908. Thi* bpok 
iocideotaliy meotioas, in one place or (be other, not only ooft ••f 4 be 
dreumiiaacei and proper name* allodad to by ibe iMcriptwa aov Judec 
oeview, b«t ateo explains the origin o<Uw peculiar.acopt, and. tb«.«aMue of 
btooxe documeocs. . «a 
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Tiu AncitrU Chinese Bowl in the 


attendant at hand with authority to open the glass case 
for me on a Sunday afternoon- Moreover, the inscription 
was couched in a character which, though simplified In 
827 B.C. from a still older form, and decipherable enough 
at full leisure with the aid of the oldest native dictionaries, 
has itself been obsolete for well over 2,000 years; and the 
ravages of lime, besides, had worn many of the strokes 
away. 

U nder these intriguing circumstances I wrote to the late 
Dr. S. W. Bushell, then residing at Harrow-on-the-Hill, to 
inquire of him how it came to pass that he had been able 
to acquire so cheaply a priceless treasure of this kind, and 
whether he could oblige me with a transcription of the 
clear modernized Chinese character from which, presumably, 
his published translation had been made.* I asked him 
all this because his own work (vol. p. 84) says that 
the decipherment must be accepted with caution, and 
because, as he states, the inscription is not found in any 
Chinese catalogue. Mrs. Bushell wrote in reply to say 
that her husband was ill in bed, but would doubtless supply, 
after his recovery, the information desired. Meanwhile, as 
letters had been appearing in the Times about the defective 
arrangement of the Oriental collection, 1 wrote to call the 
attention of the public to this extraordinarily valuable bowl, 
which, I suggested, was worth nearer j^S.ooof than jC^O. 
This letter appears in the issue of August 31, 1908. It 
never occurred to me for one instant that the bowl might be 
a spurious manufacture of later times; for, though ignorant 
myself, as I have stated, in the first place 1 remembered 
Dr. Bushell’s talking freely and triumphantly about bis pur¬ 
chase when I was a student at the Peking Lotion, in 1870; 

* For r^rodtictioas of (he bowl and the iaacription, for traulaoon, tod 
for account of Prince I’t oollection wbeoce the bowl obtained, tee 
Busbell's *' Cbineae Art,” pp. S345. 

{ Writing to me aboot the bowl os April to last, ProfeaaoT T. L. 
Bollock, of Oxford, whoK attention had previotuly bees attracted quite at 
OMuallyat tnyown to Dr. Binhell't description, says: “I had Mid;^ro,ooo 
as vahie, after reading the deacripdoo, before I saw your esticnate.'' 
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and, in the second place, his reputation as an art connoisseur 
in Chinese objects has long been unique, and, it might 
almost be said, world-wide. It may be added that, though 
he was not a professed sinologist himself, no student of 
Chinese generally, apart from matters of art, has ever been 
more scrupulously careful, more judicious, or made fewer 
mistakes than Dr. Bushell, and few have done more for 
the solid advancement of Chinese historical studies than 
he has. Unfortunately, he never rose from his sick couch 
to answer my queries in person, and consequently I never 
received from him the expected deuils, nor had he left any 
notes on the subject behind. His widow, however, in¬ 
formed me that he had himself paid for the bowl a great 
deal more than the £Zo for which the Museum had 
purchased it from him in 1874.* and she has since kindly 
lent me the yellow imperial silk swathe, bearing a Manchu 
seal, which originally lined the packing-case, and which 
at least, therefore, goes some way towards proving that 
the bowl was an imperial gift, and was believed by some 
Manchu Emperor of China himself to be a genuine object 
of value. I hope to ascertain before long which Emperor 
this was. 

Having thus failed in one direction, 1 wrote to the 
Museum authorities, suggesting that a large and dear 
photograph should be taken of the inscription inside the 
bowl, and that copies of this inscription should be forwarded 
to hve persons named by me as being competent and likely 
to render assistance in the matter. I explained to them 
that I proposed to compare their decipherments with my 
own, and then to provide the Museum with a transcHplioa 
in modem character, which, together with the photograph 

* My respectful apprecutioa of tbe Ute Dr. Basbell’i " place in sinolcf y “ 
is fully submitted on p. ri (Prelue) of '' Cbios: Her History, Diptossaq^, 
etc” Ijohn Mumy, 1901), where his same is coupled with that of tbe.Utt 
Dr Bretschneider. Both diitioguished physicians wrote to me in eetdUl 
terms to express satisfactitn with these remarks, and (leu it be thoojbc by 
aoyooe that they were not generous enough) I nuy add that both explicrtly 
accepted tbe place I ikud veattaed to assigii to tkem. 
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in ancient character, might be hung up alongside the howl, 
so that he of the public who ran might learn, and so 
that the whole world might have an opportunity, as 
occasion offered, to appraise at its true va^e th.s le- 
markable and priceless relic of anuqu.ty. Of the five 
persons to whom the Museum authontica obl.gmgl) sent 
copies, four have, up to this moment, been prevented ) 
illness, absence from home, or other good cause from render- 
ing the desired aid; but Professor Edouard Chavannw. 
of Paris, whom I had placed at the head of the list for 
competency, and who was. in fact, just then returning from 
an “an" visit to China, wrote to me after some delay 
say, to my infinite surprise, that he considered the bowl 
to be «« /owr. and that the time occupied in «»akmg a 
transcription would be mal mployi. He expressed the 
opinion, however, that Dr. Bushell’s own translation was 
tris-sujisante for so doubtful a document, and at the same 
time called my attention to a compf-rendu by 

himself, and to another by his colleague M. Pell.ot, both 
dating back so far as 1905. and both demonsirattng-io the 
satisf^tion at least of the writers-that the was 

pas autkentiqne and suspecL I at once wrote to several 
persons in Paris in order to purchase or to borrow for 
rLy copies of the two journals 

not to be bought, and the copies possessed W Hcnn 
CoKiier, A. Viseiire, etc., were, like those of M. Chavaancs 
himself, bound up in bulky volumes, dangerous to trust 
to the French post in those " striky " days. At last, how¬ 
ever. both M. Chavannes and M. Vissiire (who accepted 
the views of M. Chavannes) were so obliging as to co^ 
out for me themselves the two original articles mentioned 
criticising Dr. Bushell's bowl. M. Pelliot. I was informed 
by M. Cordier, had been wandering about Asia for two 
yLs. and was now in China. In matters of Chinese 
epigraphy his opinion is. of course, of as high a value as 
mine U worthless. AU 1 profess is to be able to decipher 
most ancient texu when I see them. :v>e 
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But, in a matter of this kind, it-appears to me that a 
thorough knowledge of specific facts under review, and a 
judicial decision upon those facts, is of greater importance 
than the possession of multitudinous tomes which a life¬ 
time will not suffice to read; and that, when doubts 
concerning the genuineness of any document are raised, 
the only reasonable course is to trace the alleged facts 
contained in the document to their source, and 6nd out, 
to begin with, if they are true. The hrst obvious thing, 
accordingly, is to obtain the clearest possible transcription 
into modem Chinese character of the ancient script, in 
order to see what the maker of the bowl- purports to say, 
and (in this specific case) to see whether Dr. Bushell has 
correctly translated what- the maker or author said. 
Secondly, Chioese contemporary history must be carefully 
ransacked in order <00 6nd out whether the facta thus 
sated, and thus presented clearly to the public eyCr can 
be conhrmed from standard historical aources. Then the 
obsolete characters must be closely scrutinized one by 
one in order to see if they correspond with the obsolete 
forms given alongside the (then) modern forms published- 
,in the earliest native dictionary (a-D. zoo), and with the 
obsolete forms and variana given in other ancient inscrip* 
tioQS. We must consider whether the phraseology.-its 
genuinely antique, or whether there are any suspicious 
signs of modern tinkering either in tracing an iJl-undersit)od 
ancient line or curve, or in the metal moulding of such. 
Then we have to find out why the Pruice of I sold lus 
vaJsjable collection of antiques is 1870; whether anyone^ae- 
ia.kJkowa to have purchased.; and, partisuiarly, why the 
prinocly fomily sold this specific bowl to Dr. .BushelJ; 
whence the ORginat princely, owner.got k-,biiQfielf; bow 
long it had been in the family; which Emperor gave it, 
and under what circumstances, to which princely anceSM;;; 
how the Manchus got possession of .(he. bowl- 
dynasty aCier dynasty as Pelcingtsirepi.' n off with sbwasast 
of the plunder tikeir^rom cfae saeketf'paladOf. ltiKl so bo. 
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All this is being done, already with some success, and I 
hope before many weeks shall have elapsed to obtain the 
best possible information from the most exalted personages 
upon each of these important points. 

But the critical view taken by my respected French 
colleagues is quite a different one; it is different in the 
same degree that the French judicial system is different 
from that in vogue in Great Britain, where no magistrate 
ever 6rst assumes a prisoner's guilt, and then proceeds by 
putting leading questions and making airy assumptions to 
try and wring out confessions of that presumed guilt. First 
of all, then, MM. Chavannes. Pelliot, and Vissiire assume 
that the bowl must be spurious because no Chinese anti¬ 
quarian catalogue makes any mention* of it. Being thus 
presumed spurious, it is not held to be worth a special 
retranscription and retranslation. Moreover, taking as he 
does, the prudent and cautious Dr. Bushell s admittedly 
makeshift translation at its full value, without himself 
studying the original, M. Chavannes calls attention (1) to 
certain blunders made by Chinese historians (hundreds of 
years later than the supposed date of the bowl) in alluding 
to the facts mentioned in the bowl inscription, and (a) to 
M. Chavannes’ own published attempts to account for 
these blunders, which blunders (be thinks) may have caused 
the "faker" of the bowl to copy them on to the bowl 
(which, however, is not the case : there are. as will shortly 
be seen, no blunders in the bowl inscription). On the 
other hand, M. Pclliot’s exact words arc: "11 pourrait sc 
■feire qu’on fQt en presence d'un pseudo-antique, fait hier 
peot-fttre, peut-<tre aussi il y a quelque siicles ; ou encore 
Ic bronse peut remonter aux Tcheou (»>., to the later or 
restoration Chou dynasty, time about 600 b.c.) et 1 inscrip- 

* M. Chtvanne* forgets ths^ on p. 544 , fol of bis “ Memoirw 
Hiiloriques," be accepts • document dated 77 ® (a document, too, in 
wbicb one of tbe personages named in Dr. Bushcil's bowJ h mentioned), 
BOtiritbstanding that “je n’ai pu cependaot ]a trouvw dana aocun dea 
oavrages dpigrapbiquea cfaiiwis que J’ai eus & nut dwposition." 
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tioQ avoir ajout^e uhirieurement M. Bushel! n’imct 
pas le moindre doute sur I'authcnticiti du vase ; j’hisiterais 
davantage pour des raisons qui ne sont pas dicisives, mats 
qui ont cependanc quelque poids. Le bronze a dtd acquis 
en 1870 k Pdkin, et provient de la collection des princes de 
Yi I), jadis asscz connue et aujourd’hui enii^rement 
dispersde. Or, on sait avec quel soin les inscriptions des 
vases anciens ont dtd recueilHes, dechiffrdes, commentdes 
par les archdologues chinois. Cellc-ci est d'une longueur 
touc-h-fait inusitd, et n’en e(!it dfi susciier qu’une curiositd 
plus ardente. D’autre part, une pidce figurant dans les 
collections des princes de Yi n’a pu dtre ignorde des anti- 
quairea de Pdkin. Aucun d’eux cependaot ne semble 
avoir fait place dans son recueil archdolc^ique au bronze 
diudid par M. Bushell. II parait bicn en rdsulter qu'ils 
ont tenu, soit la piice eniidre, soit au moins Tinscription, 
pour apocryphe, et les sinologues europdens, dont aucun 
ne peut lutter sur cc domaine avec les savants chinois, ne 
dcvront pas se proooncer en faveur de I'authenticitd avant 
qu'll ait did procddd k un sirieux examen," This serious 
examination I propose to make in the way hereinafter 
stated. 

M. Chavanne’s own critical remarks, on the other hand, 
run as follows Pao, 1905, pp. lao, 121); "Les 

drudits indigenes ont entidrement fait ddfaut k M. Bushell 
lorsqu’il a du expliquer U longue inscription gravdc au 
fond d'un superbe bassin de bronze que possdde le 
Kensington Museum; il y a lieu cependaot de s'dtonner 
que, puisque cc monument n’est parvenu en Angleterre 
qu'en 1870, aucun savant chinois ne Tail catalogud et 
dtudid : la chose est d’autant plus surprenante que, si eette 
inscription dtait authentique, elle apportcrait de prdcieux 
renseigncments sur un dvdncmcni important que ne nous 
est racontd que fort bridvement dans le Tso-tchouan 
(28* anndc du due Hi [632 b.c]) et dans Sseu-ma Ts'ien 
{trad- fr., t. iv., p. 303) k la date de 632 av. J.C Bien 
plus, il y a ddsaccord prdcisdment sur ce point entre Ic 
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Chou King (chap. Wht-iuou tcke ming) et Sseu-ma Ts*ien, 
le Chou King rapporiant au temps du Marquis Wen 
(780-746) un dUcours* que Sstu-ma Ts'ion atiribue k 
I'ipoque du due Wfin (636-628); M. Bushell, qui a'est 
fondd uniquement sur le Chou King, estime que I inscrip¬ 
tion a da etre faite en I’honneur du due IVfn (636-628), et 
que le due W6n, dont il est parli dans I’inscription comme 
un anciire du due rignant, n’est autre que le Marquis 
(780-746) : cependant cecte opinion n est guire soutenable, 
or. d'une part, I’ancetre du due rignani est nomme dans 
I'inseriptioD ‘le due,’et non *le marquis' et dautre 
part* fes termes dans lesquelsi rinscriptloo fappelle les 
presents qui furent faits par le roi i cet ancAtre du due 
r^ant coincident eci partie avec ceua dont ae serrent le 
Tso *:AOT«w.(Lcgge. Ic., vol. v.. p. 2io-aii) « Sseu-ma 
Ts'ien (trad, fr., t. .tv., p, 303) lorsqu’tls exponent les 
£aveurs que le roi accorda au due en 63a- H est 
done 6vidcntt que le due ff'A* (636-628) est l‘aoc6tre du 
due rdgnant, et que le bassin de bronze ne peut 6tre 
attribud qu'A un succesacur de cc prince ; mais alors on ne 
Toit plus qui pourrait bien *tre ce successeur, car e'est 
prdcisdment le due W6n (636-628), et non un autre, qui 
rb9ut le otre d'bdgimon auquel fait allusioa I'inscription. 
LaiconAnion entre le mayquia JVln et'le 'doc fViu paralt 

* M- Charionti’ note upon thii tublect, p. 303, »oL .it., n( his 
" M^moircB HiiWriqueB.” U only a partiBl tnnileuon of a Chineto critk’l 
sote, Bol^ lanoree lh« fact (hat a ieeond and otder CHane c»Wc BuppooM 
that mn Hm and Itim both bad a '‘nonnisdon''. conobed ih 

lerto*. It Bcenu extreoielr probable tbal, these miMg. ot comnii*- 
BioDB, were almoet Btsreotypcd in form, Bubje« to the redial of tpedal 
sereices. 

t It IB perteedr tn* that Hr. B«hdl. in hi« eaplanatory paragraph oa 
p. 87 of bis work, baa ceofuaed W'M Hn* with Win Kung, and that the 
BucoeaBor, in whoae honour the bowl was .made, it not stated io staodard 
history to ha?e been made hegemon; but I hope to ibow later on that hi* 
sereiceB ga»e him as good a title u> this rank t* either of his two pre- 
dMesBora named, and . that probebly be did aaually recevetit front *« 
^peror, who was .at the time t^liged to “ trim " between, two n^ 
cipimanit, aivd bad to avoid coo much publicity. 
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<irc le fait dc I'auteur de cc document 4pigraphique qui ma 

tout I’air d’on faux." ' 

I may remark here parenthetically that, apart from the 
general question of genuineness, as to which I shall have 
evidence of the most precise and searching description to 
submit, my respected colleague, M. Chavannes, is wrc>og 
when ho states that the author of the bronze inscription 
makes confusion between two reigning Princes, though he 
is right when he states that Dr. Bushcll has confused the 
two. The fact is the author of the bowl inscription 
distinctly mentions both previously reigning Princes. Wfin 
Hou and Wftn Kung. specifically and by name ; but owing 
to Dr. Bushell’s Chinese amanuensis having (either acci¬ 
dentally or otherwise) made a mistranslation, and omitted 
the important name of Wen-kou altogether after the word 
Tang-skuh, M. Chavannes has himself inadvertently fallen 
into a trap which now holds him fast as a vice, and destroys 
the validity of his whole argument; moreover, it proves 
that when he wrote the above critical remarks he could 
not possibly have studied the ancient text himself, or even 
a tzanslation into more modern script of chat ancient text. 
As I have often ventured to state with gratitude ift ray 
published works. M. Chavannes is now in many respects 
distinctly at the head of living sinologists, and ^although I 
always submit to the test of original references every im¬ 
portant statement he makes—at least when I can) there is 
no other sinologist in whose mere assertion I feel more 
absolute confidence. In this case, however, it certainly 
ssemsshat he must bo convicted'(i) of not having studied 
originals;, and (2) of having come to a decisioo affecting the 
late Dr. Bushell’s sagacity, which is neither judicioue ,abr 
Judicial, and agiftinst which ft is only fair that Dr. Busbells 
memory should be defended. ^ 

Now we come to that exceedingly sound and enterprising 
siaologist, M. Vissiine, whe writes in May last, four years 
•after MM. Cha>^noes and Pellioc have expressed -tbeir 
opinions: " }e croik que Chavannes et Pelliot one eu'raistin 
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de formuler des doutes sur I’authentichd du bassin de broDze 
dont vous me parlez. Comment admettre qu'une pi^e 
aussi importante n’att signal^ dans aucun ouvrage 
archiolc^que chinois, et que sa longue inscription n’ait 
reproduite nolle part, si les hin-shih-hia — i.e., ‘ ^pigra- 
phistes ’—chinois la consid^rent comme authentiques ? 
Chavannes a fait valoir des arguments de critique, qu'il 
appartient aux d^fenseurs de I’authenticiti de rifuter, s'lls 
le peuvent.” At first, being, as I have already said, ignorant 
of Chinese art myself, I had never conceived of myself as 
being one competent either to arraign or defend so dis¬ 
tinguished a specialist as Dr. Bushel!; but in view of this 
unanimous and sustained attack on the part of my excellent 
French colleagues, I now hnd myself in the unexpected 
position of counsel for the defence. To begin with, I can 
only express my astonishment once more that the logical 
French mind—often disposed to carry logical arguments to 
extremes—should consider it necessary for persons who 
have the bowl before their eyes, together with a full account 
of how the bowl got there, to prove why it should not be a 
bogus bowl, simply because no maker of Chinese catalogues 
happens to have heard of it before; especially when the 
atpemenis de critique to be refuted are in fact refuted by 
the text of the bowl itself; and are, further, founded, to all 
appearances, on the awkward fact that the very maker of 
those arguments de critique has never read the inKiiptioo 
word for word, even in modern script, let alone puccled 
out the ancient script for himself. 

MM. Chavannes and Vissi&% have, however, both been 
kind enough to place the columns of the T'oung-pao at my 
disposal in order to facilitate the production of my proofs; 
it is evident, therefore, that they have every wish to be fair. 
I have now, with the aid of the oldest Chinese dictionary, 
not only deciphered, but proved the identity of about 500 
'words out of the 538 (or 550 if we take note of the fact that 
eleven are marked with the sign of reduplication). I have 
also, with the aid of such Chinese books as I possess, dia- 
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covered that almost eveiy single phrase or compound word 
of the inscription belongs to a period anterior to 600 B.C.* 
As the Voung'Pao has peculiar facilities for printing Chinese 
character, and as the subject is an extremeljr obscure and 
intricate one, even for native, not to say European, spe* 
cialists, 1 coniine myself here to indicating how 1 propose 
to proceed; to stating provisionally to the general reader 
that I am now most profoundly convinced that the bowl is 
absolutely genuine, and to suggesting that the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum is undoubtedly in possession of a monu¬ 
ment of antiquity of the very highest original order, which, 
moreover, as a sample found in our own times at random, 
by its very genuineness serves asa keystone to the genuine¬ 
ness of ancient Chinese history in general. 

In the hrst place, regarding the bowl from a merely 
mechanical and objective point of view, I may suggest that, 
apparently, none of the three distinguished French critics 
can indicate any feature in its construction that suggests 
tinkering or tampering. The quality and temper of the 
metal; the deep incision of the characters; the traces of 
stolen gold still remaining inside those incisions—all these 
points tend to show that the lines were once hlled with 
gold, and that the best available art had been employed 
by someone in high authority and in possession of great 
wealth. My consular colleague, Mr. L. C. Hopkins, who, I 
am told, is no mean judge of Chinese bronzes, and who, I 
have long known myself, is one of the very few sinologists 
who has any searching knowledge of Chinese script and 
etymology in their genesis, informs me that about ten years 
ago be himself once induced the Museum authorities to take 
out the bowl ftom its case and to show it to him io the 
brightest tight. Mr. Hopkins informs me that be feels 

* I have sbovn io " Aocieat China Simp)i£ed ” how, up to that date, tbe 
whole of Chinese litetatuie (chieflf comiiting of a Bible ” in live dintioas) 
was ODivemlljr committed to memor)' bf the cultured classes; how unport¬ 
able the ordinary wooden books were ; aod bow all-iinpotiant docmoesis 
were consigned to stone or bronse. 
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absolutely sure of its genuineness. His Excellency Ts'ten 
Sun, Chinese Minister at Rome, who, moreover, knows 
M. Chavannes; to whom I had communicated the fact that 
M. Chavannes disbelieved in the.bowl’s genuineness; and 
who was him.seif at first mystified by the absence of all 
mention of it in Chinese catalogues, now writes to me, after 
receiving an enlarged photograph from the Museum autho¬ 
rities: “So far as I am able to decipher the few doubtful 
characters you send, 1 do so, and I herewith return your 
original paper, and transcribe what 1 suppose to be the 
modern forms alongside of your own writing. As this 
bowl has been preserved by a gentleman of such repute as 
Dr. iBushell, certainly it is an object of .great value, lo 
the palace of the Prince of I there used, to be a considert 
aUe.number of.such valuable objects; and many years ago, 
when J was at Peking. I succeeded in buying several spCH 
cimens myself.” 

Again, the learned Japanese graduate, Dr. Kuroita, who 
was kind enough to inspect the bowl for me in May last, 
and (with the obliging assistance of the Museum authorities) 
to copy.out the ancient msertpriem tvjth his own hand, 
writes to me as follows: “ This bowl looks to me a very 
fioe«andiWcll-preBerved. piece; its design shows the style of 
the> 4 atw Chou dynasty. .... *. J cannot leU you wiiy it is 
Dtkt nieatibnedln thelmfocioning certain Chinese catalogues 
enumerated hy Dr. Buahell] ; but-you wiU allow m«.to say 
that there are many pieces of &neianctent.broeaseilot yet 
mentioned, such as tliose in the Tr^suty of^lukdeo, which 
were photc^mphed md rubbed.hy Japanese archaeologists 
or Dr. Chavaones from France. . . . Do you not think that 
this bowl, belonging fonnerly to Prince I, bad been one of 
the Treasury, or some other royal /coUeetion ?” A few, days 
later Dr. Kuroita writes again : “ When I was investigating 
the bowl once more in the South Kensington Museum a 
.fi>K dsys ago, I found there an ancient bell which cootatos 
*6ome - inacription £givirjg it in fiiH, both in 'ancient and 
modern character^ It was a Ch6u bell that the aCithor'df 
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the " Kin*shih Soh," I remember, could not find in his own 
country ; he published the inscription as taken from a 
rubbed paper. . , . The keeper was so much pleased to 
have this very interesting bell." 

I am quite unaware whether Dr. Kuroiu personally 
knows M. Chavannes; but here we have him spontaneously 
refuting all M. Chavannes’ conjectures, and, moreover, him* 
self discovering for the first time, to the joy of the “ keeper ” 
(I may mention that Dr. Kuroita, with true Japanese 
modesty, cakes the precaution to apol(^ize for anything 
unusual in bis English writing), that South Kensington not 
only possesses Dr. Bushell's priceless bowl of the Chou 
dyhasty (1123-255 B.C.) which no catalogue mentions at all, 
but also a Chou bell of possibly even older date, a nibbing 
of which is mentioned in the " Kin-shih Soh" catalogue 
(published a.d. 1822) so frequently cited by Dr. Bushell, 
but the whereabduts of which original bell was unknown to 
the “ Kin-shih Soh " authors even a century ago. . Finally, 
His EitceilencyTsien Stln ob.serves in a third letter to me, 
reedived as I write this: “ The number of priceless objects 
cnooMiderately carried; off, bestowed ,[by Empcrors]/ior 
presented [between friends] by persons ignorant.of [the 
inseripdons on] them, is greater than I could possibly 
estimate; it would be absurd to suppose that this bowli is 
the only one ; in fact, the ’ Kin^sbih' states as much with 
sorrow;*' Here we have, also spontaneously made,aisecoad 
refutation of M. Chavannes' conjectures, coupled with a 
regretful remark which.almost repeats Dr. Bushelj[s own 
regretful words printed upon, p: 80 of bis " Chinese Art>’' 
Hawiftg casually mentfoned to M. Ts'ien Sdn that -I had 
written to the Nao-p‘i statesman (H.' E. Chang Chih-ti^ig) 
ia order to ascertain .his. viewer. His £]UeI|eacy 
“The Nan>pfi statesmae Chang has a very*<cianaideraMtt 
collection of fnsdriptiona taken from stone and metal, bbt’! 
am ceruin that, he does not pj^ssps^. a^ny ..cqpy 
particular one.” When . 1 . receive .replies from the various 
Peking personages whose services I have bespsslapn to'sill 
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this matter thoroughly, I shall, of course, have more to say, 
and a full copy of the inscripiioo. turned into modem 
character, will be published, as corrected by the best avail¬ 
able Japanese and Chinese critics, together with proofs that 
nearly every single phrase and word employed in the in¬ 
scription is taken from the oldest classics, and from them 
alone; that all the events alluded to are mentioned by 
Confucius himself (or by his contemporary annotators); 
that there are no mistakes, still less " fakes “ in the text ;• 
and, in a word, that there is not the smallest reason for 
suspecting the genuineness of either the bowl itself or of its 
inscription ; nor the smallest reason to suppose that the 
inscription was dishonestly added at a later date to the 
originally uninscrlbed metal. 

Pending the preparation for the T'onng Poo of a word 
for word annotated translation of the whole inscription, I 
give its general purport as follows: Dr. Bushell’s transla¬ 
tion on p. 85 of his ** Chinese Art,” vol L is correct so far as 
the first paragraph goes—that is to say. “ During the first 
month of [an unnamed] year the Marquess of Tsin 
announced to the King [of China] his subjugation of the 
Tartars, and was received in audience." The second 
paragraph goes on to say that "the King invested him 
with nine symbols of high rank;" but here it must be 
remarked that deciphering authorities differ as to what 
these nine symbols really were, for the essential character 

* It may be oceful to add here, for (be information of thoae who have 
never itudied the ancient Chineae character, that the relatioo tl bean to 
the modem ia nearly alwayi a Axed one, (hoogh there were many t oc al 
varianta. It waa preciaely on account of these local variants that the 
" First Emperor," about soo tc., after annexing all the conflicting States 
to hb own, and establishing a “perpetual dynasty," decided to equalise 
fi) weifha and measures, (1) cart axles, and (3) written charactera. When 
once we know what a doubtful anctent character ia in mtaninf, it is easy 
enough to God its place alongside of its modem form; but ia m/w* ewes 
we do iwi need even to know its meaning, because its obsolete shape, 
Aag:inent by fragment, stroke by stroke, has (usnally) a perGsedy regular 
relation to the modem shape, though at Arst sight the old and the new may 
seem totally unrelated 
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is illegible and must await further identification bjr the 
highest of native Peking specialists. The King proceeds 
to recall to the Marquess's recollex^tion the doughty deeds of 
his (the King's) own four royal ancestors, the founders of 
the Chou dynasty ; but there arc several characters in this 
long paragraph which have not yet been properly de¬ 
ciphered. Still, whatever the exact translations may 
ultimately turn out to be, the general sense as given by 
Dr. Bushell ts assured, and in any case no capital point in 
historical accuracy is concerned. The third paragraph of 
Dr. Bushell’s translation refers to the reign of five succes¬ 
sive Kings [or Emperors] extending over the degenerate 
period 878 to 697 b.c., and to the establishment in China 
of the Protectorate— i.e. of an arrangement unknown to 
previous history, under which the most powerful for the 
time being of the federated Chinese Princes summoned 
meetings of his peers as a sort of Lieutenant of the 
Emperor: pretended at the same time to protect the royal 
or imperial rights; and. in a word, affecting a loyalty he did 
not fed, conducted the political affairs of China, as it were, 
in the Emperor’s name, but always with an eye to his own 
interests. The second of these Protectors, or " Hegemons ” 
as M. Chavannes calls them, was W6n Kung. or the Duke 
wen* of Tsin (corresponding to South Shan Si province), 
who went so far as to summon his kinsman, the Emperor, 
to one of these durbars, and to deprive him of a large 
tract of territory: the names of six towns thus ceded in 
632 B.C. are given on the bowl. This important paragraph 
positively "reeks" with passages which can be justified 
and corroborated by standard history ; even the doubtful 
points-—such, for instance, as the names of the six towns ce 4 ^ 
—are important, as confimiing and throwing extra.ligb* upon 
the correspondiug obscure points in that standard history. 
After having cited at length the services to China of W^n 

• His career is fnUy described in " Ancient Chin* SlmpHfied." See eko 
“Tartars and Chitiese beSnre the Tltne of Cewfachii,** ia the 
Hisnrital Reviem, October, J 907 - 7’ 
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Kung—who is no other than the striking personality so 
well known to every Chinese schoolboy as Ch‘ung- 4 rh, or 
‘•Double Ears’—the King goes on in the next short 
paragraph to proffer excuse for his apparent incapacity to 
protect federated China himself, and proceeds to lay all the 
blame for this on the Tartar marauders. In none of the 
above further paragraphs does Dr. Bushell's translation 
need much correction. But in the next two paragraphs, 
where the King (who had in reality been bullied once more 
by his vassal kinsman—this descendant of W 4 n Kung 
whom he was addressing) confers what seems to be yet 
another protectorship upon his relative and “ benefactor, 
there are many points requiring proloaged and careful 
scrutiny. ar»d Dr. Bushell's translation will perhaps need 
some emendation. More especially, it may turn out that 
the supposed " protectorship ” conferred, which is not 
expressed in the usual historical terms, may not be a Uue 
protectorship in the older sense at all. 

It is in the hnal paragraph of his translation that 
Dr. Bushell, evidently misled by the expression iun win- 
Jht, or “late accomplished persons," repeatedly used by 
the King in the preceding exordium to indicate his vassal's 
predecessors, iwakes his one great mistake, by omitting the 
name of Wfin Ho\x the ruler of the -Tain principality from 
78T to 7I46 &c. ' M. fSHavanoesiiwho unfortunately jumped 
10' the conclusion that pour un monument ausst suspeU 
la ttaductiott de Buekelt est sx^onnte, unwit- 

tioglf accepts Dr. Bushell's misuke, but makes his own 
(W. Cbavannes’) adopted mistake a basis on which to 
fouiid the utterly untenable theory that the bowl must be 
a forgery, because the clumsy forger has copied the supposed 
mist^es of certain historians who lived many centuries 
after the events recorded in that bowl, and after the 
making of that bowl. The fact is, three rulers of the 
Tsin principality—Wdn Hou, W 4 n Kung, and the subject 
x>f the present exordium (probably King Kung)—bad the 
honour at three different times of replacing three differcAt 
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Kings or Emperors of China upon the Throne in 770. 633. 
and 590 B.C, and ^11 three of them seem to have received 
ming, or solemnly recorded commissions carved into bronze* 
for their services. Dr. Bushell's translation of the erroneotn 
passage runs;. =“The Prince of Chinf(».#., Tsin), having 
returned to his home, after his subjugation of the Jung 
(Tartars), offered solemn sacrifice at the shrine of his 
ancestor, the accomplishtd Prints T'ang Shu." What he 
ought to have said was that after his return he “announced 
his achievements to T‘ang Shuh (the first feoffee kinsman 
of the King or Emperor, in 1106 i.c.), and to Win Hou 
(the-ruler who escorted far away east to a new capital and 
resettled the fugitive King in 770). 

I will now give what I suppose to be the true account of 
the whole transaction. In the years 603 and 602 B.C. the 
Red Tartars made an attack upon the state of Tsin (the 
rulers of which, including W6n Kung, though belonging to 
the same Chinese family as the Emperor, were themselves 
of Tartar descent on 'the female side); but in dor the 
White Tartars made peace with Tsin. In 598 the Tain 
armies or envoys enter Tartar land in order to arrange 
matters, and this proceeding is considered so undignified 
that even- the semi-barbarian kingdom of Ts‘u (corre¬ 
sponding to modern Hu Pdh province, and ruled by-a 
Chinese caste of very ancient stock) stands up for Chinese 
dignity, and thus makes good her footing as a blossoming 
orthodox Chinese sute. wi^h . claims, to exercise «he 
hegemony, or protectorate over the Chinese federadoo. 
That year the Red Tartars make war upon the othtr 
Tartars, who ally themselves with Tsin. In 594 
Tnrtara nCiibe Lu settlement or family (still called rLu-ngan 
Fu, in SOMib-Easi Shan St,) were crushed by‘Tsin, and 
the Tsin ruler’s sister, who was married to the Tartar 

* Eveo DOW, docutaestt inieoded to lut are called “ iroD booA,'^ 
the phrase is eoUoqnial for **onihakable wordi.* Tbe chief “hVo bort" 
knoWn to the'public'11 thit one hiuig up io'lhe palace for the fbfonabilek 
of the eunuchs, laying dmni tfadr rules of'conduct. 
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“Viscount,” was murdered by the Tartar “Premier. In 
consequence of this Tsin crushes the Red Tartars once 
more, and exting^iishes the Tartar sute of Lu, just 
mentioned. Tain sends envoys to present Tartar prisoners 
to the King (or Emperor) of China. In 593 Tstn anniW- 
lates two other petty neighbouring states of the Red 
Tartars, and in the third month the ruler again offers 
prisoners to the Emperor and obtains an audience.* 

Now. in 6to b.c. the Emperor’s own troops had taken 
advantage of the Tartars’ carousing to inflict a defeat upon 
them. In 590 the said Tartars took steps to avenge this 
disgrace, and the Emperor had to apply to his kinsman of 
the neighbouring Tsin state to his immediate north for 
assistance, in consequence of which Tsin in that year 
“subdues the Tartars" 

in Dr. Bushell’s inscription) *■ for the King.” But unfor* 
tunatcly the royal (or imperial) sutesmen meanly take 
advantage of this to make a second treacherous kttack 
upon their defeated Tartar foe, who in turn gives the 
imperial troops a well-deserved thrashing, t In 588 Tsin 
once more defeated the scattered remains of the Red 
Tartars. All this took place during the reign of the Tsin 
Marquess, posthumously known as the DukeJ King (599- 
581), and during the reigns of the Chinese King (or 
Emperor) Ting (606-586)- a*’ 'r**" 

♦ It muft be here tttted oeirly *11 th«*e impormt detail* arc 
omhtcd by SWD* T»‘ien {f«>o ac), and, cooaequcntly. ^ Chavanoo doet 
BM aBude to tbem in bis admirable “Memouea Hntofitiuea.* There 
| 00 d reason to believe that, although M. Chavaane* translate* some 
of the Chinete commeDUttot*’ reference* to the three Cooftician com- 
meniaiies,' he ha* not yet himself read them jystematicaUy throogb. 

t It mat her* be eapUined that the three rival coauneotator* on 
Confucius'* history, say (t) the Tartar* did it; (a) Tsin did it; ( 3 ) one 
accoQnt uyi Tsin did it, and the other the Tartar* did It. However, the 
best of the three, known as T>o'* Counnentary, plump* for the TarUra, and 
give* proofs. 

t It ha* been explained in “ Ancient China Simplified • that all roleis 
(Duke*, Maiqueises, Earls, Viscounta, Barons, and even coannouer*) were 
powhumoutly styled Iqr the eoanesy title of “ Duke." 
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striving to retain the hegemony partly lost to its great rival 
Ts‘u, and in the year 597 occur the words, " Better for us 
to perish than lose the hegemony." In reference to the 
year 600 it is distinctly stated by Sz-ma Ts'ien that Tsin 
"contests the hegemony with Ts'u," and in 598 Ts'u suc¬ 
cessfully performed a hegemonical act, which accordingly 
obtained for that State recognition in history as "one 
of the five successive hegemons." Hence we may pro¬ 
visionally conclude that the bowl was made by the Emperor 
Ting in recognition of the Marquess King’s services. 

But there is a possibility that the bowl may belong to 
the succeeding reigns, for in 579 Tsin inflicts a defeat 
upon the White Tartars. In reference tu 575, even Sz-ma 
Ts'ien says distinctly that Tsin was making great efforts 
, to re-exercise the h^emooy. Again in 569 we find the 
well-known Tsin statesman Wei Kiang arranging frontier 
trade facilities with the Tartars, so as to take their minds 
off land hunger and concentrate their attention upon agri¬ 
culture and trade. In 568 the Emperor complains to Tsin 
of the attitude of the Tartars. In 565 the Tsin ruler is 
stated in the notes to the Commentary of Tso to have 
quite recovered the position of bis ancestors W^n Kiing 
(635-628) and Siang Kung (627-621), and the '• Kwoh Yu 
(also supposed to have been written by Tso) says roundly 
that after Wei Kiang's successes " Tsin now first recoverec) 
the hegemony." 

It is not proposed here to carry on the discussion of so 
intricate a subject further; an effort will be made in the 
T'oung Pm to prove every point The present paper is 
intended merely to suggest as follows : 

1. Dr. Bushell's now celebrated bowl is perfectly genuine 
both in appearance and in historical fact. 

2. No forger could possibly have supplied at a much 
later date than the date of the bowl 538 characters, almost 
each one of which discloses some antiqueness when com¬ 
pared with the same characters, already obsolete, given along¬ 
side of more modem characters in the earliest dictionary 
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of A.D. 200, and not one of which shows signs of tampering 
or imitation. Moreover, as each specially difficult character 
is successively deciphered, by guess or otherwise, it can be 
proved to be a variant under rules fairly fixed. 

3. The bowl is of the utmost imporuncc in that it con¬ 
firms, and is confirmed by, the Confucian history of about 
500 B.C., as expounded by (1) Confucius s own pupil Tso, 
the supposed author of a second confirmatory work called 
the " Kwoh Yu,” and (a) (3) by two other commentators 
about 300 and too a.c. 

4. The bowl is a veriublc keystone to antiquity. 

,, P.S.—Since writing the above I have received (through 
Father Hoang, who is himself ill in bed) from a graduate 
in China, bearing the very highest literary degree, a com¬ 
plete transcription in modern character of the 53 ® char¬ 
acters. I have also received a complete transcription 
(obtained from some source not disclosed to me) from Mr. 
Ivan Chdn of the London Legation. These two transcrip¬ 
tions only leave about a dosen characters out of 53 ® 
•doubt, end these twelve are precisely tbe ones I cannot 
make out myself. The denen in question are doubtless 
“variants,” such as the io^rious First Emperor “equal- 
ced ’' ebout 20a fcc, along with the cart-axles, weights, 
and measures. 

P.P.^.—Since correcting the above proof, I learn that 
the Manchu Viceroy Twartfang, of Nanking, has the matter 
4 n hand, not to mention even greater personages. 



THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

By Ma;or J. F. A. McNair, c.1pi.c., r-a. 

We hiive upon our table two of the most valuable and the 
most recent documents on this subject, viz.: (f) The 
proceedings of the Commission appointed to inquire into 
matters relating to the use of Opium in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and the Federated Malay States, dated September 21 , 
1908; (a) The resolutions adopted by the International 
Opium Commission, whose labours have only just been 
completed at Shanghai in China. 

The general conclusions arrived at by the former Com¬ 
mission were briedy that the smoking of “ chandii,” or 
prepared opium, was the least deleterious method of using 
opium, and that tlie evils resulting from the use of opium 
were not, and indeed have not been, sufficiently striking as 
to call for particular investigation on their part; and in 
view of their wide experience of circumstances in hospitals, 
some of them free, they consider this fact as very significant. 
Tbe-Commission further states that after carefully review¬ 
ing the evidence before it, and paying the most careful 
attention to the sutements of representatives of the local 
anti-opium societies, and others holding strong views 
adverse to the use of opium, they have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the evils arising from the local form of in¬ 
dulgence in opium are not sufficiently acute or wide-spread, 
as po justify legislative interference by way of prohibition ; 
and. they are further of opinion that the local state of 
feeling on the opium question has not yet reached the 
st^e of rendering a policy of prohibition desirable, or 
practicable. The Commissioners in adverting to the ques¬ 
tion of an International arrangement, state that altl>oog;h 
the sincerity of the Imperial Governtnent of Chioai in 
desiring to prohibit the culttvation .of the poppy is not open 
to questipn. the actual enforcement pf. that supjwession is 
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of paramount importance before the Straits Settlements 
can with any hope of success embark on a policy of 
prohibition. 

The Commissioners further add that the conviction that 
has been brought home to them is that the alleged evils 
arising from the use of opium have been the subject of 
considerable exaggeration, and that such evils as exist 
affect only the very small percenuge of smokers who in¬ 
dulge in it to excess. 

They close their report by sttting that there ha.s been 
no increase in the prevalence of the habit during the past 
decade, but they consider that the circumstances surround¬ 
ing the use of opium justify the Government in maintaining 
a closer and stricter control over it, and they recommend 
that the present system of farming the opium revenue be 
abolished, and that a Government monopoly of the pre¬ 
paration and distribution of " chandu " be substituted ; and 
that improvement should be made in the arrangement of 
existing opium smoking-shops, but that there is no necessity 
for their abolition. 

These general conclusions are signed by five out of the 
six Commissioners, the only dissentient being the Right 
Rev. Bishop Oldham, D.D., of New York, who states in 
his opinion that much of the evidence tends to show that 
when the drug is used there is a tendency to minister to 
the habit daily, and that whether the dose be laige or 
small, unfitness for the daily task is the penalty of omitting 
it, and that moderation in opium smoking does not exist 
Further, he adds, that both in restriction and ultimate pro¬ 
hibition, Government action should not be permitted to lag 
behind Chinese public opinion. 

We must now turn our attention to the series of resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the International Opium Commission, 
which is the second document we have referred to. 

Upon this Commission there were no fewer than thirteen 
different nations represented, and there were altogether 
nine resolutions agreed to, four out of the nine calling for 
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action on the part of one nation in behalf of the interests 
of another, and there was evinced by the whole of the 
members of the Commission a gratifying readiness to make 
local sacrifices for the universal good. 

Each delegation was advised to utge its own Government 
to invrstigate scientifically for itself the matter of anti-opium 
remedies, and international co-operation was advocated to 
prevent the smuggling of opium into countries where a 
prohibitory law prevailed. 

The American delegates declared that the United States 
had recognized the use of opium as an evil, for which no 
financial gain could compensate, and that she would not 
allow her citizens to encourage it, even passively. They 
referred with satisfaction to the declaration of Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General of India, who had stated that there 
was no doubt that throughout the civilized world there was 
a feeling of disgust at the demoralizing efifect of the opium 
habit in excess, and that it was a feeling in which he could 
not but share, and that he could not with any self-respect 
refuse to assist China on the ground of loss of revenue to 
India. 

This International Commission closed its labours with 
thanks to the Right Rev. Bishop Brent, who bad dis¬ 
charged the duties of President to the Commission with so 
much dignity and impartiality, while he in his closing speech 
referred to the sympathy that all the Commissioners had 
for China in the task she had undertaken, and that he was 
pleased to think that the gradual suppression of opium 
smoking had been advocated by all as a principle. He 
also added that, looking at the question in its moral aspect, 
he was sure that all the Commissioners did alike value 
“character” as the one indispensable possession of human 
life. 

We regret that we have not betn able to give more than 
this epitome of these remarkable and interesting documents, 
which, if studied carefully in atUnso, will show to our readers 
bow very diversified are the opinions of even experts on 
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this question. Some, it will be observed, are strongly 
against the use of opium for smoking purposes, while 
others, again, assert that the evils which exist only affect a 
very small percentage of smokers who indulge In it to excess. 
We ourselves are fully assured that there arc many earnest- 
minded and good people in this country who at the very 
mention of an “opium den" are filled with disgust, and 
chink all who approve of the smoking of opium are culpable- 
in the highest degree. 

Wc think that this extreme sensitiveness is in no small 
degree due to ignorance as to the growth and cultivation 
of the poppy plant, and of the beneficial effects it produces 
on the native races dwelling under an Eastern sun, who 
partake of it wilhoot injury to themselves or their families. 
Some, we know, arc even led away by reading pamphlets 
adverse to the use of opium in any shape, and which are 
circulated by an anti-opium league. 

It will be our endeavour here to supply some information 
on these points, but we may premise that it should be 
common knowledge amongst us, and is obtainable from 
almost every EncyclopKdia. 

Opium, then, is the milky juice which exudes from the 
capsules or heads of the plant known to botanists as the 
Papavtr somnt/trum. I c is grown from seeds, and may be 
cultivated in most countries; but it is known to thrive best 
in India, Persia, Turkey, and some districts in China, The 
best is obtained in the valley of the Ganges, at Malwa 
awH. ,Patna; and of course this is everywhere the most 
pdsed, China preferring it to that of her own growth, and 
ready to pay for it over a third more ip price. 

After the milky juice or sap is scraped off the half-ripe 
poppy-head (previously scarified by an ingenious little in¬ 
strument made up of three knives set like the teeth of a 
comb), it is put aside and kept for about a month, wbeu it 
assumes a certain consistency ; it is then kneaded into a 
veil-mixed mass, and made up into calces-or baHs< and 
packed in chests for the market. A chest contains about 
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140 pounds of opium, which at the auction held in Calcutta 
frequently realizes as much as and may even soine> 

times fetch a higher price 

It is not this crude or dry opium which is smoked, but a 
preparation of it, known in India as “chlndul,” but in the 
Straits Settlements as " chftndu.” This chSndu is made 
into small balls about the size of a large pea, and the bowl 
of the opium pipe is so made as to afford a small hole only. 
On to this hole the little ball of chindu is placed, and 
projects above the surface of the bowl. The smoker then 
holds the chftndu close to the flame of a little lamp, and it 
soon begins to burn and curl up, and the vapour off it is 
drawn up into the mouth of the smoker through the stem 
of the pipe. Sir William Moore, and others who have in¬ 
vestigated the matter very closely, say that the active 
principle of opium is destroyed by the heat, and that very 
little of the narcotic element in it is inhaled. 

We ourselves have smoked a pipe of this chftndu, and 
beyond a tendency to sleep did not feel any ill effects from 
it; but what smoking it to excess would be we cannot say, 
any more than we can say what the intemperate use of 
alcoholic drinks would mean. 

Most medical authorities seem so far to agree that the 
smoking of opium has not an intoxicating effect, but rather 
is more or less a sedative, and- that it tends to soothe and 
to assuage pain ; while a large proportion assert that if taken 
in moderation it is rather beneficial than otherwise, and 
that there are reasons connected with the climate, disease, 
food producu of the country, manner of Kfe. habita and 
customs; whkh render ti much less harmfiJ to society tbarf 
is the abuse of-alcohol. 

We have ourself sien Sikhs, Rajputs, and MabrWtM 
who have beett opmtn smokers for years, and were still 
men of ojagmficenr physique, with a firm belief in theifti* 
selves, and whd’-when-'in a campaign were absolutely 
fearless, and in the hour of danger showed thcms«Ht^- to 
be exceptionally good'teldVfir*. 
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There are, however, on the other hand, medicaJ men of 
great eminence in thetr profession who are not merely 
opposed to opium smoking, but even to the use of tobacco, 
and we quite think with them that all stimulants, or any¬ 
thing which may cause undue excitement, is better avoided, 
and certainly none should be taken to excess. But may 
not, we ask. the same be said of any good gift of Nature if 
indulged in beyond due moderation? 

Some years ago we were personally acquainted with two 
medical men who had long resided in the East, and we 
think that their testimony on the subject of opium smoking 
is worth recording. 

Dr. Mouatt, who was for some years Inspector-General 
of Gaols in Bengal, wrote in the year 1903 that in 56,393 
of dispensary patients in Bengal, there was not one single 
caM of disease or death attributed to the use or abuse of 
opium, and yet there were not a few of them habitual con¬ 
sumers. Also that in the Province of Bengal, during a 
period of six years, there were 303,374 persons sentenced 
to gaol, of whom 6,717 died, but not a single case of 
disease or death was attributable to the use of opium. 

Dr. Oxley again, a physician and eminent naturalist, 
and who had bad a larger experience than any man in 
the Straits Settlements, and in whose time there was the 
highest rate of the consumption of the opium drug, wrote, 
that the inordinate use or abuse of it most decidedly did 
bring on early decrepitude, loss of appetite, and a morbid 
state of the secretions; but that he had seen a man who 
bad used the drug for 6fty years in moderation without any 
evil effects, and one man he had seen in Malacca who had 
smoked it for upwards of eighty years. Several in the 
constant habit of smoking it assured me, he said, that if 
taken in moderation It neither impaired their functions nor 
shortened their lives; at the same time they fully ad¬ 
mitted that it had deleterious effects if taken in too large a 
quantity. 

We were also personally acquainted with the late Mr. 
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John Crawfurd, r.R.s., who had been for some time in 
the Straits Settlements, and who, it may be remembered, 
published in 1856 a “ Dictionary of the Indian Islands and 
their Adjacent Countries.” He was a man of high reputa¬ 
tion in the scientific world, and wrote about opium as 
follows: “It is largely consumed in the Malayan Islands, 
in China, in the Indo-Chinese countries, and in a few parts 
of Hindustan, much in the same way in which ardent 
spirits, malt liquors, and cider are consumed in Europe. 
Its deleterious character has been much insisted 00, but 
generally, by parties who have had no experience of its 
effects. Like any other narcotic or stimulant the habitual 
use of it is amenable to abuse, and as being more seductive 
than other stimulants, perhaps more so ; but this is the 
utmost that can be safely charged to it. Thousands con¬ 
sume it without any pernicious result, as thousands do 
wine and spirits without any evil consequence. I know of 
no person of long experience and competent judgment who 
has not come to this common-sense conclusion." 

We may also here quote from the report of Mr. Donald 
Spence, for some time H.M. Consul in Tchang in China. 
He wrote in r88i that he had visited the capital of See- 
Chuao, and had noticed the enormous extent to which the 
poppy was being cultivated, so that he described whole 
districts as being one vast poppy field: but be added that 
he found the people stout, able-bodied men, better housed, 
clad and fed, and healthier-looking than the Chinese of the 
Lower Yang-tsse. 

To return to India, we find the opium agent at Behar 
in Bengal, writing in connection with this subject, that 
people should consider how the wnsumers of opium are 
placed who dwell in the malarious alluvial tracts which 
form a great proportion of the area of those provinces. 
“The use of opium by these people.” he wrote, “was not 
so much a vut as a tuussiiy. Their vegetebic diet would 
not keep them alive without stimulants, and he doubted 
whether it would be for their benefit to stop their opium. 
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and drive them to the use of ‘ganja,’ or hemp, or to 
spirits." He added that there was no equally efficient 
febrifuge within the reach of the people. 

The late Sir Lbpel Griffin, k.cs.l, a man of wide ex 
perience, is reported to have said that in order to counter¬ 
act the exceedingly mischievous tendencies of the doctrines 
of the Anti-Opium Society, it was necessary to prove to 
the people of England in an easy and simple manner that 
the attacks made on opium were both false and foolish. 
That opium smoked or drunk in a reasonable manner 
and not to excess was not more dangerous than tea or 
tobacco. 

Sir George Birdwood, another important authority, was 
equally in favour of the moderate consumption of opium, 
and be said that during his long residence in India he had 
never once met with a single native suffering, or who had 
ever suffered, from what is called the excessive use of 
opium. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, M.D., P.R.S.. ^:ain, also personally 
known to us, and who was well acquainted with the peoples 
of'India and China, wrote as follovtrs: 

I am aware that it is most strenuously urged by a large 
and ifiAuential and thoroughly conscientious party, chat the 
use of opium either by eating or smoking is attended with 
the most jAfriricious resula, causing sooner or later de- 
moraKsadon and destruction alike of body and mind. They 
seem to be of Opinion thar the degraded' con d h fo n of the 
kabituis of opium eating or smoking wheffier in India or 
China represemted the natural and, one might almost say, 
the inevitable results of the use Of' opium. 

Ideally, one would wish that stimulants and narcotics 
such as alcohol, hemp, opium',' tobacco, chloral, and sundry 
others of recent invention had no existence, but unfortu¬ 
nately human nature is so constiruted that it will not forgo 
the use of these drugs, each and all of which is liable to be 
abused; and when so abused produces the most degrading 
and pernicious effects upon the human race.' 
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" Id India, over large areas of country, by tens of 
thousands of people opium is used in moderation, and they 
have a thorough belief in its efficiency to protect them 
against malarious diseases. I know that many say that 
the tendency of opium eating is ever to increase, but 1 do 
not believe this. Control and limit the abuse of opium if 
you will, but to interfere with and suppress it altogether* 
seems to me unjustifiable. I know no reason why opium 
should be interfered with and alcohol be exempt. The 
evils of the one arc far inferior to the evils of the other, 
and the moderate use of both should be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of those who want them." 

Major McNair, who was long resident in the Malayan 
Peninsula, wrote in his work. “ Perak and the Malays,” pub¬ 
lished in 1878 : " For opium smoking the Malay is indebted 
to the nations farther East. It is not gready practised by 
the poorer Malays, but it is a luxury too frequently in¬ 
dulged in by the chiefs to the great detriment often to their 
health and mental vigour. This, of course, is from the 
excessive use of It, for there are auihonties of grew ex¬ 
perience who tell of the practice of smoking opium being 
carHed to an eactreme old age without deleterious effects." 

We shall now conclude by referring our readers to a 
paper which appeared in the pages of this journal some 
years ago* in reference to the opium question' from h 
“ Chinese official standpoint" 

“ The Chinese Government, as matters now sund.' eanbot 
suppress the growth of opium even if it would do so. for a 
bWtain percentage, officially admitted at i pCr ctimi,-bi< 
fttow gferwlng near to 5 per cent., have always sitsskOtt 
op i ntn M China. Further, there has not been any- de- 
tbriorattoW'Hi' the mind or body of those few raillion* to 6«ir 

numerous pbpstlation who use k. ■ 

“Just as the far more harmful spirits'do'*01 id boe w 
iwOgenerations destroy Sdocchmen or EuropeahS'gAwiitilly, 

I . . . , - . -ii >»> • luiftiEI 
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but at once destroy Red Indians, so is opium innocuous, 
except in cases of abuse, with the civilized Chinese, but 
fatal to savage ‘Kacbeens.' In the meanwhile, many 
more Oriental races are being destroyed by European 
drinks, the export of which even to Africa is not stopped 
by the British Govcmmeni. The photographs in circula¬ 
tion of consumptive or other diseased persons who happen 
to wke opium are not truthful representations of the effect 
of opium generally. Opium in China is not harmful if its 
smoker can get the sleep that is required after its use. An 
opium smoker does no harm to others, and therefore it is, 
tliey say, unsuitable to Europeans. The opium smoker 
rises from his sleep fit for work or for thought; he feels no 
of self-respect, and he respects others.” 

In bringing this paper to a close, we think that from all 
the evidence we have been able to adduce, our readers will 
have no difficulty in forming their opinion that it is no more 
harmful to smoke opium in moderation than it is to take 
tobacco within due limits, or to use wine and spirits within 
reasonable bounds. It is the excess that U to be dreaded 
in either case. 

We think also that it has been made quite clear that so 
long as there is a demand in China for opium, the poppy 
will be grown there, or imported from India or elsewhere. 
To prohibit, therefore, its cultivation in British India would, 
it appears to us, do little more than stimulate its cultivation 
in China. 

So long as there is a demand for the drug there will be 
a supply, and the Nauve States of India, Persia, and 
Turkey will rise to the occasion, and it is only when the 
demand for it ceases, that according to the inevitable 
law the supply will also cease. We say nothing about 
smuggling, which is sure to go on with a drug that occupies 
so small a compass. 

Whatever adverse views, however, may still be enter¬ 
tained as to its use, it is satisfactory to know that there is 
in this country a growing recognition that opium-smokii^ 
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is not the unmixed evil that years ago it was represented 
to be by a certain section of our people. 

The object of this paper has been to put plainly forward, 
and in as impartial a manner as possible, the testimony of 
many competent authorities on a question which is now 
occupying the earnest attention of the public, and which, 
moreover, is likely to cause considerable interest for many 
years to come both at home and abroad. 


It is interesting to note that according to Mr. Hobhouse 
in the House of Commons on May 19, 1909, the opium 


exports from India were— 

1905 . 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 

190S ... 

In 1909 the export will be 
this is being reduced annually 


... 63,053 chests. 

... 65,617 „ 

... 63,415 

... 62,408 „ 

limited to 56,800 chests, and 
by 5.100 chests. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At k meeting of the Rest India AMOCittbn, held at Canton Hall, Weat 
minster, on Monday, March ta, 1909. a paper «u read by R. F. Chis¬ 
holm, Esq-, r.iLi.B.A., 00 '‘Indian Induatrial Derdopment,” the Right 
Hoa. Ixvii Reay, GXJ.i.,o.ct.K. (Preaidant), in the chair. The following, 
amongst othere, were present 1 General Sir Harry Frendergut, n.c.11., v.c.; 
Sir Jamea Digjei La Tocche, Sir Arundel T. Arundd, k.cJI.l. Sir lyaley 
Probyo, x.cv.o., Mr. F. H. Brawn, Mr. and Mrs. A E. Docbesne. Mr. K. 
Chowdry, Mr. D. N. Reid, Mr. and Mra. R. A. L Moore, Mrt. Ryan, 
Mr. Alexioder Rogeri, Mr. H R. Cook, Mr. J, H. W, Arathoon, Mr. 
H. G. L. Davidson, Mr. N. Dwarkadat, Colonel A. T. Fiaser, Miss Massey, 
Mrs. Preagrate, Mr. Walter F. Westbrook, Mr. N. N. Gbattak, Mr. D. D. 
Keller, Mr. A P. Mehu, Mr. F. W. Emery, Mr. C Clement Davies, Mr. 
F. Fletcher, Mr. M. Dud. Min Beck, Mr. B. Dubd, Mr. K. H, Ray, Mr. 
S. H. Freemantle, Mr. B. L. Rice, Mrs. Annie A. Smith, Mr. K. S. Paotulu, 
Mr. C. W. Whish, Mr. P. C, Khumbata, Mr. Jehangier S. Patel, and Dr. 
J. Pollen, c.t.K., LL.D., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAiaMxN: Ladies anJ gentlemen, 1 have great pleasure in intro¬ 
ducing to you to-night Mr. Chisholm, who was cooneeted for twcniy-four 
years with the Government of Madras, and for twenty years with the Sute 
of Baroda. I am quite sure you will all be very pleased to hem the 
iotercsting lecture which I will now ask Mr. Chisholm to deliver. 

The paper was then read, 

The CKAiaiiax: Ladies and gentlemen, I need not tay that I have 
listened to this paper with the utmoat attention, and I may say that on the 
whole I agree with what Mr. Chisholm has told us. Befora, however, 
entering upon the subject of tbe paper, I cannot forget that this it the ftm 
oceieion 00 which I have been present since we have lost onr late Chair¬ 
man of Council, Sir Lepd GHfin, and I must, therefore, avail myself of 
this, tbe first opportusicy I have had, to pay a tribute to his memory. 
Sir Lepel Griffin was a very remarkable man, and had a very versatile 
intellect. He was thoroughly devoted to India, and to the wellare and 
prosperity of its iahabicanti. He lost 00 opportunity of showing his 
sympathy for those who in former years he had governed. He showed it 
in a practical way. He showed it by devoting himself to the interests of 
tills Association. He very seldom missed a meeting, and you are all well 
aware that whenever he was present, and whatever was the subjoa of the 
lecture, Sir Lepd Griffin's remarks were always well worth listening to. and 
were always eloquent and clear. I hope you will allow me to tay that I 
deeply regret that vre have lost him at a time when he was full of energy 
and full of work, and when we might well look forward to bis genid 
presence at onr meetings here. 
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Now, Udiet and gentiemeo, it certainly them (he importance <A the 
subject under discusston that it has elicited tvo such interesting papers as 
we have listeived ta 1 was very sorry that I could not be here when 
Mr. Spring's paper, which was certainly very tuggeative, was delivered. 
What was commnaicaied to us in that paper of the opinions of His High¬ 
ness the Gaekwar of Baroda waa of the greaieat imporunce. I have read 
hit remarks with the greatest attention, and 1 think in a very few words he 
hu put the problem of industrial education in such a way that everybody 
must be convinced that we have a great deal to retrieve in that direction 
To a ceruin extent I must defend myself. I never like to offer any criti¬ 
cisms of my tucoessois in the Government of India unless 1 can show that 
when I was there myself I attended to the tubjoct to which the criticism 
refers, and, therefore, I may remind you that when in Bomljsy we con- 
•idered the question of what wu the best memonal we could erect at the 
jubilee of Her late Majesty the Queen and Empress, we decided to have 
a Technical Institute in Bombay called after Her Majesty ‘^Tbe Victoria 
Jubilee Tochmeal Institute." I will not say that that is the lirit instiuition 
at which technical instruction was given, because technical instruction was 
given at the College of Sciertce in Poona. 1 mw there with roy own eyes 
young natives engaged in manual work ] so that it would be quite ualkir to 
say that the matter bad not been thought of before ; but at Poona U was 
more or lest an tonexe, whereas in Bombay the object of the school waa 
ohtlnctly for the artisans, forthnte who intended to work in the mills or in 
other places. I well remember that we bad the absolute support of the 
native community in Bombay, and we have had it tinoe; in fact, the 
majority of the member* of the committee are our Indian feilow-aubjecta, 
and, the majority of the teachers, of course, are also natives ; to that we can 
say that that institution, the first of its kind in India, certainly deserves the 
support, and has obtained the support, of all classes in the great city pf 
Bombay. Bombay has, of coune, always taken rather a lead, and I was 
very glad to aee that in Mr. Spring’s paper he paid a tribuu to what had 
been done by roy friend, the lace Mr. Tata. I have always looked upon 
Mr. Tata ai one of the great Indian benefactors whose name should be 
inscribed on the roil of the most distinguished Parsis, by teaioo of bit 
work and his munificence in founding the Research Institute at Bangalore. 
I have recently had a letter from Dr. Travers, who tells me that very soon 
they will be ready to begin operations at Bangalore, and I Ctpect that that 
loatitutloo will have a great inftuence on the development of technioal 
teaching io India I entirely agree with what Mr. Chishoiro has said, that 
there is absolutely notbiog in the iotellectua] coostructioo of the lodiao 
mind that makes It jropoasible for them to grasp these induairisd aotivtUea, 
and anything in that direction. (>o the coatruy,^ I myself have always 
been struck by the extreme sgility sod by the artistic sente which was 
developed io the artisans of India, and how very pleased they wets when 
praise was bestowed oo them for somatbing which showed undpubiedly 
innate artistic genius. You have only to pay a visit to the works^iops 
an Indian railway wmpauy, or to an arseiuC or iq a ntll, to dod out tfae 
c^ttcity of the Indiao artiaao. Therefore we have a fertik on which 
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to »» the teed. It it lamenttble to think ol the number of ■riidet—I 
thkll not give you t list, bectote it •fould be tedious, but you are well 
aware of it—which at present are imported into India, and which could 
just at well be made in India, if not better. I must not forge* what Mr. 
Chltholin bat atid about Scbooit of Art- We have in Bombay a School of 
Art where there waa an EnglUh director, but under that Engtiih director, 
what 1 should call the headi of the variou* departments, were ail native 
skilled artiaana, who were there in order aiinply to keep up the traditkma, 
whU*, as Mr. Chisholm said, would othcrwiae have been lost. They were 
working there with popita u their epprenlicei. 1 believe that it has been 
the saving of a great deal of artistic knowledge which otherwiie would have 
been lowt. Now I shall only say one word on the question of education. 
It is a remarkable fact that in rhe last decades the tendency in England 
has undoubtedly been, and you will notice it In all the new Universities 
which have recently been founded, to give to the development of engineer¬ 
ing and to the scientific side of education, perhaps a little too much tuen- 
tiofi. It U quite noiicttbfc also in the London Univerairy. We have now 
a laige number of scientific and engineering itudeuta, greater than the 
number of students wbo ttke the arm faculty snd the literary side. In 
India it is rather the reverse, but I am perfectly convinced when ooce in 
India public opinion gets awakened to the immense loss which results 
from the fact of this neglect, that we shall see, and very properly see. our 
Indian fellow-subjects claiming their proper share of this sdentiAc and 
development I believe at the present moment both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the local governments are well aware of the importance 
of devtioptog this side. It is quite obvious that, supposing sli appoint¬ 
ments and an posts In India were thrown open and even held by our fellow- 
•abjeces in India, even tbeu cbere would not be enough poets for the 
naoibcT of gradustsi which the Indian Universities every year produce. 
It if quite an error to tbink that by opening up more avenues there will be 
room for ahsetbing all those wbo now aspire ta Governnwot service. I 
should be the last person to say anything igainst high proficiency being 
obtained in Ihersture, for tostaace, in SsnscriL I was very glad to heai 
the Government of India had established a KhoUrship in Sanscrit, so that 
the winner of the scholaiship may go to Berlin, to Fans, or to one of the 
various European Oriental schools in order to reap the benefit of the 
highest snd best resulrt of cUsdcal research with regard to Sanscrit. As I 
■ay, I have no objection whatever to a high sundard of this classical 
education being maintained, but, on the other hand, there must be amongst 
d>ose who are obtaining that eduesuioo many wbo, if they had entered the 
sdeotific side, the more modem side of education, would at this osomeot 
have been able to be placed at the head of various iodustritl undertakings, 
to be engineers and so forth, and it would not have been aeoesaary, as you 
saw from Mr. Spring's paper, that at the works which Mr. Tata has started 
Americans should be employed if competent Indian candidates had been 
avaDable to take these posts. There is in store for India, 1 am perfectly 
coDvinoed, a wonderful devdopment. We have Mr. Chisbolffi’a authority 
for saying that we may look forward to very capable architects. We have 
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oiptble eDgiBccTs already, aad there b ixo reasaa why there should not be 
more. We know that there b a gentleman now at Calcutta, Mr- Bose, 
who occupies a leading place in the world of icierxce. That shows what 
can be done. I think that we must in thb respect rely upon the young 
Indians to prepare themselres for the occupation of a field which lies 
fallow, which promisei a rich harvest. I rasy mentioo that at tilasgow at 
this moment there is a technical instituu which is as good u the famous 
Charlottenborg lnstitate< In Scotland we had the same enibnsiasin as 
exisii iit India for claasici and philosophy. The genius of the natiocx wu 
rather In cixat direction. Still, in Scotland in recent years young men are 
waking up to the oeceasiCy of taking up industrial arut scientific education. 
We have ixut fotaaken the one, but we have obtained the other. I give 
you [bat as the best instance that 1 can give you of what 1 am looking 
forward to as opening u|» a better attU more prosperous future for India, 
which is the object we alt have at heart 

Mr. Ducmbmk said a question had been raised by Mr. Chisholm as 
to whether the Government had any right to run institutioos of such 
a character as might possibly come into competition with private enterprise. 
He did not kr>o« exactly how that t^iiettion would be regarded in Great 
Britain, but he certainly thought, u regarded all forms of artutic and 
industrial enterprise in India, it was absolutely neceasary that the Covero* 
ruent should take the lead, because by tradition the Indian arliain and act- 
worker depended upon a patron, and hugtand, by the change that her rule 
had brought about, had put out of existence the patroa who furmerly 
insured to the art<worker at once an incentive and a livelihood. It was 
only common justice where there was any possibility of supporting, 
■ncouragin^ or cnhsircing the irability of any art work that the Govem- 
mentshotildstep ioand supply the necetsary encouragement. Tnere could 
not be any serious competition with jirivate enterprise for the very sufifickot 
reason that private enterprise did not exist. If the English Goveroiixat 
were to start a huge manufaetoty in all the prisons of England to compete 
with Messrs. libeny’s art fabrics, Messrs. Liberty would employ the PreM, 
and poasibly the influence of Members of Parliameot, to procest vigorously 
against such an infringement of the rights of private eoterpriae ; but thia 
was not St all the state of things tbst existed in India. He held very 
strongly that it was the duty of the Government to foster trt enterprise, aad 
wticn they bad demonstrated the possibilities of a particular line of work, 
fhea it woold be found that private cnterpriM would step in to take up the 
work. As a result of what had been dotxe at the Reay School of Art 
in Bombay, Indian capitalists were stepping in. Speaking from penaenal 
observatioa, be tbooght the theoretical objections to interfere with private 
entetpriae did not eaut in the case of the type of work io India which was 
contemplated by Mr. Chishoim’s paper. 

Mr. K. Chowdrv agreed with the last speaker aa to the usefulness 
of Scbrwli of Art is reviving old handicraftt, to which many hundreds 
owed ibeir means of obnining employment. He referred to the splendid 
technical school in Bombay. He only wished there could be one 
such Technical school in each province, in which case the iodoArial 
. THIRP SERIES. VOL. XXVm, L 
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problem would be much neeier solution. Mr. Chisholm’* suggcuion that 
the PubKc Work* Dejwnment should work in co^jietatioti with the 
School* of Art was a splendid one, for it would afford opporlunitiei to 
apprentices to lesrn the trades of the country, and he hoped the Chairman 
would use hii influence with the C»overntaent of India to that U should be 
made a condition of Public Works Depanment comraciors’ tender* bdng 
accepted that they (the contractors) should take a renain tmenber of 
apprentices recommended by the htcal engineering colkgc. School of Art, 
and other industrial institutions. ’ITte Secretary of State for India who 
places ;^a,000,000 worth of orders with the British manufacturer), enry 
year should itsttoae similar conditions, so that 0}ienings can be created 
for a number of Indian* who come to thl* country for higher in.lu«fiil 
training. The Japineae Gotemment aendi a noniher of mm for indo»irul 
training in ihi* country under contracts made with British ihiirbuildori, 
locomotive manufacturers, and other industrial concerns. Mr. (.howdry 
regretted that the scholars selected under I.o*d Cunon'a splendid scheme 
of technicsl education in Europe and America have not been encouraged 
by the Indwn Government to join practical woika in this country and 
oa the Continent. Most of them came and went back with diplomat and 
degrees, and not with prantcal knowledge of the particular industries they 
were selected for, and the resolt was that they had to apply to Govemasot 
for service when they returned home, 

Mr. Guttack aaid India, with its teeming millions of agricultural 
people, bad to compete against more advanced scientific inuterisl, and the 
ulumale regeneration of India and the material welfare of the unorganized 
maues lay prindpally in the revival of the indigenous arts and industries of 
the country. No one could deny that the commerce of a nation formed it 
backbone, and the practical absence of industrial arte led to til the poverty 
that eaisted. The lecturer had referred to the advisability of the Public 
Woski Department of India keeping a staff of trained workmen in the 
woflubope iustesd of giving out contracts \ but this was only part of the 
problem abkb was inteceiting all Indians. If lodit was to exist as a 
nation it would be by the study of tbe indigenous art*. Hr, CUibolm’s 
suggestion for alleviating the pain and suffering of those br whom woA 
could not be found was a good oue; but where were they to get these 
trained workmen wUb tbe proper sciendfle knowledge to be able to work 
with tbe complicaud and ingentous products of modeni sdence? The 
importacoe of cheap technical educadoa could not be too strongly urged 
Ninety-nine per cast, of the people bad not the means to undergo a proper 
technical education. To cemove this curse the^ must have sufficient funds, 
not only to pay for expert profeasors, but also to advance to the people 
who could DM affoid to pey, bat showed their wilUognes* to woik, si^ 
sums to defray their educational expense* on the undetstandog that, they 
would refund them when their circumstances enabled them to do to.., ^ 

Sir. a. T. Arukorl said Mr. ChishoUn, by bis attistic and a r efaiM ct u ta l 
skill, had entirely transformed the appearance of Madras. Ue then went 
on to give several inscaoces of the artistic feeling and mechanical tute 
of tbe people which bad come under bis own observation, li^tb regard be 
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what hfr. Dochetoe bad aald about suijportad ioduatriea, he should like 
to say that some few jieart ago Mr. Chatterton, who held the post at one 
time held by Mr. Chisholm, determined to try whether he could not start 
an aluminium factory. Ho could get 00 sopport at that time from Govern¬ 
ment, so he ordered a ton of aluminiom to tw sect out at his own cost, and 
he employed workmen. There were natives possessing the artistic and 
meehanicat skill to work it, and, with the uaiitance of Guvemmeot, he 
gradually developed this indusuy until it attained a large acale, and then 
he came to the omtclusion that it was tine for Government to withdraw. 
The Goventment did withdraw, and the work was now l>eing successfully 
carried on by the Aluminium Con)|iany in Madrax and Bangalore. He 
was delighted to hear Uiat the Tata InitUudon of Bangalore was likely to 
show good results. The local Governments of India were now [laying hr 
more attention to llw induatrial and technial side of education than 
formerly. The drift of education in past years bad been too literary and 
legal, but science, art, medicine, and engineering were now receiving 
attention ami supjiort more in aecoid with their importance. 

Mk. DwAtiiAKAtiAS said no doubt many of his hearers would not agree 
with him, bur, in bis opinion, id long ai the British were in India it would 
be ini|iOHkible for the counter to develop industrially, socially, or in anyway. 

Ma. kuu thought tbe industrial development of India ahould be put 
into the hands of English miaslona/iea 

Mb. R. a. L. Mooxs said tbe idea of tbe Chainnan, and all those who 
had hitherto spoken, was that sctentific and technical tnitrucuon should be 
aptatd throughout India, but, in his opinion, if this were done without taking 
a preliminary step, a very difficult position woelrt be crMted. A great 
dMi of the “unrest" in India wu due to the feet that there was a large 
literary class who could not Gnd eroployiDent, and the onreit would only be 
inereaMd by tbe addition of a large number of technical men in the same 
posinoB. Tbe industries of India required protection agahwt the compeci- 
tion of Lancsshtre and England generally. The real grievance in India 
was that its industriei were net allowed to develop owing to competition 
under Free Trade. He would respectfully tik their attention to Britain'e 
great compedcors, the Germans, who applied sdence to industries and 
commerce to a greater extent than any other nation in the world, and who 
certainly lead in all the new sciences. This state of things had sprung up 
under tiie protecdoD of a tarilT wall. India would never liave a chance of 
devtioping undl she had protection against the world, including Engbod. 
He prefemd protection /Air preference, which would shut out the Genean 
and the American, and give preference to Laocathirt, srbtch did not coto- 
pete with Indian products to auch an eitent as other industrial centra^ 
because the Lancashire products were of a finer tentore. India under 
Protection would become much richer, end would take mere from Eegfend 
than it did at present, m the seme way as Australia did In fpke bfitattrtS 
la bit opinion Englaod would not suffer in the end byadoptkg tbe booeet 
coorae of giving flection to India. If they uaincd ep Indian wottoMn 
without allowing tbe employers Co eauAiIidt their works behind TnweciUn 
they would add to tbe uarest in India. . a i* >• iSvv*- -• ■•r-m 
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Mr. Martyr »id he not a politkiRo, and he did not take much 
intereu tn the queaiion erf Protection twM Free Trade; he wm a student 
of adence, and from that point of eiee he would say that India was very 
thankful to England for all it had done for that country; hot U seemed to 
ba« been forgotten that what was good for one country might not be 
good for another. What India wanted was education from an agrioillural 
sundpoint. India waa an agricultural nation, and could not compete with 
the industtial nations erf the world. The development of a nation was 
dependent upon iti own environment. In a country like England, which 
was intensely cold for a great part of the year, acuvity was the charac¬ 
teristic of the nation; but in a country like India, which waa intentely 
hot. the characteriadc of the people waa passivity. 

Mr. GiRDiiilRi LAi- «id he approved of Mr. Chisholm's peper, and 
strongly protested against Mr. Martyn's rtmarka as to the incompeleocy of 
the Indian for iodnstrUl development. He (Mr. Martin) laid greet eireae 
on agriculture, but he (Mr. Girdhiri Ul) contended that the Marwaris 
have competed with Europeans in all pans of the world, and the arliiani 
of India, though in a dying sute, becauae of the Eogliah Government 
intentionally and deliberately forcing the people of India to buy Lanca- 
ihire goodi, still produce auch beautiful attidea at European countries 
could never produce. Agricnltute muK, no doubt, be properly looked 
after, but induatrial education and improvemcrst of the indtgcnoui Indian 
industries must be kept to the front. It ia not the want of agriculture and 
hence the want of producdon in India, but the over eeportaucm of wheat 
and grain and cotton from India that cauaes famina and survatioo in 
India. He quite agreed with Mr. Moore that there must be Protection to 
pnotect Indian indusuia. 

Ma. Chisholm said time would not permit of his replying fully to all 
the points raiad by the discuation, which had rather drifted into political 
lines. What Mr. Moore had said waa pafectly true; if they were merely 
ao turn a large Dumber of educated technical men on to the country, they 
would demaiid eaploymeot juat in the aame way ai the literary gentlemen 
did; but the schools of indnstTial arts were peculiarly for the ariiaao. 
They were not intended to develop anything but the artiaaa, and that in 
such a way that he would be a useful member of the community, and 
thoroughly understand what ha had to do. Another point: it waa quite a 
mistake to suppose that if a native of India were sent to England he could 
take bsurk to bis country a vast amount of technical knowledge, and he 
illustrated this by giving hit own experience when endeavouring to obtain 
information from an emittent London potter about polling bodiet. Thie 
gentleman told him that if be were allowed to se« his kilni, he would be 
able to do in India exactly wbai was being done in London, tod so be able 
to undersell Loudon because labour was cheaper in India. The only way 
in which he (Mr. Chisholm) wu able to obtain the infonsatioo he wanted 
wu by giving bis word of honour to a liiend who owned a pottery, and 
who allowed him to see the works, that he would neva export anything to 
Burmah if he were successful. He advocated giving the natives, who 
were all highly Intelkcnial, a chance of doing the thing property. They 
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did not want to be au|bi enythinf} thej wouJd teach themMives the 
moment encoungetiMiit wu given them. He had never found a woric* 
man of any kind who was not technically equal to the English workman. 
The constrociion of every public building in India should be made a 
workshop for encouraging and improving the native artisaa. 

Sir Lr.hi*y Prorvk then proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Reay for 
his great kindness in coming there that evening, and for the admirable 
way in which he had performed bis dudes. 

The motion having been duly passed, 

The Chairkan : Gentlemen, I thank you very moch fcrr the way you 
ha’« received the motion propoaoti by try friend, Sir I-esley Probyn. I 
only want to make two observations. The first observation is with regard 
to the extreme importance of agricnlturai education. 1 was very glad to 
bear that said becsuie I had overlonked it. 1 was going to refer to it in 
the first reoarlu that I made. I made a special note of it in my brain, 
bat as my brain hu not been trained at an Indian college, where memory 
is so wonderfully cultivated, I overteoked U. I may say that to a certain 
extent I am quite satisfied that Utterly m India that matter has not been 
overlooked. I wu recently chainnan of a Departmental Committee on 
Agriculture, where sre had irrost interesting evidence given by the Director 
of Agriculture in Bombay, and I believe we also had evidence from a 
gentleman who wu the Director of Agriculture in the Punjd>, It is quite 
clear that the Government of India and the local governroenta are quite 
alive to the duty of developing agricultural education, but I must add (hat 
I do not for a moment believe that India is unable to compete with any 
ocher nation of the world in the sphere of tru and manuUciutea if the 
people are properly trained. I am very sorry to see Mr. Moore hu gOM^ 
but be compels me to confeu that I am, like Lord Cromer, an absolute 
unregenente free trader, and I do not believe that we could do anything 
worse ihan give ■ protective leriff to India. Before we Uave, to thank 
the Chainnan and not to thank the lecturer wonld not be according to the 
roles of Indian courtesy, and, therefore, I propo* that we should give a 
hearty vote of tbsnks to Mr. Chisholm. 

The motion wu received with appUuie, and the proceedings terminated. 
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FURTHER PROCEEDINGS. 

At a meeting ol the Bast India Associaiivn, held at Caxton Hall, 
WeMminiier, on Monday, May *4, 1909, a papeT was road by Sir Robert 
Fulton, t-i-n., on “The Judknal Branch of the IndianCWI Service "—Sir 
Erie Richards, K.c, K.c.a.1., in the chair. 

The foHowinj^ amongst others, were preseni: Sir Raymond West, X.U.1.IC., 
Sir Mancher^e M. BhownaiigTee, K.c.t.1., Sr Jamea Monteath. R.c.s.1., 
Sir Frederic Fryer, it.C8.t., Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K.c.a.i., Sir (Jhariei 
Lyall, x.ca.1., the Kumar Ra)ah of Bebbili, Mr. C B. Buckland, cj.k., 
Lady Fuhon, Colonel D. G. Pitcher, Major N. P. Sinha, i.at.8. (retired), 
Mr..J. B. Pennington, Mr. F. Lotaiue Petre, Mr. J. H. W. Aratboon, Mr. 
Peary Chand Outl, Mr F. H.'Brown, Mr. and Mrs. S. L> Maddox, Colonel 
D, C. Phillott, Mr. R. £. Forreet,' Mr. and Mrs- A. E. Ducheene^ Mr. G. 0 . 
Whitworth, Mr. I. V. Bhiyaoga Rav, Mr. K. Naiaina Rau, JMn F. U. 
fiarrow, Mr. R. Chowdry, Capuin Walah, Mr. J. Sanda, Misa Beck, Ur. 
K. C Sen, .Mr. J. M. Pratt, Mr. H. H. Shipham, Mr. A. Cooper. Mr. A. 
Poneous, Mr. B. K. Mullick, Mias F. ^Vinicrboitom, Mr. N. N. Gbaiiak, 
Mr, C. A Latif, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Fitz*Adam Ormiiton, Mrs. rreigrave, 
Mr. S.. J. M. Malbeur, and Dr. John Pullun, C.I.B., .Hon. Secretary. 

. 61a Faxncaic Faysa aaid that he joined the Executive Service and 
went to the Punjaub, but he had to past an examination in Civil Law in 
that pronnee, and in those days a district officer had to try dvil cases. 
SJbyortly before he was tranafetml to Burmah district officers were relieved 
0(,cirU judicial work by rb« appointnent of separate District Judges. In 
Ijbf Punjaub at the preaaot time the two branches of the service were 
gtparate, which be thought was a giwat advantage. When the Chief 
CWt was fim established in Boireah there waa a great agitation, particu* 
lad|,io iJUngooQ, u to the appyinimeot of the CbiM Judge. The Secre¬ 
tary of State appointed a civilian, in 4pite of the hjft that the appointment 
of a ciyiliau bad-not.beeo recommeoxiod by theBuemah Gorsnuaenti but 
he sobaequently learned that a dvilian had been selected on the advice of 
a moat distinguished ex-Chief Justice on the ground that he knew the 
country and the people better than a barrister would have done, and that 
in a newly annexed province, where much work had to be dooe in con* 
stituting oouni and training Judges in the interior, a Chief Judge who knew 
the people and the language waa desirable. That Chief Judge had been 
succeeded by two other dviliani, but now a barrister had been appointed. 
He thought that the best mati should be appointed, wheiher a barrister or 
a civilian. (Hear, hear.) The career of members of the Civil Servico in 
India was laigely a matter of chance; some became executive officers and 
tome judicial officen. He was for seventeen yean an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner in the Punjaub, and used to look on his coohhres in tb« jodidal 
branch with a considerable amount of envy. Usually there was not nufib 
to choose between barristers and dvilian Judges. Thcii origu was 
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identical in nwft cases, and the main difference heiwecij them was In the 
matter of training. Even though a civilian, when he was appointed to the 
Bench, might be wmewhat deficient In judicid experience, he soon made 
ap for it when he had gaintd experience. He remembered one J udge who 
was thought to know but little a'wut law when he was appointed, but by 
experience bo bscumi one 0 the best Ja lges on the Bench. He thought 
they would all understand irom the Bxan»i>le of Sir Robert Fulton that it 
was i>oauble for a civilian to be a Judge and obtain commendation from 
all degrees, official and non-«>flicial. (Applause.) 

StH AauMDKi. AtOMOU. thought they were much indebted to Sir Robert 
Fulton for his very interesting and useful imiwr; but there were a few 
criticisms that he would like to make on the subject of promotion to the 
higher appointments. In the first place, all romiibcrs of the Civil Service 
who went to India were not so fortunate in the matter of health as Sir 
Robert Fulton and himself had been throughout the whole period of 
service. In the year he (the speaker) went to India there were five mem¬ 
bers aent to hia (the Madraa) Prciiderscy, of whom one died anil one had 
to retire from ill-hcalth within five years of hii reaching India. In the 
year when Sir Robert Fulton went out there were nineteen men aent to 
Madras, of whom twelve died, either during their service or within two or 
three years after. He cordially concurred with the lecommendation of 
the Uecentralisation Commiaiion that if a roan waa found to be unfit to be 
either a Collector or 4 Judge, he should be employed in a subordinate 
pofiucm, or else retired upon a proporlionau [leoaion. (Hear, hear.) 
The lecturer bad said that judicial civilians, except in Burmahundthe 
Punjtub, were not promoted to the highest executive offices, but io Madraa 
Sir Philip Hutchins, who was a District Judge and a Judge of the H^h 
Court, became a member of the Madras Council and of the Viceroy a 
Council, and finally of the Secretary of State’s CounclL There was alao 
the case of Sir Edmund Fulton, Judge of the High Court of Bombay, who 
became a member of the Council of that Prewidency. There was one 
advantage enjoyed by judicial as compared with executive officers-* 
namely, the §ix weeks or two monlha' recess which had not been men¬ 
tioned by ibe lecturer. They bad heard what Sir Robert Fulton had said 
about the monotony of the life of a Judge, and the recess was a gsaat 
advantage and attraciion to the judicial branch of the Service. He agreed 
witht the Uciufer that the judicial branch of the Civil Service ought tu be 
fH^^tMaed, but’atfhango should be made In the lystcm of training. Ue 
tbeaghc th^r after three or five years, instead of twelve, the young cssiliaB 
ought so be called upon to dedde whether he would enter fbe JudieUI or 
the Bmoutive Serrlce, and U be chose the former be should be allpiuod 
leave with special allowenoea. and should be encouraged to read fdr|hc 
Bar, and alao to. aisodate himself, with some ruing oc risen bareisw n as 
to understand the matbods of dispoaing of buaines* in the Couetaof kwat 
homa 

. Sir Ravsaoero Waax aaid that, haviqg floce been aaoadeat for ihe-Bar, 
hedid MMieel, be«Me- bo eotored the Civil Service, he om fotonez 
uisquabfied from knowing anything about inis, • Tbeeam^ he suppoapd, 
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might be said of manj other merabers of the I.CS He had had the 
advantage since hu retirement of taking part in the training of manjr 
young men at Cambridge University, some of vhonn, so far from showing 
incapacity, were no* rising to ditU Ktion in their offices in India. Some 
years sgo he had seen some obaervations of Sir Henry Maine on the 
subject, and be said that he had on one occasion gone carefully through 
the answers given by the young men of the Civil Service on their eaamina- 
tion in law, arvd he was struck with the high general ability manifested by 
those answers. He had no reison to suppose that since that lime the 
average capacity of the young men who went oet to India had declined ; 
on the contrary, it had probably somewhat improved. Having been 
associated for ao many years with these young men, he was of ofiininn 
that the method of selecting candidates from the Uoiversitiet could not 
be practically much improved upon. He advocated the giving of a prue 
to those probadoners who discioguiihed tbenuelvet in the legal examiDa* 
dons, as this would encourage them to study law with ipedal eamrstnest. 
In the Bombay Presidency young men were appoioted after four yean or 
ao as Aasistant Judges, and in that capacity they gained valuable experience, 
and there wu ao opportunity for the District Judges and the Judges of tbe 
High Court to form a very fair estimate of their work. He was strongly 
of opinioe that the opinion of the Chief Justice and one of the Judges of 
the High Court should be taken hefete a man was promoted to the Judicial 
Service. The work of a Judge was very often of an unattraedve kind, and 
he thought it ought to be recompensed by giving a somewhat higher salary. 
than in the revenue line. If that were done there would be many more 
young iDCD teidily combg forward as Aiaistint Judges or Junior Judges. 
l^'hUe they wen thus qualifying ihemtdves in the law by practical work 
under skilled and experienced lupervision, diey would also be acquiring 
a knowledge of tbe country and the people by their indmaie assocladon 
with tbe natives, from the highest rartk down to the ryot, which a barrister 
in tbe ordumry course of things never could acquire. In his experience, 
which was oonaiderable, be bad only known one barrister who could oon* 
verse with fodllty with the natives, lo order to get competent men it was 
necessary to iosdtute a somewhat higher standard of legal attaiamenr, and 
also to make it worth the while of civilians in the lodiu Service to attain 
proActency. A very sataU reward would be sufficient to induce them to 
do so. Some of the Judges of the High Court were selecred from the 
Civil Service, and they bad only to look M tbe Jadgmeots of tbe High 
Court to see that the barrister Judges sometimes showed a relative weak 
ness in their knowledge of native life and of the system of government ns 
compared with civilian. Sir James Stephen, indeed, bad expreated hia 
admiration of tbe extent and accuracy of the knowledge of those Civil 
Servants with whom he bad been associated. In his opinion it would be 
undesirable that the executive branch of tbe Service should be wholly 
severed from tbe judicial branch, at their efficiency depended on a sub* 
stratum of common feeling—(applaose)—and common principles which 
vras essential to the harmonious working of the whole administrative 
system. Continental theorists from Montroquien downwards bnd been 
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apt to overlook this diffused force of moral gravitatioa, which drew ail 
parr* of the Eogitsb system together, and in practice there had resulted ao 
independence of the executive which was far removed from English ideas 
of individual freedom. The free and possibly antagonistic action of the 
difierent powera in the State was, in truth, much less desirable than their 
joint harmonious co^perstion. In India ihia co-operation was quite 
indispensable to Justice attd good government. 

Mk. Bvckland said that, having been Chief Secretary to the Bengal 
Government for some two years, he had necemrily been intimately con¬ 
nected with the Judicial admiontration of the province It was part of 
bis duty while Chief Secretary to have weekly tueetings with Sir Robert 
Fulton, who was at that time the Judge la charge of the Engtiah Depart¬ 
ment of the High Court, and before advising the Lieutenant-Goverrtor to 
discuss with him the merits and the proepects of the young civilians who 
were qualifying for District Judgeships. He fully ooacuned with Sir 
Robert Fulton in thinking thst it was wroag that young officers who had 
failed in the executive brartch should be relisted to the Judicial branch. 
In hit opinion it was an improper doctrine, to which he had never given 
hk assent or support. He agreed with wbw had been said by the 
Decentralixation CocDmiarion, and quoted by Sir Arundel Arundel, on 
the subject u to the proper way in which such cases of failure sboald 
be ffeaied. 

With regard to compelling young officers at the end of twelve years' 
sarvioe to make their election as to which branch of the Service they should 
enter, be would venture to correct Sir Robert F'ulton’t statement that the 
separaticm of the brancbes of the Service was introduced by Sir Richard 
Temple. It was, in ftct, originated in 1873 by Sir George Campbell, and 
was tbe scheme of parallel promotion, the principle object of which 
was to prevent unnecessary transfer of officers by equalising tbe pay. It 
devolved upon Sir Richard Temple to develop tbe scheme, and this little 
correction in no way affected ti» argument At the time it was antkt' 
pated by Sir Rkbard Temple that there would be difficulty about the legal 
training of the youug civilians choosing the judicial department, and from 
tbe information now fbreiahed it would appear that that difficulty, antici¬ 
pated thirty-three years ago, bad not yet been overcome. Ooe obvious 
means of making an improvemeDt would be to make the young civiliaos 
choosing the Judicial department Assistant IMsuict Judges much earlier in 
their career, u had been suggested by Sir RaymoiMl West He (the 
speaker) did not tee why they should not be required to perform hfuoof's 
work, and hold Small-cause Court judgeships, and work in tbe legialttive 
departments, Imperial and provincial, which, he thought, would do a great 
deed to give them a better knowledge of tbe law. Aootber method would 
be to make it more or lem compulsory on young men coming home «a 
tbeii first furlough, when from eight to twelve years' eervice, to go mto 
ebambets with some barrister in good practice, and attend tbe Law Courts 
and lectures. Tbk, he thought, would teach them a great deal of taw, 
whi^ would be useful to them afterwards. 

He was not altogether prepared to agree with what Sit Robert Fullo* 
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had said with regard to the euperiot attractioiu of the Bzecudve Service. 
A good masy of the executive officen thought the judicial depannent 
had ita advaatagea, toch as the five High Court Judgeihips on 4,000 Ra. 
a month, and three Jndgeshtpa on 3,^^ * fonth. There were also 

aumeroua judicial holidays and the vacations of the High Court, which 
were a very material contideratioo to a man who had to make his choice. 
One advantage of the judicial branch was that the work of a Judge was 
physically lighter than that of an executive officer; the diacomforts of 
touring were considerable, and were often irksome. Also, the executive 
officers had many departmenta to deal with always troubling them, whereas 
the judicial officets had one master only—the High Conn 

Id conclusion, he hoped nothing would be done <0 abolish civilian Judges 
of the High Court i he regarded it as of the utmost importance, from a 
polkioi point of view, that civilian Judges, who knew the character of the 
people and the language, ahould contwoe to be appoioted to the courta, 
and tbat tbs appointments should not be made over to unauccomful 
bairkters wbo knew nothing of the language, tod never tried to know the 
bnguagc, ami who bad had no experienoe of the country. (Applause.) 

TboCHaiaMaH ; Ladieesnd genitemen. I should like ee say a few words 
to express ihe opinion I btve formed after the expcrisnce 1 have had U 
India during the last five years. The subject of the paper is one whieb 
has occupied much of my attention. In the first place, I am certain that 
we all desire to express our thanks to Sir Robert Fulton for the very 
inieretting esuy which he has read, and for the discuitioo which he has 
inaugurated. He apologised for introducing the subject at all; but to my 
mind, and I believe to the mind of evarybody who has been in India, it 
is one of the first imponaace, and one which is eminently proper for the 
oonsidentimi of this Society. . It is upon the maliuenaoce of the adminis* 
tratioivof jostioe iiuladia at the highest peosibie level that the Britiah Raj 
Mst largely rest, (Hear, hear.) 

Mow Iweainre to think tbat the diKUSsion this afternoon hai tended to 
Aaiu awoyfroiD the seal tsaoe. We have occupied some time in oosnpatlng 
sherdbdvftnariisefbotristorjudgcsandofcmliao Judfit. Haring regard 
ao the larg» ouinhex «f civLliaoa in thia roooi, 1 Bookaa I feal somewhat 
tiaud of^easbarkiog es a dneussion of that kind ; aod l am ^ad to think 
that it is notnecossaiy, booauae it is not the point beforoua tmday. The 
aubjem weimn to oosstdmistheefficMBcyaf iha Jadgaawbo arc members 
of tba.Indtan Ovil Sarvioe, erhetber hugikhmen or natives of India, and 
primarily their efficiency in the dispotal of dvil . suits and appeata. Now, 
so the fitsi place, we have the fact ibas no one in the wecld bu av« 
queationed the absoliitt benescy and integrity of these Judges? in ebe 
MKondi plaoci wc bsrve this fixrther fact, equally undispaled, that •the 
present syswsa does produce Jsdges wbo caa hold tbsir own with Jiid f s s 
trained under ether systenu. If toeie were anyone ia this room wbe 
would challenge chat statement. I should do aa they do in ooarts of law 1 
,1 nhould fpu in " Sir Raynsoad West ,aod the lectaser as ovidsace to 
prove my case on that point. (Laughter and applauaoj - W« neod aatoeBp 
ao. discuss these two macter*. Tbe'poiacbef«rc«saa.whstbortboa«ilBage 
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dviliao Judje is u competent u he on^ht to txv or as lee can make him; 
or. in other words, whether we give civiiun Judges sufficient opportunities 
of aecpitring knowledge of the law, and of obtaining judicial eiperience, to 
enable them to discharge their dudes with the atmostproftcierKf? (Hear, 
bear.) To that question Sir Robert Rulton says No; be is cleady of opinion 
that the present lyitetn is not sadsfactory. I endorse that view. I am 
clear that some change is necentry, and I say that the matter is one that 
re[|uirsi atteatioa, and immodiate attention. (Hear, hear.) I holier# that 
the men we bare are good enough, but that the system is wrong. We put 
men to set as Judges in Courts of A(>pcal who have no knowledge of law, 
and who not infre(|ueaily have never been la a court of law, before 
they take their seats on the Biipellate bench. Gasetiing a member of 
the Civil Service as a Judge does not of itself qualify him to perfonn his 
dutlss competenily ; tmtning and experience are needed, and the more so 
because tb« Judges of the Lower Courts, from whose dedstwii aiipeals lie 
to ctrilian Judges, are year by year becomiog iBore efficient. The fact is 
that in the more advanced jwovinces of India the age has gone by when 
a iimn, however able, can discharge all duties. The time has come 
when men must ipocialise—(hear, hear)—whether they enter the Judicial 
line, the |wUce, the Custums, or other like bianchea; and I urge most 
strongly that the time has oome when we must manuhciure sjtecialiau for 
the judicial branch. The evil of the present state of things is largely 
accentuated by the practice to which Sir Robert Fulton has referred*— 
naoMly, the fwaetiee of the heads of the executive of patting their had 
men on to the Beneh, a prsetiee which 1 can tssure you ia abhorrenrto 
a dorout follower of the taw snch as myself. I hold that the present state 
of thutga caonst be justified, and 1 believt that ar>yborly who has seadled 
the qoestiao vil) agree in thinking that refartw is called for. 

' <The questioM reraaios as to the oatorc of the reform. I start with this: 
I say that the civilians who are seat out to India are iha beat mattnal we 
can get. I would not recruit them in any diferent way from that at present 
in force, but I reoommand, that after they have joined th« CivU Svrvioev 
they should be called on to moke their ch^ce betwnca thofudieialiRd-th* 
executive tines ai a much earlier period' than kai been dene hithere^ ** I 
lay great strese on thii. I beheve that elecnon after ewdve yearsf service 
ia far too late. (Heai^ hear,)' Under the existiag ayswm, the Chc^ow ia 
OMde whets they are tbirty-four er thiitp-aix year* of agt, and that is far 
too fon # Mdo to begua to learn law. I urge thSt cwriiians shmild -bS 
made-as sfwet, sabjeet ao a power is the Local GovemiDent, to selMh if 
oecessary, at the end of three yean' service, and that, wtien the efoedfen 
has once betw mada. it shosld be fioal and irTesecmfalo- 1 ' woeM bot 
alluwiaagr executive' offices to take a 'Bum-iroai thw-judidal braach w 
do rxeouuve disMest -aor would 1 allow the executive, tmpot on she AeMh 
a.gendemee who had foilsd so discharge his.dotist wetisfocienly isi the 
stacutive depaitoeet. ^’•ThCB, bnvia^ got aee af fo oat w d ia Udstrayt* 
the judkiai ha^ as the «od el three'yM»'-sa(<he«< we>itniteiaLee(»#rsa 
make them oompsiom Ja.Jges.'asttoapaBtnd^'ttis-iweoh^oaaobeiffiaail 
ati are theses tte.first.'VhBrisiKy >sh««ddl hare setae UtaowUrdga <^>tlie 
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prindpUi of Uv; tbe second, tha( they should have eotae knowledge of 
actual ptaciice in courts, of the manner in whtch the Judges comrot tbe 
Bar, and regulate proceedings, and witnesses, aod so on. I see Sir Robert 
Falton in ooe part of hb paper adumbrater a further examination to test 
tbe knowledge of these gentlemen in dril lew, but for myself I do not 
beliere in examinations as a test of proficiency in law for a Judge or for a 
pnetising barrUter. I lay itreu on these two points. In the first place, t 
say tbe judicial civilians must leant tbe principles of law. The courts in 
India, at a whole, are much more technical in their views than the couru 
in this country j they decide cases, as I venture to chink, on much narrower 
grounds than are taken by Judges in Hb Majeaiy'i High Court in l.ondon. 
The reason of that has always apiteared to me to be that w« do not teach 
people in India tbe breed prindplet of law. 1 bold that every lawyer 
ought to be educated in those great principles on which our legal system 
u based. I am no opponent of oodes —1 am myself directly resjionsible 
for tbe last edition of one or mora of our codes—but I think India a 
suffering from an excessive adoration of codes at present. To decide that 
a case bill within, or without, the exact words of any particular section of 
s code b to decide it on tecboical grounds. It should be the aim of every 
Judge to tscenaiQ the principle of law which is etnbodied in a particular 
section before him, and then to apply chat principle to the case he baa to 
decide. For this reason I urge that civilians who choose the judicial line 
should be ttained in tbe broad priociptei of law. 

The second poiot is that they should have practical experience, and for 
thb purpose I recommend that they should rtsad in the chambers of tome 
practising barrister in.Eoglind, and follow him into court as much as 
pceaible. I loggcst that training of thb kind could be Siifficiently con¬ 
trolled and regulated through the legal tdviian the Indb Office. There 
abould be no difficnlty in making such flnaodat ooMessiooi at would be 
necessary to ensile civilians to take sdvantage of thb trsining. 

If these proposals were adopted, we should have' a cadre of men 
ipecisliaed in law and detnitely reaerved for jndictal srork. Thb would 
be a very real step io advance, and it b one which could be made with tbe 
minimum of disturbance of the preseoC adminbtrative ayitem. But what¬ 
ever shape reform may take, I eay that reform of some kind b humadiately 
pecesary. 1 have urged this oo every occasion liaca I became convinced 
of the defects of the exutiog system. I urge it oo you to-day, and I am 
confidant, horn what I have beard io thb room, that the emineot authorities 
who have addressed tbe society are agreed that something should be done 
and done at once. 

I will not further stand between you aod Sir Robert Fulton, except to 
say thb: I agree with him that everything that can be done to make the 
judicial tine attractive should be done. But I differ from him when he 
proposes that dviliana should be eligible for tbe poets of Chief Juatiees td 
High Courti I am prepared to argue the point with him when it b neoas¬ 
sary, but I will not ktop to do so on the present occasioa, because 1 believe 
the proposal b not within the range of practical politics. Tbe oppotbioo 
of tbe public would be too great for any Government to fiwe. Not am I 
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poioniKjr in ikrour of &p{K>intiog civiUnn Jndgn to Execative CouociU. I 
think it is better that Judges should be a^Iutely free from any temptatton 
which might be held out by poanbilities of executive advancenient. 

A MKMsaa : What about the Lord Chancellor? 

The CBAtKMAH: The Lord Chancellor has but seldom been appointed 
from the Bench. I think the great object ought to be to have our judiciary 
abeolutely independent of the executive in every my, (Applause.) In this 
connection Sir Robert Fulton referred to the legal membership, and sug¬ 
gested that the appointment would in future always be held by an Indian. 
1 differ from him there. I know oo more than any other resider of the 
newspapers, but I have r>ever understood that the appointment of my 
tueceaaor was made on any ground other than that the gentleman ap¬ 
pointed was the most competent of the candidates. 1 am absolutely 
opposed to the nggettlon that the appointaMnt is always to be reserved 
for an Indian. (Loud applause.) 

Sia Robut Fultom thanked the meeting for the nsaener in which they 
had received his paper, and the speakers for the very interesting remarks 
they had made on the subject; and in conclution proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, which was carried by acclamatioo. 

The Chaixuah, having thanked Sir Robert Fulton and the meeting for 
the cordial way in which they bad received the vote of thanks, propoaed a 
vote of thanks to Sir Robert Fulton, which was carried by acclamation. 


Stx ROMUT Pvi-TOH writes: Sir Erie Richards, in his criticisms on my 
paper, hu said that he does not agree with me that a civilian Judge should 
he eligible for a Chief Justiceship in India or for the legal membership of 
CouncD,aiMl that the appointment of a civilian Judge to a Chief Justiceship 
irouid be met with a "cry of horror.” He has given 00 reasons for tfaia 
opinion. It will be remembered that in my paper I put forward a very 
moderate eooiention. I only asked that the (act of a Ju^e having pasted 
for the Indian Civil Service should oot be regarded aa a daqualificatioo 
for high l^al office in India, provided the Judge were welt qualified for 
the office, and had been called to the Bat. Ai Sir Erie Richards admits 
that India cannot at present do without civilian Judges, I can only infer 
that he is of opinion that success at the IridiaD Civil Service examination 
—in other words, the possession of a good general educatioa.~^ould, as 
now. debar a Judge for promotion in the judicial liue. Why this should 
be to 1 do not understand, and Sir Erie Richards does not explahir 
It can only proceed, I think, on the assumption that all barristers, badiire 
being appointed as Judges in lortta, are thoroughly competent and versed 
in all branches of lodian law, are lupoior to civiUan Judges, and are 
selected on the ground of merit aJone. This is not elways the cese. It 
may be so in exceptional jostsoces, at, for instance, in that of Sir E*le 
Richards himself. But one of hit piedecemoii to the post of legal nembee 
of Council—via., Sir Alexander Miller—sras a Lanacy Comraiatkiaar; 
another was Registrar of the Privy Council. The late^ Chief juetke of 
Bengal waa, like Sir Alexander Miller, a 'Luoacy CoDoaiastoaer before 
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being appointed as Chief Justice. There is, of course, no connection 
between the studf of the legal aspects of lunacy arid high legal office in 
India, though there probably is between political services rendered in 
England and high legal of^ ia India. Now, there is a maxim of 
Hindu law that “an ounce of fact is better than a hundred teats." 
1 therefore reotura to mention a few facu connected with my judicial 
experience in India, which may be more telling than argument. When 
I joined the High Court of Calcutta in tS88, I sat with the then Chief 
Justice of Bengal on the Criminal Bench. One of the cues we heard 
was an appeal by a prisoner who bad been convicted by the Sc«iuiiB 
Judge of Puna aAd a jury of tha embexstcmeni of certain uruaiitunis 
which had beeneotrusted to him. It waa well proved that he had receive)] 
the oroarDeots, but it could ooc be shown what he had done with them. 
He, however, denied their receipt, and, of course, refused to return them. 
Tb« Chief Justice considered that the conviction was bad. I maintained 
tint it wM good. I expressed my regret at diaagreaiBg with the Chief 
Justicf, but he tnid me he did not f«el confident that ha was right, bacause 
during ibecouse of Ms practice at e)|e Bar he had only beaa et^eged in 
fooT criminal cases. He therefore called io Mr, Justice Wiiioe (now tbs 
Right HoDottnbie Sir Arthur Witsonj to settle our diiTereaoe of opioion. 
Mr. Justice Wilson heard the cooniel for the appellant for about two 
minutes, sod then, addressing him in accordance with the usual practice, 
as if be were bn client, said ; " Vou have not only committed embcBle- 
meat, but you are corumitiing that offence at this very moment.'' The 
counsel smiled, and tat down. The Chief juadee whiepered to me: “ We 
ht>d better have a new trial,’' to which I aatented, and to the loitter ended- 
I will now mention another "fact."- «Some years ago I praiided over the 
Otoainal Bench. Ooe of ray benister coUeagees (aod a most charming 
anti tislifhlfui cotteagoa be etme to me and said^that he wished to 
aftvitb me, as he had ao expetience of crta^sal work. I readily agreed, 
wsti-ve ear together fae-eboot a faftnlgbt.r At the end of tM fortnight 
tba iBenefa htri to be hnian ap, as say odUeagae was appotossd Chief 
JusdoBtef thwH^h Court of another piovioc^ 

Pant Ncl' Many Tears ago a» aotiog^ ttrUlaB Judge, Mr. jwtioi 
Porcnv' srttb^ whb ebe (iteo Chief - Justice of Bengal 00 a cHI appeal. 
At the end of tbe appeal the Chief Jostico eakad Mr. Jotica Porser to 
deliver judgnsenL Mr. Juitka PocSer said ba woeld prefer to do so tbe 
folknriag day. The Chief JesHoe then tonicd to Mr. Justice Porter and 
said : “ That it what you civilian Judges are defective in; you cannot give 
a viva voet judgment ofifhand." In tbe argumcDt of tbe next case called 
00, many vernacular et^eeesioos were made use of. They were very 
simple axpressioai, such as " dawaod to forth. The Chief Jutlioe 
whispered to. Mr.Jttstice Porter; “What does all this meaa^ I don’t 
understand." Mr. Josticd Porter explaiaed-^od added; “Thatiawbat 
you berrifter fudges aiw so defective in. You don't ooderstaad ebe 
soapiest vomaeular eapressiooi r' 

I Ksnembeu sitting with tbe same Chief Justice in a crimiiMl appeal. 
Mr. M. M. 01 |Dse wet for tbs appellant In the Lower Cpoit’s jadgBNdt 
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th« expression “the CS.!” occurred serenl times. The Chief Justice 
seid; "Mr. Chose, who •» the C.S.I.?" Mr. Chose, with an air of 
solemnity, replied: “ My Lord, I do not know. I know what a K.C.S.I, 
is; I ereo know what a C.S.I. b, but 1 do not know who /Ae CS.I. is.” 
The whole Court was nonplussed, and looked appealingly at me. I cleared 
up the matter by (Serving: "The C.S. 1 . is, of course, the Court tub* 
inspoctor, who, in the Magistrate's Court, Is the proeecutor." 

In my psper I hare pointed Out that, in all the casM whidi have called 
foitb public criticism In Calcutta daring the lut twenty years, the presiding 
Judges were oot civilians. I referred to the Bangobaaht case, the Boyle 
ease, the Rott casc^ the Bain caw, tbu Savage catev the Binomfield murder 
case, and the Swaraj case. It a an unquestionable fact that barrister 
Judges fresh from England are for at least three ymrs very much in the 
hsnds of their dvilitn and of their Indian coUeaguea (es In the Bloomfleld 
murder and Swaraj cases), and learn their work from them. It b only 
fair, then^ I submit, that all should have an eqoal chance of rising, and 
that'in conferring promotion regard should be had to merit alone. 

If I had my career to go over again, I would certainly rsoi elect to serve 
in the judicisl branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
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further proceedings. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the East India Association, whose 
object is "to promote by all legitimate means the public 
interests and welfare of the inhabitant# of India generally" 
by the encouragement of free public discussion, by friendly 
meetings, by lectures, and " by the promulgation of sound 
and trustworthy information regarding the many weighty 
problems connected with India and its administration, was 
held at the offices of the Association, 3, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, June 16, when the Right 
Hon. Loitl Reay, ac8.i., G.c.i.i.. the President, occupied 
the chair, and amongst others present were Sir Charles 
Elliott, X.C.8.L, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, K.C.S.I., Sir Man- 
cherjee M. Bhownaggree, K-C-i.t, Sir Frederic Fryer, 
r.c.s.i.. Mr. J. D. Rees, c.i.n., ev.o., m.p.. Colonel C. E. 
Yate, CS.L, C.M.G., Colonel D. G. Pitcher, Mr. T. H. 
Thornton, CAi., Mr. A. F. Cox. Mr. J. B. Penning¬ 
ton, Mr. R. Sewell, Mr. G. C. Whitworth, Mr. W. T. 
Hamilton, Mr. S. S. Thorbum, Mr. S. H. Freemantle, 
Mr. D. Cadambi. and Dr. John Pollen, C.I.E., Hon. 
Secretary. 

Lord Reay, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Statement of Accounts, congratulated the Association on 
the record of its increasing prosperity and influence. 
(Applause.) The past year bad been a most successful pne, 
showing an increase from ^^138 to ^334 tl'® subscrip¬ 
tions, a balance to date of .^279 to the credit of the Associa¬ 
tion, and a threefold growth in the number of subscribers, 
(.^.pplause.) He thought that condition of affairs was 
exceedingly satisfactory, ai d reflected great credit on the 
efforts of their Hon. Secretary. (Applause) Of the 
greatest importance had been the result of the efforts made 
for the imprOveiilent of the position of Indian students in 
London ; and their Society, with the two other societies 
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chiefly concerned in the matter, had ample cause to con¬ 
gratulate themselves. Their special thanks were due to 
Mr. Pennington and Dr. Pollen for their work in connec¬ 
tion with the publicatinn department of the Association’s 
efforts. It was extremely desirable that public opinion as 
to India should be guided by the dissemination of accurate 
information rather than that it should be left to alarmist 
and rather irresponsible statements as to the condition of 
the country. (Applause.) From his time in India until 
now the situation there had always been serious. Lord 
Duflerin said to him once that one never knew what a day 
might bring forth. But at present they had no reason to 
regard it as particularly alarming. With the Civil Service 
more attentive to the signs of the times, and assurance that 
Parliament would receive from them and would give in 
return all possible sympathy and assistance, he thought 
they could have every hope. He congratulated the 
Association on the election of Lord Lamington as Chair¬ 
man of Council, and referred sympathetically to the death 
of Sir Charles Stevens, who had served India so long, so 
faithfully, and so well 

The Report was adopted, on the motion of Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton, seconded by Colonel Yate, with the addition of an 
expression of special thanks to Dr. Pollen for his successful 
efforts to increase the number of members, and to Mr. 
Pennington for his help in the literary work of the 
Association. 

On the (notion of Sir Charles Elliott, seconded by Sir 
Arundel Arundel. Lord Reay was re-elected President of 
the Association for the ensuing year, and the followup 
Members of ibe Council, retiring by rotation, were >re- 
elected: Sir William Wedderburn. Bart, the Right Hon. 
Sir. J. We-st Ridgeway, ac.&., O.CM.O., K.CS.L, Sir Frederic 
Fryer, K.C.8.I., Colonel C. £. Yate, c.s.t.. c.m.g.. Dr. John 
Pollen. C.LE., Mr. Ameer Ali, clb., Mr. C E. Bucklamd. 
C.I.K.. and Sir Henry SeymoOr King. x.c.t.E., M.P. 

THIRD SERIES. TOL. XXVtU. H 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF tHE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION, 190809. 

The Council of the East India Association submit the 
Report and Accounts of the year 1908-09. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Association, held 
on July 27, 1908, the Right Hon. Lord Reay, o.c.r.1., 
G.C.I.B., was re-elected President; and the Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, o.cM.o.. G.C.I.E., was appointed Chairman of 
Councili viu Sir Lepel Griffin, deceased. 

Lord Lamington presided at the Opening meeting of the 
session, held at the Caxion Hall, on Tuesday, November 3, 
1908. when a paper was read by the Hon. Secretary on 
•• The Indian Student in England.'’ 

During the year under report the wel&re of Indian 
students residing in England engaged the attention of 
Council, and a letter was addressed to the Secretary of 
State for India urging that some such steps as those advo¬ 
cated in the Memorandum submitted by the Association in 
1907 might be taken, in order to influence young students 
.♦right and to enable them to derive profit, and not detriment, 
4 ri>m their stay in England. ’ " 

'• A scheme with this end in view has since, happily, uken 
^ape, and in response to an invitariod from the Secretary 

State, representatives of this Association met representa¬ 
tives of the India Office, of the National Indian Assoefo- 
tion, and of the Northbrobk Society, In order to discuss 
details and elaborate the seheme.“ 'It is not intended to 
amalgamate the three Societies. Each will preserve its own 
individuality, but closer co-operation is desired, so as to 
avoid the overlapping and duplication of work. 

The statement of the objects and policy of this Asso¬ 
ciation was recast by the Council on consideration of a note 
drawn up by Sir Donald Robertson, and the rules as revised 
and amended by the Council were passed at the General 
Meeting held on July 27, 1908. 
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The object of this Association being to promote by all 
legitimate means the public interests and welfare of the 
inhabitants of India generally, and its policy being a pro¬ 
gressive policy, it was held that the aims of the Association 
can best be served by free public discussion, by friendly 
meetings, by lectures, and also (i) by the publication of 
papers or leaflets dlH'iising accurate information ; and (a) by 
the promulgation of sound and trustworthy information 
regarding the many weighty problems connected with India 
and its administration, so that the public may be able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular form a correct knowledge of 
the great Dependency. 

In order to facilitate the publication of such papers and 
leaflets and the diffusion of such information it was resolved 
to appoint an Editorial Secretary, and pending the appoint¬ 
ment of a suitable person with experience of the London 
Press, etc., Mr, J. B. Pennington and the Hon. Secretary 
were authorized to perform the duties of the editorial secre¬ 
tariat, while it was further decided that nothing should be 
published without the previous concurrence of the Literary 
Committee. This Committee have already approved uf 
the publication of a series of five leaflets, and some 7,000 
copies of these have been distributed. 

Sir Charles Stevens, K.C.S.I., Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta, 
and Mr. Ameer AH, cx.£., were appointed Vice-Chairmen 
of Council during the year under report, but the Council 
have, unfortunately, had to deplore the loss of the services 
of Sir Charles Stevens, who died suddenly on March 27, 
1909. He bad not been a member of this Association very 
long, but he took a deep interest in its affairs, and devoted 
time, and aitentioa to its service. His sudden death bae 
deprived the Council of an eminent and able fellow*worker. 
By order of the Council a letter of condolence was addressed 
to Lady Stevens conveying the sympathy of this Associa- 
tioa.io her sad bereavement. 

Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1., was unanimously ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chairman vice Sir Charl^ Stevens, and Major 

M a 
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SInha, has been elected to fill the vacant seat in 

Council. Sir Hugh Barnes, k.cs.1.. K.C.v.0., resigned his 
seat 00 the Council on account of pressure of work, and has 
been nominated one of the Vice-Presidents of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sir Charles Elliott, K.c.s.1.. Sir Frederic Fryer. K.c.8,1., 
and Mr. S. S. Thorbum have been appointed Trustees of 
the property of the Association, and new trust-deeds have 
been drawn up by the Hon. Solicitor to the Association 
vesting all present and future securities, etc., belonging to 
the Association in the names of these Trustees. 

The following papers were read during the year before 
the Association : 

June II, 1908.—H. R. James, Esq.. M.A.. “The 
Implications of University Reform in Bengal." Theo¬ 
dore Morison, Esq., in the chair. 

November 3, 1908. —John Pollen, Esq., C.I.E., LL.D., 
" The Indian Student in England." The Right Hon. 
Lord Lamington, o.c.M.0., 0.CI.E., in the chair. 

December t, 1908.—Charles William McMinn, Esq., 
“ The Wealth and Progress of India: Facts and Fic¬ 
tion." Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s. 1., in the chair. 

January *7, 1909.—F. J. H. Spring, Esq., “Indian 
Industrial Development." Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.C.S.I., 
in the chair. (Paper read by Sir Arundel T. Arundel, 
IL.C.S. 1 .). 

March i. 1909.—A. E. Duchesne, Esq., “ Race, 
Creed, and Politics in India.” Sir Charles Cecil 
Stevens, K.C8.t., in the chair. 

March 72, 1909.—R. F. Chisholm, Esq., “Indian 
Industrial Development." The Right Hon. Lord 
Reay, c.C.8.1., G.C.I.B., in the chair. 

Four out of these six papers dealt directly or indirectly 
with the important subject of Education, and especially 
Industrial Education in India. 
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Mr. Spring’s paper (which was prefaced and read by Sir 
Arundel T. Arundel) urged ihe necessity for “ three-dimcn* 
sional education "— i.t., hand-education as well as education 
by the ear and eye); and Lord Reay, the President of this 
Association, who occupied the chair when Mr. Chisholm 
read his paper, alluded in terms of high appreciation to the 
admirable speech delivered by H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
on “ Industrialism ” in 1908, at the inauguration of the new 
Bank of Baroda. 

Agreeing with Mr. Chisholm and Mr. Spring, His Lord> 
ship advocated the extension of industrial, technical, scien¬ 
tific, and agricultural training side by side with classical and 
literary education. 

Mr. Charles McMinn’s paper on the “Wealth and Pro-. 
gress of India" showed conclusively, by overwhelming facts 
and figures, that the charge that England deliberately 
“strangled" India’s industries is absolutely void of truth, 
and that so far as the Land Tax is concerned it is moderate, 
being, according to the Famine Commission, 7 per cent, of 
the gross produce, varying from 3 per cent in Bengal to 
30 per cent, in Gujerat. 

The following Members of Council retire by rotation, and 
are eligible for re-election : 

Sir William Wcdderburo. Bart. 

The Right Hon. Sir J. West Ridgeway, O.C.B., 
G.CU.G., K.C.S.I. 

Sir Frederic Fryer, k-c.s.i. 

Colonel C. E. Yate, cs.i.. cm.g. 

Mr. John Pollen, c.le., ll-d. 

Mr. Ameer Ali, c.t.b, 

Mr. C. E. Buckland, ci.B. 

Sir Henry Seymour King, K.CI.E., m.p. 

One hundred and seven gentlemen have been elected 
Members of the Association since the beginning of the year 
under report. 
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i The Council regret to announce the death of the following 
Members ; 

Sir Charles Cecil Stevens, x.c.s.i. (Vice-Chairman). 
Maharana Mansingjee, Raja of Baria, 

H. H. Mir Sir Faiz Muhammad Khan Talpur, C.C.I.E., 
Mir of Khairpur. 

Samuel J. Stone, Esq. 

And the resignation of the following gentlemen ; 

J. H. W. Arathoon, Esq. 

Sir David Barr, x.c.s.1. *' 

Colonel W. R. M. Holroyd. 

. The income for the year ending April 30, 1909 (including 
balance at bankers' and cash in hand of ^^137 17s. id.), 
amounted to ;^659 os. 6d. Expenditut«, ^473 »os. 8^. 
Balance at bankers' and in hand, ,^185 98. 9|d. 

. Subscription.^ from Members have been steadily increas¬ 
ing. In 1906 they amounted to ^^87 as. 6d.; in 1907, 
;^’i 38: in 1908, » 79 - 
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CORRESPONDENCE. NOTES, AND NEWS. 


THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES: REPORT 
FOR 1907 BY THE RESIDENT-GENERAL 

Sir, 

This Report, on the whole, is a very satisfactory 
official document, and I am gratified to note the continued 
progress made by these Native States from year to year. 
When one considers that it was only in 1895 that the rulers 
of the four states of Perak, Selangore, Negasi Sambilotn, 
and Pahang signed the Treaty of Federation, it is more than 
remarkable to read of their rapid and continued prosperity. 

I can only glance at the work done by the Executive 
Government; carried on andcr British Residents in the 
various branches of the Administration. Especially wobld 
I' note that while in the year 1895 the revenue of these 
States amounted to $8,481,007, it rose in 1907 to $28,793,745, 
and that while the value of the imports in the former year 
stood at $2s,653,291, and the exports at $3r,W2;8o5, thef' 
showed an advance respectively in 1907 to $ 5 a, 54 a- * 7 ^ 

$80,493. *96- 

Referring to the fact that at the outset these States 
depended mostly for their revenue on their mineral resmwees,. 
it is satisfactory to find that the aitentton of the authbrifies 
has been given more to agriculture, and that the Rfsid^jgHlg 
General is ablf to report in 1907 that there was an incr^ 
of land .under cultiyat^o, divided chiefly, into 
rubber, and ct^M. lb the former there were 112,560 apjreg 
planted, in rubber is'iasS “'"c®. 

The number of rubber estates amount^ to 287, the nui^lfer 
of trr^es was clQsq on^^p,o^oC»9, apfl. tte atj^ioq^ W. ‘SW, 
a^regated 40,473 acres. w .q«| 
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Tiu Ckintst “ Taxi-cab.’' 


Both road and railway commuoicauons throughout these 
States has been consistently maintained. There were 
491 miles of railway open for traffic, and the aggregate net 
profits from the opening of the railway in 5885 to the end 
of 1907 were at the rate of 3-60 per cent, on net earnings. 

I .suppose your space docs not admit of reference to 
the other items in this interesting Report, such as surveys 
and public works, but I have given sufficient to show to 
your readers how well the public affairs of these Federated 
Stales are being managed under the residential system of 
government, whereby the rulers are advised in the collection 
of the revenue and in the general administration. 

McNair. 


THE CHINESE “TAXI-CAB.” 

Sir, 

In the last number of the Asiaiu Quarterly, Pro¬ 
fessor E. H. Parker, of the University of Manchester, 
accuses me of having taken the credit of discovering the 
Chinese “taxi-cab,"which credit, he seems to think, should 
properly be divided between (1) Professor Mirth, (a) him¬ 
self, (3) Professor Chavannes, and (4) the late Dr. Chalmers. 
May I be allowed to point out that I have never either 
said or written a word which in any way justifies this state¬ 
ment, although, as 1 shall hope to make clear, such a claim 
might not be altogether unjustifiable. 

I. On p. 380 Professor Parker says: 

“ Mjr cotlckgsc, ProfeHor F. Hirtb, of ColonUa Utdwnity, New York, 
eveo mrotioDs the with its cog-wfaeds ud disiDeters in 

A.i>. 8 o 4 .* {See “ Aocient History of Chint," pp. tad-ijd, for a sum- 
ming'Up.} 

In reply to this I beg to state not only that there is no 
such allusion anywhere in the work quoted, but also that I 
have received the following denial from Professor Mirth 
himself: 

“ I am not aware that I ever wrote a Use on the subject, either In my 
notes on the Mariner’s Compass (‘The Ancient History of Chtaa,’ 
pp. is6-t36) or elsewhere" 
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s. Professor Parker proceeds to say : 

“In the Aiiatk Society's JourusI for 1906 (vo). xxxvii., p. 179), I 
nu^ specific aliimon to both the Ki-H CM (recording-tniles cart), aod 
the JCi-li JCu-eM (recording-miles dram^art), the Chinese characters Cor 
which are given, and which, it is there dearly pointed out, dtflered con- 
siderably from the sooth-pointer." 

Here are Professor Parker’s actual words, which he 
refrains from reproducing: 

“In 815 a new ‘sooth-pointing chwiot’ (c 8 i 4 nan ehu) was constructed 
(ArVi rw) in order to mark the distance end time {dti H iht): it is evident 
this was no compasa. But in 8so there is a second notice which seems 
to SDggeat two aqiarate instruments {Mu tkih nan tM eki ti ku cAii)." 

Such is the whole of Professor Parker’s own contribu¬ 
tion to the subject in 1906, from which it is chiefly apparent 
that he then thought the "south-pointing chariot” and the 
“ measure-mile drum-carriage ” were one and the same 
" instrument,” a mistake which he now passes over. 

3. On p. 381 Professor Parker continues as follows : 

“The drum-cut . . , figures in sevarai plains of Professor Chavannes* 
intaresting work, ' La Sculpture nr Pierre en Chine’ ” 

Here is Professor Chavannes' view, conveyed in a letter 
which I have recently received from him : 

“ Snr on des bas-ralieft do Hiao Tang chan (' Sculpture sur Pierre ea 
Chiaa,’ planche otxriL), on voit an char oh soot assii quatre mosicieiis ; 
aa centre du cbu, une poatre soiiticnt un tambour sur lequel deax 
hommai frappent k coups ^oablds; mais ja oe croit pas que ce chu sit 
lien de common ivec le ‘ taxicab.' * 

4. It is quite true that Dr. Chalmers wrote the few 
lines which Professor Parker quotes, and which I now re¬ 
produce : 

“ Next (lA, to the aoutfa-pointiag chuiot) followed another machine of 
similar coostmction, drawn by four horses, in which a wooden mao beat a 
dram every time a mile of road was gone over.” [Th« sketch given by 
Dr. Chalmers refers only to the south-poi ntin g charioc, though Professor 
Parker would it appear to refer to the “ Huu<ab.”J 

I may be allowed to add that these words were written 
in 1891, and therefore fifteen years before Professor Parker 
makes his "discovery.” This passage does not seem to 
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me to be very exhaustive of the eubject, bot if Professor 
Parker coosiders chat it is so, one oaiuratly asks why he 
made no acknowledgment of it in his own note of 1906. 
He now declares that— 

“ The foatter bu already u intervali for twenty years pan beer thrashed 
out, so far u it is possible to thrash it oat.” 

However that may be, in the autumn of 1908 I ventured 
to make a full translation of the most important passages 
in Chinese history dealing with the " taxi'cab,” which 
passages Aad never ^een translated be/ere by anyone. I then 
handed tllsr portion containing an actual Specification ” to 
Professor Hopkinson, who finally succeeded m setting-up 
the ■“taxi'-cab” as a working model. -This was mentioned 
in the Times of January as, and in thb Engineering 
Supplement of the same paper, dated February* 17, the 
specification was printed, and a photograph of the “ taxi-> 
cab" reproduced. The specification was also printed, 
together with other selected passages, and published in 
Adversaria Sinica, No. 7, on February 1, 1909, two months 
before the appearance of Professor Parker's article and his 
translations. 

^On consideration of the above, I ,might fairly claim, if I 
afluited to, claim anything, to have established for the first 
time, wish the important assrstaace of Professor Hoplrinsoni 
tlte‘ihiereit!ri^*faCt that thi o/fitHal account of the Chtnesc 
” taxi'cab,” under date A.D. 1027, is not a fanciful descrip- 
tfon of-'an' fehs^aiY vehicle,' bifr of otic thatwffl iituxlly 
work' ^ . 1-' m' 

Hsuext a. Giles, >1 

.... .4. ■ frofuser Chimu m tie Ueioertity 

^tWYK GASBtyv r.* U n, u. 

Caxsudci, , , 

18^1909. ' 
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Allcsmcincr Verein FtTR Dbutscus Literatuk; 
Berlin^ 1909- 

I. Du EnglAndsr in Inditn: RtisttindriUk* vo* Graf von 
Koon^smarci. These are the impressions of Indian travel 
upon an intelligent German traveller, who has journeyed 
literally through the length and breadth of the land ; for he 
landed at Tuticono, and went north through Madras, 
Bombay, Delhi, etc,, right into the Khyber Pass, and up 
to Malakand, thus going from the extreme south to the 
northernmost point of |he Indian Empire ; whilst, from 
West to East, he started from Chaman, on the border of 
Afghanistan, and finished up at Calcutta and Darjeeling. 
Thus Assam and Burma arc the only two important 
provinces which he did not visit. Being the bearer of 
letters of introduction from the India Office in London, the 
author was assured of a welcome in high places wherever 
he went, and be appears to have been always the guest of 
Governors, Native Princes, Residents, Generals, and tutU 
quanti. His book is d^icated in English to Lady Blood, 
wife of General'Sir Bindon Blood, with-her ■pbrtiwt as a 
frontispiece, “ in sincere admiration and reverenoft> hr i^e 
EogUshwoman in India, to whom England .owes not Icaat* 
of iier position and power in the peninsuIa.’!K-;M ,1 

.Tbe.work does not coatain- much that wiU be oovehiCt 
Anglo-Indians,, but it .Is well illustrated^r-has. axcelioM 
descriptionaiof the places visited and of the .people'she.; 
author ,waa thsova amongst, andisbould furnish pleaasoe' 
and instructive reading ’ fon> those of the author’s .coo^i 
patriots who are., not-, confirmed, anglopbobes..Eaom 
our point of viewi-.lt His chiefly remarkable for iksoverjf] 
sympathetic and cordial appreciation of ever^thicig dooet<b)^ 
the English ia India.—H..A. B.]},t*<i vvini /nrd<'i.4ni 
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Cambwdge University Press ; Hor^b SemitiCjk, 

No. VIII. 

a. Codtx Climaci Rtseriptus. Fragments of sixth- 
century Palestinian Syriac Texts of the Gospels, of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and of St. Paul’s Epistles. Also 
fragments of an early Palestinian lectionary of the Old 
Testament, etc. Transcribed and edited by Aonss Smith 
Lewis, m.ila.s., etc., with seven facsimiles. The 

above title denotes the contents of the volume which 
serves to fill up a gap in Christian Aramaic literature. The 
version of the New Testament, which it represents, was 
that adopted by the Orthodox, or Malkite party, which 
separated from the great Monophysite Church at the 
Council of Chalcedon, in a.d. 451. The curious way in 
which the MS., from which the text is given, came into 
the transcriber's hands, is interestingly told, and she looks, 
forward in the confident hope that the whole of the New 
Testament will yet be found. A list of facsimiles under 
the term “climaci” arc given. The Syriac and Greek 
texts are printed in excellent clear type; and the volume 
ought to encourage and stimulate farther research in this 
very interesting and important line of discovery. 


Cranbourne Printing Works : Briohton. 

3. Oral Traditions from tht Indus. Comprised in 
tales, to which are added explanatory notes; by Major 
J. F. A. McNair, r.a., c.m.g., and Thomas Lambert 
Barlow. Revised and corrected, 1908. This handsome 
volume contains information which is most interesting and 
valuable, in that it gives us a further insight into the 
manners, customs, thoughts, and traditions of the interest¬ 
ing part of the people of the north-western portion of the 
Indian Empire, as well as taking us back to the time when 
the country was part of a great Mohammedan Empire, far 
advanced in sciences, poetry, and learning. These folk¬ 
lore traditions have been handed down for generadoos 
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from father to son by professional bards and story*tellers, 
who recount the deeds of their warriors, and the virtues of 
their wise and good men, adapted to the localities in which 
they are recounted, besides being dispersed and carried far 
and wide to other countries following in the wake of inva¬ 
sions and conquering armies towards the west, even before 
the time of Alexander the Great, and dispersed amongst 
the nations of Eastern Europe, intermingled with the folk¬ 
lore traditions handed down to us at the present day in our 
Norse and Saxon folklore and tales. The book is beauti¬ 
fully printed in large type, and the illustrations are well 
executed.— Thirty Years in India. 

Luzac and Co. ; Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 

4. The Tarptm to the " Son^ of Sot^s *’.* The Book of 
the Apple: The Ton Jewish Martyrs: A Dialogue on 
Games of Chance; translated from the Hebrew and 
Aramaic by Hermann Gollancz, 1908. The tide "Song 
of Songs” points to the existence of other "Songs" 
besides the one we find in our Bibles. It is said to have 
been the ninth of a series of *■ Songs.” apparently of a 
pastoral kind. The Song of Solomon is here regarded as 
an allegorical outline of Jewish history from the time of the 
Exodus from Egypt to the advent of the Messiah and the 
expected building of the third Temple; and there is allusion 
to a tenth song to be sung by the children of the Exile in 
the days to come. The writer of the elaborate Aramaic 
paraphrase here presented in English dress, favours (if one 
may judge from internal evidence) the view that the Soi^ 
of Songs was but the framework upon which to construct 
some higher and wider conception. This is the view 
adopted in Rabbinic tradition, the view that by the 
“Beloved" Is meant Jehovah, while the ''Bride" is the 
Congregation of Israel. This, the allegorical view of the 
Song, was the view adopted by Origen, and it has been 
almost universally received : the matrimonial metaphor so 
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frequenUy applied in the Jewish Soriptures to describe the 
relation between Jehovah and the Jews, and in the New 
Testament to describe the relation between Christ and His 
Church, is the strongest argument in support of the 
allegorical interpretation of the Song. Keeping this in 
view, we have in the present work the translation from the 
Aramaic dialect of a running Hagadic or allegorical com¬ 
mentary on the Song. A rendering into English of the 
successive verses of the Song is giveo, each verse being 
followed by the Targumlst's interpretation. Our space 
will not admit of our giving a sample of this the Rabbinical 
way of interpreting; it may suffice to Siay> that there is a 
good deal in the exegesis which will be found interesting 
reading, as well Xo Christians as to jewa 'AU-*persons, 
whether of the Jewish or Christian persuasion, who are 
interested in the question of the motif of the Book of 
Canticles, commonly known as “ the Song of Solomon,” 
will hnd their inquiries discussed in a sympathetic spirit in 
this volume. Following that, the first section of the 
volume, will be found sections on *'The Book of the 
Apple," “The Ten Jewish Martyrs," and “A Dialogue on 
Ga;iies of Chance,” apd-other subjects—likewise translated 
from the same original tongues.—B. 

., 54 fif Favomrf, and. Uu Rutratntr of 

CJmtuommts.^4^ By Tx;-ao-01n Asu Nase Aeix-al- 
Wahhab As*SoB|tl. The Arabic text with an introduc' 
cion and notes. .Edited by David W. MvuRMAXr Docent 
at .the Unifgttsity of Uppsala. . 

This is ,the eighteenth volume ,pf Lung’s Text and 
Translation. This series, the Semitic Text and Transla¬ 
tion volume, is as usual printed in excellent type,,,aod is 
based on eight manuscripts—rfour in Berlin,.one in London, 
one in Gotha, and two in the Yale collections. There are, 
aj^ least, 6ve. ocher manuscripts kQOfvn,fOr the work-r-onq in 
Madrid, three in Cairo, and one in Pvia., Xhe>^voJume 
g^fitains a detailed account of the author and his ancestors. 
attained great celebrity at an early age, and waa '*# 
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man of no compromise. He is set in his own ideas and 
clings to his own school. He was a pillar of the Sifilte 
orthodoxy. He had no regard, no patience, and no mercy 
for the heretics. He opposed bitterly every kind of in¬ 
novation in religious as well as in social life. But he was 
also just as uncompromising in his ideas and sense of moral 
life, right or wrong, most outspoken on matters of neglect, 
shortcomings, w wrongdoings, wherever found, whoever 
was concerned, high or low, friend or enemy. He was 
most exacting in regard to the discharge of duty, a stern 
advocate of simplicity, and denounced fiercely and mock¬ 
ingly extravagance and luxury. He seems to have been 
absolutely set, stern, and unyielding in what he considered 
right or wrong, unflincdiing in his outspokenness, seeming 
unmoved by any considerations, any influence. In the 
great trials of his life—trials that would naturally come to 
a man of such qualities, he also would manifest resoKite 
courage and unshaken perseverance. His strong senses of 
justice with a kind heart, he was the champion tA the 
humble, the needy, the wronged and the oppressed." . , s\ 

I He was a copious writer during his short life, having 
died by the plague in his forty-fourth year. , His worhs 
comprehend “subjects relating to jurisprudence, biography, 
traditions, Arabic grammar, some being writfen ia prone 
and others in verse." Our space does not admit of giving 
farther details, and the reader is strongly recommended 
study the volume for himself. There are. copious notes 
giving the variants in the various manuscripts, which the 
traoslator has carefully compared. The pious- iMahom- 
medan w 31 fmd much to edify .and instruct, nod .the 
principles expounded are based on good living so .as 
secure divine guidance and favour. • .. i ’-nj 

" *i»r t'-—■ . ' -■uj 

Jomt 14ua{MY},.LQKD0tf»<: hi' ..>'S9nbnijl 
6. Tk 4 Sttond T*mpU in. f^rusaitm: iu History nnd 
its StntUurt, by W. Shaw Caldrcott^ a«thor «f.i"'The 
Tabernacle";‘^SWomoa'h Teroplei” Theanthev hen pro- 
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duc«d, in a very simple way, a work which every Biblical 
student and reader will peruse with much interest, profit, 
and pleasure. It is largely occupied with the history of 
and the “ architectural restoration of a building, the exist¬ 
ence of which has not seldom been denied or forgotten "; 
and to help the reader, various drawings are given of the 
structure of the Temple. There is also a biography of 
the various prophets, such as Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Daniel. 
Isaiah, and of the various Governors of Jerusalem during 
the Babylonian exile. In the appendix there is Ezekiel’s 
Temple plan, comparative topographical name-lists of 
Jerusalem, table of sections of the wall of Jerusalem, and 
a copious index. The reader will find the volume the 
newest and best commentary of this portion of Jewish 
history recorded or indicated in the Old Testament 
records. 

y. John Chinaman and a Few Others, by £. H. 
Parkbb, Professor of Chinese at the Victoria University 
of Manchester, formerly one of H.M. Consuls in the Far 
East, author of '‘China, her History, Diplomacy, and 
Commerce,” etc. From the author's position in His 
Majesty's service he acquired an intimate knowledge of 
the habits and other characteristics of the Chinese people, 
and with a keen eye and a facile pen he has given us a 
most interesting story. The popularity of the book is 
evinced from the fact that it has reached a third edition at 
a cheap rate, so that the "many" may be able to possess a 
copy. It is full of excellent illustrations. The author in 
the preface to the present (third) edition says: "‘John 
Chinaman ’ was originally intended to create a human 
sympathy for the still mysterious Chinese, and to show 
that, after all, they were in the main creatures exactly like 
curselves, actuated by their own ideas of real honour, real 
kindness, real fidelity, and real affection. The book was 
also intended, in part, as a reply to those critics who had 
complained of the general unreliability of all purely 
serious treatment of Chinese affairs, ham proud to say 
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that several scientific and professional men personally 
unknown to me have written to thank me for having con* 
tributed a note to the gaiety of nations in publishing ‘John 
Chinaman’; and I have reason to believe that at least one 
of them used tt as Darwin is stated to have used Mark 
Twain’s ' Innocents Abroad’—as a means of securing sleep 
in a jolly frame of mind when he feels overwrought" We 
have much pleasure in strongly recommending this in¬ 
teresting and ^cinating work. It is accompanied with a 
glossary and a copious index. 


Orange Judd Compakv, New York. Kbgan Paul, 
Trench, Truener, and Co.; London. 

8. Tfu Book of Whtai. An Economic History and 
Practical Manual of tha Wheat Industry. By Peter 
Tracv Donoungbr, PH.D., formerly Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics in Fairmount College. Probably the most com¬ 
plete history of the wheat plant and industry in existence. 
It is well illustrated. The author in his preface tells us, 
that " while many important works are available that cover’ 
certain phases of the wheat industry very adequately, and 
a few which cover a number of phases very admirably for 
the limited space that is devoted to them, there is, how¬ 
ever. no general work treating the entire subject as com¬ 
pletely and extensively as is merited by the industry which 
furnishes the most staple food of the civilized world. U n- 
questionably the need of such a book on wheat is patent." 
The volume is the outcome of fifteen years' experience and. 
studious research, and is invaluable to growers, dealers, 
millers, and all others connected in any way with this, 
important branch dl industry. The completeness o£' 
the work may be gleaned from the title of the chap¬ 
ters into which it is divided, viz.; Wheat Grain and 
Plant; Improvement: Natural Environment; Cultivation: 
Harvesting; Yield^and Cost of Production; Crop Rotatton 
and Irrigation; Fertilizers!; Diseases; Insect Enemies ; 

THIRD SERIES VOL. XXVUL N 
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Transportation; Storage; Marketing: Prices; Milling; 
Consumption ; Production and Movement; Classification 
of Wheat; Bibliography (which occupies no fewer than 
3a pages); and a minute and concise index. The work is 
designed not only for the farmer, the teacher, and the 
student, but also for those who are interested In practical 
agriculture, considering that the cultivation of wheat may 
be traced back to prehistoric ages. 


South Africa : Cbhtral Nbws Agency, Ltd. ; Capk 

Town, 

9. Th4 Gwenmunt of South Africa, vOls. i. and li. 
These two large volumes, with maps, diagrams, and statis¬ 
tical tables of various kinds, have been carefully compiled 
and prepared in order to give ample materials for solving 
the problem as to the kind of government which ought to 
be adopted for the whole of British South Africa. The 
author of the preface states that •' the new order should be 
made from the materials of the old, and before a better and 
simpler arrangement can be evolved, the existing systems 
in all their diversity, and with all their defects, must be 
dearly comprehended. There are a certain number of 
men in each Colony who have taken part in its affairs and 
understand them ; but they must understand the adminis¬ 
tration of neighbouring Colonies as well, in order to discuss 
any project for uniting them all under a single govern¬ 
ment." The various persons who have shared in pro¬ 
ducing these volumes arc not drawn from any one political 
school or party, and they have been joined in the work 
only by a common aspiration that the people of South 
Africa may become one. The authors do not propose 
in these pages to formulate a definite scheme of union, but 
rather to provide information which will enable the reader 
to discuss such schemes whenever advanced. Nor do they 
intend to commit those who have been associated with 
them to any particular view expressed to the book. Such 
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views there are, and, indeed, must be, seeing that it is im¬ 
possible to give a complete account of the problems of 
South African government without touching on several 
contentious points- The object of the book is attained in 
so far as it provokes discussion.” 

*' Such being the purpose and origin of the book, the 
plan upon which it has been carried out may now be stated. 
There are no less than eleven different areas of govern¬ 
ment in South Africa, and an account of them all in thetr 
various aspects, administrative and judicial, financial and 
political, would fill an encyclopxdia, overwhelming the 
reader with detail, and leaving no clear impression upon 
his mind. If the proposed inquiry is to effect its object, 
the picture at all costs must be definite, even at the sacri¬ 
fice of completeness in detail. The outlines must be 
firmly drawn, and the draughtsmen must select what is 
essential, and foi^o much that is interesting and even 
important. They must aim at producing an account short 
enough and yet not too closely compressed to be read. 
With this end in view, the first volume has been cleared of 
much tedious, but necessary detail, which has been rele> 
gated to a second volume of appendices, in the form of 
memoranda, diagrams, tables, and maps.” 

This information is multifarious, by tables and many well- 
executed diagrams and maps—for example, areas, popula¬ 
tions, electoral districts, finance, railways, education, and. 
judicial systems; in short, all the materials fitted to 
enable our statesmen to conceive a solution, or what ought 
to be done to bring about one united government for a 
Briti^ South African Commonwealth or Dominion. 


Unwin Brothbrs, Ltd. ; London, 1909. 

la Strmoni and Addrtssts, by Dr. Herrmann 
Gollancz. In these treatises the excellent Rabbi deals 
with a variety of subjects, all of which are deeply interesting 
to all Bible studeotsu Among the subjects areThe 
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Place of Religion in the World," “The Creed of the Jew," 
“ The Return of the Jews to Palestine." etc. The treat¬ 
ment is thoughtful, learned, and devout; it is, however, 
too much to expect that any Christian whose acquaintance 
with the New Testament is anything more than nominal, 
will be converted to Judaism by studying these homilies, 
highly interesting though they are. The subjects dealt 
with in these discourses are many of them suggested 
by passing events, a circumstance which enhances con¬ 
siderably the interest of them to the reader. For instance, 
an article of Mr. Gladstone’s, in which he touches on the 
subject of the hebdomadal Rest-day, suggests to Dr. Gol- 
lancz a treatise on “ The Sabbath " from the Jewish point of 
view ; while even the deliverances of the present occupant 
of the City Temple pulpit form the groundwork of other 
discourses. Altogether the volume includes some eighty 
homilies, and thc.se are followed by several contributions 
on a variety of subjects, of a less pronouncedly exegctical 
nature, of interest to the author’s congr^ation. Excepting 
that the distinguished Rabbi writes as a representative of 
his own nation, there is not much in these treatises to 
which an intelligent Christian reader would take exception ; 
and as showing the views held in the present day by a 
typical member of the posterity of Abraham, the volume 
will have an interest of its own for readers beyond the pale 
of Judaism. It would have lent an additional interest to 
this volume if it had contained an exposition of some of 
the points of doctrine and dc^ma in which the Jew differs 
from the Christian; such, for example, as the Jewish view 
of the doctrine of the “Inspiration” of the Scripture 
writers, of the apparent longevity of the people during 
the Patriarchal period, of the light in which the Israelite 
regards the Herodian dynasty, of the Jewish view of the 
condition hereafter of chose who die unrepentant. On 
these and similar matters, which are of interest no less to 
the Christian chan to the Jew, the views of so representa¬ 
tive a teacher as Dr. Gollancz would have invested this 
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volume with a still greater interest to a public which is 
outside the community whose benefit he, in the hrst in¬ 
stance. had more particularly in view. But, even so, the 
volume is well fitted for the wider circle of readers, and 
might be perused with profit by all Christians of earnest 
mind. These expositions of Jewish doctrine will, we doubt 
not, be highly prized by members of the House of Israel; 
in a different sense will they be valued also by non-Jewish 
readers, who would enlarge their acquainunce with those 
interpretations of the Old Testament writings which are 
held by Jews. Although a Jew, and orthodox to the core, 
the author of these treatises is not narrow in sentiment 
or in sympathies. They serve as an excellent illustration of 
the fact, Coo often overlooked, that one may be true to his 
creed and yet not be the subject of as much as a touch 
of bitterness towards those of a different orthodoxy. He 
speaks of a copy of the New Testament having been found 
in somebody’s "locker” in the Synagogue: but judging 
from the frequency with which he cites from the New 
Testament (chough without quotation marks f), and also 
verses from hymns written by Evangelical Christians, it 
would seem that he has in kis " locker ” other books besides 
the Hebrew Bible. His errors in English are rather too 
frequent, but these he will correct in future issues.—B. 

WiTHiRJiv AND Co., Londok ; 1908. 

11. The Par East Re-visUed, by A. Gorton Akgibr; 
with a preface by Sir RoBear Hart. This book has well 
earned the privilege of being vouched for by so dis¬ 
tinguished a sponsor, who iniroduces Mr. Angler’s venture 
in the following words: •• He had the advantage of re¬ 
visiting chat important quarter at a time when the new 
forces let loose by this century were and are arranging 
themselves in logical continuity for further evolution, and 
what he has said of the condition and doings brought to 
bis notice is well worth the attention both of students 
and practical men, and will also be found iafbrmtng and 
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interesting by the general reader. He had seen the 
iocaliiies and people before, and was accordingly able to 
illuminate both past and present with each other's light, su 
that the comparison thus made gives additional value to all 
he writes, whether as record or forecast.” 

These restrained and measured words are by no means 
mere conventional talk, obligingly utteieU in order to 
further the objects of a personal friend. Mr. Angicr’s l>ook 
is really one of absorbing interest to one who knew nearly 
all the places described in the good old sleepy days before 
the ** forces” hinted at by Sir Robert Hart had been dis- 
engaged from the mass of chemical element with which 
they were then metged ; before America had stepped into 
the shoes of Spain, Japan into those of Russia, and now 
China herself into the shoes of the vulture-like syndicates 
who were ten years ago seeking to devour her apparendy 
putrid carcass. 

As that hard-headed Scotchman, Mr. G. Jamie-son, 
dryly remarked at the China Society’s meeting a few weeks 
ago, when all the musty sinologues were airing their views 
upon a paper touching upon certain Confucian events; 
” What we want to know nowadays is not so much how China 
looked -a,000 years ago, but what are her prospects now.” 
It was in much the same spirit that that practical sinologist, 
Mr. Barney McKean, on being consulted about the Roman 
Orient and certain discoveries made in old Chinese books 
once replied:Put the'whole lot into the fire." At-all 
events, Mr. Angier has now given exactly what they want 
to those persons who do not wish to be bothered with 
antiquity and academic history, but simply desire to know 
what is actually going on in the Far Eastern division of 
this work*a*day world of ours. The Twus this week 
(June 7) has been treating us to an excellent leading article 
upon Philistinism, and, for better or for worse, there can be 
tto doubt that, so far as both young China and China’s 
would-be civilizers are concerned, nearly every one is ac 
present a Philistine, in the sense that be wishes to have 
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done with the tiresome old funeral baked meats, and desires 
to serve up entirely new dishes. 

Mr. Angler’s excellent volume deals not only with those 
capital ships, China, Japan, Corea, and Russia, but also 
with the submarines and subsidiary craft—North Borneo, 
the Malay States, Manila, the Straits Settlements, Nether¬ 
lands, India, and “ Progressive Siam." There is no 
padding or literary clap*trap in the book at all; every 
picture drawn is the result of personal observation, and is 
sketched quite true to life. More particularly interesting, 
however, are the chapters on the New Spirit in China. 
Railways, Foreign Mining, Peking Politics, and the Anti- 
Opium Crusade. When one reflects upon the abject condition 
of China only ten short years ago, when after the Japanese 
War she was apparently resigning herself to be carved up 
into “spheres’’ by the gluttonous European Powers, it is 
marvellous to contemplate the multifarious activities now in 
actual working, the transformations which have taken place 
in Government arrangements, and, In short, as Sir Robert 
Hart puu it, the “ forces " already let loose. 

We had marked a few places for “ censure " or correctioo 
(for what U the use of being a critic unless you can show 
your omniscience ?) ; but really there is nothing of any 
imporunce in the whole book that deserves condemnation. 
A sketch map of the Malay Peninsula and Siam , would not 
have come amiss to illustrate Chapter V. There.are a few 
instances of what Dr. Johnson would call “ignorance,.^, 
sheer ignorance,” as. for inswnce, “ relict" instead of " relk " 
pp p. 53. On the other band, there are not a few profound 
,^eTOVks of .great sagacity, which' entirely purge .pet*y 
literary offences; besides, even Sir Robert Hart gives us .a 
‘‘false nomi^ye " in the third sentence of his preface. One 
of Mr. Angler's most striking truths is uuered on p, 43 ^; 
“ [t is certainly, an unfortunate circumstance, that ih^ *#pre 
the country is open to foreign trade, the more 
provinces, deprived,.of their revenoe*! Wiso remwkSu^f 
this kind ought .tp .be taken seriously W heart byjjhoefc^h« 
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are chiveying on China loo quickly. She ought not to be 
hustled too much. As Mr. Chicben Loftnglu remarked at 
a certain Lord Mayor’s banquet: '* We cannot well pull 
the bouse about our cars, rotten though it may be; we 
must have some place to live in whilst the new construction 
is «kmg place.” E. H. Parker. 


13 . Lwin^tons ColUgt, Ltyton, London. Annua/ Rtport 
for Ytar 1907*08. The annual report of Livingstone 
College, which was presented to the annual general meet* 
ing of members on Tuesday, December 8, 1908. is by far 
the most satisfactory report which has been issued since 
the College was founded fifteen years ago. The number of 
students who entered is by fzr the largest on record, being 
an average of thirty for each of the three terms; rather 
more than half of this number entered for the full session 
others for one or two terms. The fact that Livingstone 
College, which exists for giving elemenury medical train¬ 
ing, has 00 denominational or national prejudices may be 
shown from the fact that the students included representa¬ 
tives of the Church Missionary Society, Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, Baptist Missionary Society, 
London Missionary Society, Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Primitive Methodist Missionary Society, Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, Sudan United Mission, Strict Baptist 
Missionary Society whilst students from the Continent 
represented Germany, Swiuerland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

The financial sutement is particularly satisfactory, the 
year commencing with a deficiency of £404 1 is. 6d., which 
has all been paid off with the exception of ^38 13s. 4d., 
and in addition to the ordinary receipts a legacy of ,^50 has 
been placed to the capital account. The working expenses 
of the year have been practically met by the fees of students, 
showing that if a sufficiently laige number of resident 
students enter for a full session the College might be self* 
supporting. From this it will be seen that the great' need 
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of the college is a regular supply of students to take advan¬ 
tage of the facilities which are there afforded for elementary 
medical training though contributions are still needed for 
the general fund or to pay off the mortgage of ^3,500 
which still exists upon the property. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Th» Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sasred Writings, and 
Auikors, by Max Arthur Macaolijfb. In six volumes. 
(Oxford : at the Clarendon Press.) This most interesung 
and valuable work will be published shortly. The following 
extract from the Preface indicates what the six volumes con- 
tein. The authorsays: " I bring from the East what is practi¬ 
cally an unknown religion. The Sikhs are distinguished 
throughout the world as a great military people, but there is 
little known even to professional scholars regarding their 
religion. I have often been asked by educated persons in 
countries which I have visited, and even in India itself, what 
the Sikh religion was, and whether the Sikhs were Hindus, 
dolaters or Muhammadans. This ignorance is the result 
of the difficulty of the Indian dialecu in which their sacred 
writings are contained. . . . 

" There were no dictionaries of the Granth Sahib, or 
sacred book of the Sikhs, when the author commenced his 
labours. . . . For these reasons it is necessary for the 
translator of the Sikh sacred writings to reside for long 
years in India, and work with the assistance of the few 
gyaois, or professional interpreters of the Sikh canonical 
writings, who now survive. It would probably be an 
exaggeration to say that there are ten such men in the 
world. Of these few or none is capable of givii^ an 
English interpretation. They generally construe in taiious 
paraphrases in their own local dialects. But more chan 
this, there is hardly any one Sikh who is capable of makii^ 
a correct translation of his sacred writings. =*'- 
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“ Until the year 1893 I was engaged in judicial duties in 
India. In that year represeniaive Sikh societies, knowing 
that I appreciated their literature, requested me to resign 
my appointment and undertake a trandation of (heir sacred 
works. I acceded to their requests. My first intention 
was to make only a translation. This occupied my time 
for several years, It was prepared on what. I believe, is 
entirely a novel plan. Most translators, when they have 
completed their renderings, proceed to publish without 
subjecting their work to native criticism. On this account 
there *re 6ew, ,if any, translations of Oriental works made 
in Europe, even by the most emioeot scholars, which are 
accepted by the learned natives of the East. I resolved 
that mine should be an exception, and accordirvgly submitted 
every line of ray. work to the most searching criticism of 
learned Sikhs- This was done either by rough printed 
proofs or typed copies. I also published invitations in 
Sikh newspapers to all whom it might concern to visit me, 
inspect, and, if necessary, correct my translation.” 

Messrs. LusaC' and Co., of London, will publish very 
shortly a smalt volume on Islam: Htr Moral and 
Spiritual Valus, written by Major A. G. Leonard, to 
which the well-known Moslem and distinguished writer on 
Islam and 'Mohammedan Law, SvBD Amber Ali, M.A, 
C/I.E., has written a preface, in which he speaks very 
highly of Major Leonard's performance as an admirable 
psychological and eminently philosophical study of a subject 
not only peculiarly interesting, but the importance of which 
it is hardly possible to overrate—-a moiK^raph, in fact, by 
which he has placed the world of literature under a debt. 
Personally, he has derived both pleasure and profit from 
its perusal, and has received many new ideas as to points 
of view which do not commonly strike oae writing from 
within. Not only will it give food for thought to the open- 
minded, but even to prejudiced readers. 

Major Leonard has dealt with the subject in the broadest 
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spirit of sympathy and knowledge from an intimate 
association with races and people who are Moslems. He 
dispels the absurdity and hollowness of the Pan-Islamic 
bogy, and proves conclusively that it U no political move- 
mcnt, but that Islam, in her very essence, is Pan-IsUmic. 
In his appreciation of Mohammed’s teaching. Ameer All 
considers that Major Leonard has grasped the real spirit of 
Islam, and has given the great Arabian prophet his just 
due. Altogether this little work is a volume that should 
commend itself to thinkers and readers of every shade of 
opinion, but especially, of course, to all enlightened and 
intelligent Moslems. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Th« India 0_ffu4 List for \ 909, compiled from OjffuicU 
Records by Direction of the Secretary of Stale for India in 
Council. (Harrison and Sons, 45. Pall Mall, London.) This 
excellent compilation is essential to everyone who has in any 
way connection with the public services of India. To this 
edition there is added a descriptive account of India, re¬ 
written and compiled from the Imperial Caedte of India 
(new edition), and the statistics have been brought up to 
date as far as possible. A list of recipients of Kaisar-i-Hind 
medals of the and class has also been added. 

Some Reminiscences of Three-Quarters of a Century w 
India, by a Mutinv Veteran. (Luzac and Ca, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.) The author dedicates this 
short history to his two sons. Major D. W. Churcher, 
Royal Irish Ftisiliers, and Captain B. T. Churcher, late 
the Queen's Regiment. This plain and pleasing history 
brings us back to a certain portion of the serious times 
of 1857-58 in India. The author took part—little known 
to the general public—in upholding the honour of our 
country and keeping the grand old flag flying among all 
the dangers and heroic deeds in which he was wonderfully 
preserved. As a Justice of the Peace he saw much of the 
corruption of the higher and middle*cla8s natives, and the 
oppression of the poor, and it would be well if the so-called 
nationalists and reformers would study and inwardly digest 
this short but important brochure. In that respect the 
administration of law, justice, and order by the British 
Government has been unique, and incomparable to any 
other system which exists in the world. 

History of Ottoman Poetry, by the late E. J. W. Gibb, 
M.R.A.S. Vol. V., edited by Edward G. Browne, m.a., 11.B. 
(Luzac and Co., London.) This volume brings to a close 
the publication of the author, now rendered accessible 
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to the Orientalist, the scholar, the student of literary his¬ 
tory, and the general reader. Some time ago we had the 
pleasure of referring to the previous volumes. 

Tits Gibb Memorial Seriks. (Published by Luzac and 
Ca, London, and E, J. Brill, Leyden.) Vot. VI., Part I. 
Dictuniary of Ltamtd Men of YdqiU, edited by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Oxford, Vols. I. and II. Great pains have been 
taken by the editor to give as correct a text as possible. 
Additions to the text have been more often suggested in 
the notes than actually inserted, and conjectural emenda¬ 
tions of the consonants have in most cases been relegated 
to the margin. Of the varianu in printed books a selection 
only has been given. 

Vol, VXW.^Ths Margubdn-Nimai A Book of Fables, 
originally compiled in the dialect of Tabaristan. and trans¬ 
lated into Persian by Sa‘Du ‘D-DiN-i-WARiwlNi. The 
Persian text edited by MiRii Muhammad Ihn *Abdu 
‘L-WaHHAb of Oazwin. This old Persian story-book has 
thus been published for the first time. The original is 
based on six manuscripts—three in the British Museum, 
two in Paris, and one in possession of oncr)f the deputies 
of the late Majlis-Hajji Sayyid Na|ru'lldh. This manu¬ 
script, although quite modern, is good, and conuins copious 
annotations added by the owner. All lovers of Persian 
literature and snidents of folklore will be grateful to Mirxi 
Muhammad for having supplied them with a critical and 
carefully edited text of this ancient and hitherto un¬ 
published and inaccessible book. 

Vol. III.—ri# Pearl-Strings: A History of the 
Resdliyy Dynasty of Yemen, by ‘Aliyyu' Bnu’l-Hasan 
’El-Khazrejiyv. Translation and text, with annotations 
and index, by the late Sib J. W. Redhodse. Utt.D. 
(Cams.). Edited by E. G. Browne, R. A. Nichoison, 
and A. Rogers: Vol. H. conuining the second half of the 
translation. This volume contains the contents of Vol. II.. 
and a separate volume contains annotations on the present 
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volume. The two brother tribes of 'Eros and Khazrej 
settled at Medina long before the days of Muhammad as 
emigrants from the neighbourhood of Mekka, whither their 
ancestors had come from Yemen after the bursting of the 
great Dam of MeVib. These two tribes were the first 
supporters of Muhammad and his new religion of 'Islim at 
Medina when he was compelled to fiee from his native 
city Mekka, from the virulence of his pagan persecutors. 
All tlie volumes of this series are exceedingly well printed, 
and the texts are in a very clear type. 

A ZooU^al Lexicon. Translated from the Arabic by 
Lixutbnant-Colonei. A. S. G. JxVAiCAa, i.k.s. (retired), 
Hon. Fellow of the University of Bombay, Vol. I. Vol. II., 
Part I. (London: Luzacand Co. Bombay; D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons and Co.) In the introduction of these two 
volumes it is stated that they are the first attempt in 
Arabic literature to give in a systematic form the mass of 
the knowledge of the animal kingdom, which the Arabs 
had at first acquired in their desert home, and which they 
had expanded as their conquest carried them far and wide 
to other and more distant regions. It is full of interesting 
and curious ioformadon about the animal kingdom. Each 
article generally begins with a definiuoo of the name of the 
animal and its grammatical and philological aspects. This 
is foUosred by a description of the animal and iu habits, 
and an enumeration of its species or varieties. 

Setni/if Magic: Its Origins and Development, by R. 
Campbcll Thompson, m.a. (Canub.). (Luzac and Co., 
London. tpoS.) This is the third volume of Messrs. 
Luzac's “ Oriental Religious Series." The book is based 
on a study of demonology, which was gradually developed 
through Western Asia. The author considers that "the 
earliest written records of this magic are found in the 
cuneiform incantation tablets from Assyria: and, aided by 
the various stepping-stones afforded by Rabbinic tradition, 
Syriac monkish writings, and Arabic ules, we can trace its 
growth and decadence through three thousand years down 
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to its survival in modern Orienul superstition." The 
volume exhibits great research, but his deductions regard¬ 
ing miracles recorded in the sacred Scriptures are very 
doubtful, and even absurd in the face of well-authenticated 
evidence. 

Thb Wisdom of thk East Series. — Scroll of 
Wisdom. (John Murray. London.) Persian and English 
text, with introduction by Sir Arthur N. Woixaston, 
K.C.I.B. Sir Arthur, in his excellent Introduction, gives a 
short history of Sadi, whose " Scroll of Wisdom '* has not 
appeared in English '* during the last hundred years (Glad¬ 
win’s text, JO itself somewhat imperfect, was issued with an 
appended translation in 1806), though in Bombay about 
twenty years ago an Indian scholar rendered it into Eng¬ 
lish. Both works arc out of print, and for all practical 
purposes it may be said that a translation is not procurable 
by the British public. Hence the value of this little book." 

Tks ConfrssioHS of At Ghaotali. Translated for the first 
time into English by CtAtm Field. m.a. In Mr. Field's 
introduction the history of Gharaali is sketched, and pro¬ 
vides the Sufis with a “metaphysical terminology which 
he had derived from the writings of Plotinus, the Nco- 
Platonist. He also gave them a secure position in the 
Church of Islam." 

A Lute of Jade. Being Selections from the Classical 
Poets of China. Rendered with an introduction by L. 
Crakmer-Bykc. author of “ The Odes of Confucius." The 
writer gives an eloquent introduction of interesting aelec- 
tionrof Chinese poetry from the “ twilightof history" some 
1,700 years before the Christian era. The selections will 
be read with interest and pleasure-' ' 

The Grateful Dead: The History of a Folk Stosy, by 
Gortwn Hall GEROtrLD, b.litt. (Oxon), Preceptor in 
English in Priocetown University. (Daniel Nutt, . Long 
Acre, London. >1908.) The volume is interesting from 
its introdoction and the fuU bibliography of the iwraerous 
variants of the story of “ The Grateful Dead^" Among 
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the chapters into which the work is divided are "The Poison 
Maiden,* " The Ransomed Woman/' “ The Water of 
Life,” " The Relations of the Grateful Dead to the 
Spendthrift Knight, the Two Friends, and the Thankful 
Beasts.” The story of " The Grateful Dead ” is based 
upon the belief in the sacred duty of burial and incidents 
connected with it The work is interesting' to all who 
make a special study of folklore in the various parts of 
the world, ancient and modem. 

A Practuai Arabic Grammar. Part II. Compiled by 
CoLOKBL A. O. Grech, author of " Modern Arabic 
Stories/’ etc. Fourth edition, enlarged and revised. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) As an evidence of the excel¬ 
lence and usefulness of this grammar is the fact that the 
first edition of Part I. was exhausted in nin^ months. The 
selections in Part II. have been made with great care, 
with a view to a pre^ressive course of reading, to be ex¬ 
tended at the discretion of the student. The short aerie 
of facsimile letters are nearly all reproductions of actual 
petitions and letters. There is a concise vocabulary of 
English-Arabic and Arabic-Engliah, and a comparative 
table of classical and modem Arabic forms and expressions. 
The work (Parts I. and II.) will prove exceedingly useful 
to the English student in his first attempt to acquire a 
knowledge of the language. The type is clear, and could 
not be improved. 

Christianity and Islam, by C H. Bsker, ph.d., Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental History in the Colonial Institute of 
Hamburg. Translated by Rev. H.‘ J. Chaytor, m.a.. 
Headmaster of Plymouth College. (Harper and Brothers, 
London and New York.) This work forms one of 
‘'Harpers Library of Living Thought,” and contains a 
remarkable examination of the doctrines of Islam and its 
history and developments, with those of the Christian 
religion, devoting his examination “particularly to the 
influences which Christianity and Islam exerted directly 
upon one another* The researches of the author deserve 
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to be studied by everyone who ts interested in this branch 
of religious hisioiy. 

The Anglo-Russiau LiUrary Soeirty^ Proceedings in 
February, March, and April, 1909. (Primed for the 
Society.) The proceedings of this Society continue to be 
of great interest The present report contains, among 
others, articles on " Finland To-day,” “Anti-militarism in 
iWssia,” “ Russia and Esperanto,” " Christianity in Mon¬ 
golia,” and “ Sokol Movement." 

Effects of fVar on Property. Being Studies in Inter¬ 
national Law and Policy. By Alma' Latifi, m.a., ll.d., of 
Gray’s Inn. Barrister-at-Law; with a note on “ Belligerent 
Rights at Sea," by John Wbstlake, k.c., lud., d.cl., some¬ 
time Whewell Professor of International Law, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan and Co., St Martin's Street. London. 1909.) 
A collection of studies on the subject of properly in its 
various forms as affected by a sute of war. It discusses 
the question of public property of the enemy, if found 
within a belligerent’s own territory, or if it can be carried 
off to it; private property of the enemy's subjects on land, if 
directly useful to either belligerent; public and private 
property of the enemy at sea, except when covered by 
a neutral flag. Dr. Westlake's note is valuable, on “ Belli¬ 
gerent's Rights at Sea.” The discussion of the various 
subjects contained in the volume is interesting to all 
students of International Law. 

The Making of Modem Egypt, by Sir Aucklaito 
Colvin, k.c.s.i., etc. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, Edin¬ 
burgh, London. Dublin, and New York.) Frontispiece: 
Lord Cromer. This well-got-up and handy volume con¬ 
tains a conr-jft** and accurate compilation of Lord Cromers 
invaluable Annual Reports and other Bluq Books on Egypt 
and important information furnished by friends of the 
author and other officials in Egypt. It will prove an 
excellent textbook for the general reader as well as for the 
student who desires to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
the history of modem EgypL 
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Wc beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: George Newnes, Limited, London and New 
York: Tha Strand Mofrasine, Th* Grand Magazine, The 
Sunday Strand, The Wide World Magazine,—C. B. Frys 
MagazineThe Indian Review (O. A. Naiesan and Co- 
Madras) Review of Reviews (published by Horace 

Marshall and Son, 125, Fleet Street. London. H.C):— 
Current Literature (New York. U.S.A.);— 7 :*r Canadian 
Gazette (London);—:/<9«rwa/ of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(The Institute, Northumberland Avenue. London);— 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (38, 
Conduit Street. London. '^.)\—Tke Comkill Magazine: 
— The TheosophUal Review (The Theoaophical Publishing 
Society. 161. New Bond Street, London, 'fl.)\—The 
Hindustani Review and Kayastka Samachar, edited by 
Sachchidananda Sinha. Barrister-at-Law (Allahabad. India, 
7, Elgin YjazAY—ProcudidgsoftheAnglO’Russian LUerary 
Society (founded in 1893), February, March, and April, 
1909 (The Imperial Institute, London. S.W.);— 

Busy Man's Magaetne (The Maclean Publishing Company. 
Limited. Toronto);— Literary Digest, which now 
includes American Public Opinion (Funk and Wagnalla 
Company, publishers. New York and The 

Income Tax Incubus and the Budget, by T. Hallett Fry 
(London: Horace Cox. Windsor House, Bream’s Build¬ 
ings. E.C.. 1909);— Reports on the Adneinutration of 
the Local Boards in the Bombay Presidency, including 
Sind, for the Year 1907-1908 (Government Central Press, 
Bombay); — Report of the Direcior-Generca of 
Arckceology for the Year 1906-1907. Pan I.: Administra¬ 
tive (Government Central Press, Simla) —Selections from 
the Records of the Madras Government: No. 2, “ Memoir 
written by Adrian Mocus"; No, 3, “Memoir of Com¬ 
mander Fiedrilc Cunes"; No. 4. - Historical Account of 
Nawab Hyder Ali Khan"; No. 5. - Memoir of Johan 
Gerard van Angelbeck” (Government Printing Press, 
Madras);— Report on the Administration of the Bombay 
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PrtsiiUHcy Jor the Vdar 1907-1908 (Government Centra .1 
Press, Bombay); — Proeesdxngs of Ikt Council of the 
Govomor of Bombay, asumbUd for tbs purpose of making 
Laws and Regulations, 1908, vol. xlvi. (Government Central 
Press, Bombay). _ 

We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone our 
notices of the following works; Tbs Tajdrib Al-umatn; 
or. History of Ibn Afisketwayk, with a preface by Leone 
Caetani, printed for the trustees of the *'E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial/’vol. j. (Leyden: E. J. Briel; London; Luaac 
and Co.);— An Inaependont Examination of the Assuan 
and Elophantins Aramaic Papyri, by L Belleli (London ; 
Luaac and Co.) The Splendour of God, being extracts 
from the Sacred Writings of the Bahais, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Eric Hammond (London : John Murray);— Indian 
Dust, by Otto Rothfeld, b.a., r.R.G.s. (Oxford: Aldea and 
Co., Limited);— Persian Self-Taught, In Romancharactersj 
with phonetic pronunciation, by Shayk Hasan (London: 
Marlborough and Co.) \—The Turkish People, by Lucy 
M. J. Garnett (London: Methuen and Co.);— Catalogue 
of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankif>ore, prepared by Maulavi Abdul 
Muqtadir (Calcutta: The Bengal Secretariat Book Depdt); 
—The English Factories in India, 1624-1609, by William 

Foster (Oxford ; at the Clarendon Press). < 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

iKDiA : General. —General Sir O'Moore Creagh, v.c., of 
the Indian Army, succeeds Lord Kitchener as Commander- 
in-Chief in India, who resigns at the end of August 

It is understood that Major-General Douglas Haig, cn., 
will succeed Lieutenant-General Sir Beauchamp Duff as 
Chief of the Suff in India. 

The foundation-stone of the new Canning College at 
Lucknow was laid on April i by Sir John P. Hcwett The 
College will cost nearly ^16,700. The Maharaja of 
Balrampore has given j^ao.ooo. 

The financial sutement of the Indian Government shows, 
as regards the year 1908-9, a decrease of net revenue, 
compared with the Budget estimate of /j,810,300, and an 
increase in expenditure ^^481,70a The revenue for the 
coming year is estimated at ^^73-750 900. expendi¬ 

ture at ^73.5*0,000. 

Pundit Sundar Lai, the first native Judge in Oudh, took 
his seat on May 18 as an addition Judicial Commissioner. 

The total sum contributed to the Indian Famine Relief 
Fund was 10.48.967 rupees. Of this, 8,77.854 rupees was 
expended in grants, and the remaining balance of i.71.112 
rupees will be made over to the Indian Peoples Famine 
Trust 

Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, barrister-at-law, has 
been appointed an ordinary member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India in succession to Sir H. E. 
Richards. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt has been made Prime Minister of Baroda 
by the Gaekwar. 

Mr. W. Tudball, of the Indian Civil Service, has become 
Judge of the High C.ourt of Judicature for the North- 
Western Provinces, in the place of Mr. Robert S- Arkman, 
who has retired. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Beauchamp Duff, K.C.B., ic.c.v. 0 ., 
C.I.B., will be Secreury in the MiUiary Department at the 
India Office, when General Sir O’Moorc Crcagh leaves 
lo assume his office as Commander-io-Chicf in India. 

The Maharaja Scindhia. of Gwalior, is appointed a 
member of the Indian Peoples Famine Trust. 

India; Native States.— The Revenue Commissioners 
Report for Mysore for the past official year states that the 
agricultural conditions in the State were greatly effected by 
the unfavourable character of the seasons. The norffi-east 
monsoon was more or less a failure, and the Vaisakhi crops 
suffered. The area cropped during the year fell from 
6.030485 acres in 1906-7. to 6,004.021 acres in 1907-8. 
in spite of an increased area in the under occupation by 
61,769 acres. The value of eaports of principal com¬ 
modities is estimated at 3 , 07 .» 7 .S 8 * rupees, and the value 
of imports at rupees. This does not include 

the internal trade of the State itself. The land revenue 
demand for the year was 1,10.18.178 rupees, against 
99.89,151 rupees in the previous year. 

Lord Minto. on May 6. received a deputation from the 
States of Patiala. Sind, and Naiha. in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of their connection with the Govero- 
menl of India, The deputation declared that the first 
Lord Minto was the benefactor who saved the Sutes 
at the most critical point in their history. The Viceroy 
warmly acknowledged the loyal address. 

At a Durbar held by His Highness the Nawab of 
Junagarh the following concessions were announced by the 
Dewan : The remission of arrears of revenue amounting lo 
about 1,25,000 rupees due from the agriculturists of the 
Una Mahal. The abolition of forced labour throughout the 
State. A gift of 20,000 rupees for the benefit of the 
cultivators who have suffered most by the recent severe 
outbreak of rinderpest, to enable them to purchase plough 
catUe. A reduction on the tax on the bouses of non- 
agriculturists from 2.8.0 rupees to r rupee per house per 
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annum. A reduction of the police “ varad ” tax from 
5 annas to 3 annas per house A reduction of the ‘'santi* 
varo " or cash assessment on land by one*eightb, or 3 annas 
m the rupee, wherever the assessment exceeds ii rupees 
per " santi.” A reduction of tlte ordinary rates of land 
assessment with a view to encourage the peasantry to 
cultivate waste lands. 

India: Frontier. —The Khaiber Pass has been closed 
to caravan traffic. Friendly remonstrances were addressed 
to the Ameer regarding the conduct of the local Afghan 
officials and their attitude at Torkam. which brought about 
the closing of the Pass. The Ameer replied in friendly 
terms, giving his assurance that the officials would be 
warned to be careful in future. 

Eleven men of the Zhob levy were killed while on escort 
duty on April 33. They were returning by a narrow defile 
between Gusto! and Saradasga, when they were attacked 
by a strong party of armed men who were not known. 

Captain Keene, the Commandant of the Northern 
Waziristan Militia, was shot on April 37 by a sepoy of the 
corps, who was at once arrested. Captain Keene received 
a serious wound. 

■>'A party of forty Zhob Cavalry under Lieutenant Crozier 
Lucas was attacked on May 8 by seventy Mahsuds at 
a spot three miles (xom Mir AU Khel, a military post in 
Baluchistan. Three cavalry men were killed and one 
wounded. 

This continued activity of raiding parties in the Mahsud 
and Zhob borderland emphasises the growing danger 
resulting from the wholesale arming of tribesmen with 
modern rifies smuggled into Afghanistan from Muscat, 
making the roads of communication to the advanced military 
posts unsafe. 

Afghan tribesmen armed with modern rifies assembled ia 
large numbers and attacked the British subjects engaged 
in repairing the irrigation canal works on the British side 
of the frontier at Kharlachi in Khucam. Sir George 
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Keppcl, with the Khuram Militia, protected the frontier at 
this point. On June 8 the irrigation dam. which was the 
chief object of the Afghan aggression, was restored, and 
Sir George Roos-Keppel withdrew from Kharlachi to 
Parachinar. It is expected that the Ameer will appoint 
a special Commissioner to assist Sir George to conclude a 
permanent .settlement with respect to these consunt frontier 
troubles. 

Afohanistan.— A plot against the Ameer was frustrated 
by a Mullah who had been the heir-apparcnt’.s tutor. Two 
of the ringleaders were blown from the guns, and many 
others were punished in the same way. This tended to 
prevent further trouble. 

Cbvlox.— Lord Morlcy has sanctioned the proposed 
Indo-Ceylon railway in connection with the project for 
making a viaduct across the Pamban Channel, and insti¬ 
tuting a ferry between Danesh Rodi and Manar. 

Mr. W. C. Magelssen has been appointed Consul of the 

United States at Colombo. 

Straits Settlbmbnts. —The term of office of Mr. John 
■(rurner as an unofficial member of the Legislative Council 
has been extended for a further period of three years- 

SiAM.—Thc Treaty between the British and Siamese 
Governments was signed at Bangkok on March lO. The 
operative part of the Treaty is as follows. 

Aanci.B I. The Siamese Government traniferS to the BritWi Govero- 
ment an righti of auiemlnty, protectioii, adcuioutration, and control 
ioew which they ponees over the States of Kdantan, Tnn|g«ni, Mal^ 
Pwlia. and adjeceot wlands. The frODtier* of there terticonea ate defined 
by the Boundary Protocol annexed hereto. 

Aaricia e. The traoifer provided for in the pcecediog amclc 
take rtace within thirty dayi tfter the tetificatloa of thii Treaty. 

Ah+ici* 3 . A mixed CommiMion, compoeed of Siameee od fcra* 
officieli and oScen, shall be appointed within six mootlu after the 
railllcadoQ of this Tteaty, and ehall be charged with the delimiution of the 
new frontier. The work of the Commiexion ehsB be comcnertoed u soon 
u the aeaaon peroiiw, and shall be carried out in tccntdaoce witk^the 

Boondary Protocol annexed hereto. , 

Sutqccu of'His Majesty the Cmg Siam tesidhij wftbfe th* «e«i^ 
described in Artsde * who^destiaW pteseeve tkejr Siamese nttjoaaHty ^1. 
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durinf tHe ]>eriod of tnc raonthi after the ratification of the present Treaty, 
be altowed to do so if they become domiciled in the Siamese dominions. 
His Britannic Majesty's Goverament undertake that they shall be at liberty 
to retain their immovable property within the territory described in Article i. 

It is tmderstood that in accordance with the usual custom where a 
change of auwrainty takes place, any Conceasions within the territories 
described in Article i hereof to individuals or Companies, granted by or 
with the approval of the Siamese Govemroent, and recognized by them u 
still in force on the date of the signature of the Treaty, will be recognized 
by the Government of Hii Britannic Majesty. 

AaTtcu 4. His Britannic Majesty's Government undertake that the 
Government of the Federated Malay Sutes shall assume the iodebtedncks 
to the Siamese Government of the territories described in Article i. 

Akticlb 5. The jurisdiction of the Siamese International Courti, 
establbhod by Article 8 of the Treaty of September 3, 1883, shall, under 
the oooditioDS defined in the Jurlsdtction Protocol annexed hereto, be 
extended to all British subjects in ^m roistered at the British Consulates 
before the date of tbe present Treaty. 

This aystem shall come to an end, and the Jarisdiction of the later- 
national Courts shall be tianifened to ±e ordinary Siamese Courts after 
tbe promulgation and the coming into force of the Siamese codes—namely, 
tbe Penal Code, tbe Civil and Commercial Codes, the Codes of Procedure, 
and the Law for organiution of Courti. 

All other Briiiah subjects in Slam shall be subject to tbe jurisdiction of 
the ordinary Siamese Courts under the condltioot defined in the Jurisdic¬ 
tion Protocol, 

AancLB 6. British subjeeta shall enjoy throughout the whole extent of 
Siam tbe rights and privileges enjoyed by tbe natives of the country, 
uocably the right of property, tbe right of residence snd tnvei 

They and tbeir property shall be subject to all taxes and services, but 
these shall not be other or higher than the taxes and services which are or 
may be imposed by law on Siamese subjects. It is particularly undentood 
that tbe limrtatioo in tbe Agreement of September ao, 1900^ by which the 
ttxation of land shall not exceed that on simitar land in Lower Burmab, is 
hereby removed. 

British subjects in Siam shall be exempt from all military service, either 
hi the army or navy, and ftom all forced loans or military exactions or 
oontributiosta. 

Articu y. The provisions of all Treatiei, Agreements, and CoovcotioDS 
between Great Britain and Siam, not roodified by the present Treaty, 
remain in full force. 

AancLB 8. The present Treaty shall be ratified within four months 
from its date. 

Persia.— Persia during the last quarter has again passed 
through some very troublous times. Tabriz has been in 
the hands of the revolutionaries. The sufferings of the 
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town increased to such an extent that an armistice was 
ip^nted in order that the Europeans should quit and food 
be procured. A Russian expedition of 3,600 men was sent 
into Persia, and proceeded to a place some distance from 
Tabriz in order to be ready if wanted. 

The Shah, on May 5, issued a proclamation granting a 
Constitution to the people, and adding that the elections 
should be completed before July 19. In June the Shah 
signed two proclamations—one announcing that the Con¬ 
stitution is again to be applied, and the other granting a 
political amnesty. Thirty constitutionalists, in addition to 
the members of the Cabinet, were added to the Council of 
the Empire for the purpose of framing an electoral law. 

Ala-el'Dowlch has been appointed Governor of Azer¬ 
baijan. 

Persian Gulf.—Two important captures of dhows 
engaged in gun-running between Muscat and the Mekran 
coast were made in May by the small naval force employed 
to check this traffic. A large amount of ammunition was 
confiscated. 

Turkey.— The Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, wm 
deposed on April 27, and Mahomed Resbad EfTendi, his 
youngest brother, succeeded him under the name of 
Mahomed V. He was finally crowned on May 10. 

Considerable fear was caused among the Young Turks 
and Armenians by a terrible massacre, which took place at 
Adana, by Baghdadi, a Turkish landowner, who was 
entrusted with the important task of the distribution of 
the Government relief fund, by the new Vali, of Adana. 
Baghdadi led a band of armed men into the bazaar at 
Adana, and slaughtered the Armenians. Steps were taken 
to procure Government aid from Constantinople to protect 
the people. 

Egypt and Sudan.— The port and harbour of Port Sudan 
were inaugurated by the Khedive on April i, amidst a 
distinguished gathering of Egyptian and Anglo-Egyptian 
officials. 
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China.— -Henry Hessy Johnstone Gomperu. bairistcr- 
at'law, police magistrate and coroner, Hong* Kong, has 
been made Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of that 
Colony. 

W. P. Ker has been appointed Commercial Attach^ to 
His Majesty’s Legation at Pekin. 

SoUTJi Africa.— The revision of the draft Constitution 
was completed in Bloemfontein on May ii. A statement 
was also issued explaining the amendments which had been 
made in the draft Act. Provision is made for single-member 
constituencies containing as nearly as possible the quota of 
voters for each province. It is provided that proportional 
representation shall be applied only to the election of senators 
and members of the Executive Committees of Provincial 
Councils. There is to be Free Trade throughout,the 
Uttioo. In section 139, which reads. “All persons of 
European descent, who have been naturalized in any of the 
Colonies, shall be deemed to be naturalized throughout the 
Union," the words *'of European descent" have been 
struck out. A subsection is added to clause 149, declaring 
that the Union Government shall eaxT)* out the railway 
aj^'eeipent between Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal 
of February a. 1909. The Convention also adopted the 
recommendation carried by the L^Lslative Council of Cape 
0»)ony, psQVtding that assent or objection to Bills on the 
part of the Governor-General shall be subject to the King's 
instructions, as well as to the provisions cf the Constitution, 
the being to avoid friction between the Imperial and 
United South African Governments. 

All the Colonies have signed the draft agreement, and 
delates have been chosen and will proceed to London to 
convey the Act to the Home Government to obtain tboir 
sanction. 

Xkansvaal.— A new agreement superseding the.sw^iW 
vivondi between the Transvaal and Mozambique was signed 
fimPretoria on April 1. The new arrangement which, 
the place of the mo(Us vivondi concluded in 1901 
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to regulate (i) the share of traffic between Delagoa Bay 
and what is known as the ”competitive area" surrounding 
Johannesburg and Pretoria; and, (a) the recruiting of 
natives in Portuguese territory, which is the principal 
source of supply for the Transvaal mines. As regards 
native labour, all new agreements follow the lines of the 
old one. The traffic arrangement, whereby the rates from 
Delagoa Bay differ in a fixed proportion from those obtain* 
ing by other routes, gives place to a more elastic provision 
admitting periodical revisioit of rates as circumstances 
require. The Portuguese route is to have 50 to 55 per cent 
of the traffic of the competitive area. The new agreement 
has been concluded to ten ye.irs certain. 

The Convention is issued as a Parliamentary paper, and 
is divided into four parts, of which the first deals with the 
recruitment of natives in Mosambique for the Transvaal 
mines. The second part relates to matters concerning 
railways and the port of Lorenzo Marques. Part 3 deals 
with commercial intercourse and customs, and stipulates 
that, with certain exceptions, Mozambique products shall 
not be subjected to any import, export, or transit duties in 
the Transvaal, nor those of the Transvaal in Mowimbique. 
The fourth part is devoted to miscellaneous matters. 

The Transvaal Parliament was opened on June i, at 
which Lord Selboume, U\e High Commissioner, announced 
legislation placing restrictions on betting and the publicar 
lion of betting news, and dealing with lotteries aod money- 
lending, and also a ttiea.sure providing for proportiopatp 
representation in municipalities. ■ 

The Budget was introduced on June S. The reventft 
for 1909*9 shows a surplus.over estimates (rf 
The expenditure bad exceeded the estimate by 
but there was a leahzed surplus of i^i'vtWfOoa. irThe 
revenue for t909viQ>.is.estimated, at /5.a^>coo, aod tjof 
expenditure at ;^4,963,000.. ’ ^ .( .iM 

' RfiODfistA. —The! Treasurer in iatrt>dudng his^Budget 
:oo May 19 liud enphasiB .M the ;p!rogress o^tnining 
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agriculture in the territory, and said that the surplus for 
1908-9 had been £1^,000 as against the ^9.000 originally 
estimated. The imports of merchandise had increased 
33 per cent. He estimated that in the present financial 
year 1909-10 the revenue, including the present surplus, 
would be j^59i.070, and the expenditure .^590, 997 - 

Africa; Wsst Coast and Nigeria,—A junction has 
been effected, on the Southern Nigeria Railway, between 
the rails proceeding northwards from Lagos and those pro¬ 
ceeding southwards from Jebba on the Niger River. This 
places the Niger River, at a point some 500 miles from its 
mouth, in direct communication by rail with the town of 
Lagos, the capital of Southern Nigeria. This will facilitate 
the building of (he bridge at Jebba. The railway north of 
Jebba is being pushed on to join the Baro-Kano Railway 
at Zungeru. 

The survey of the boundary between Southern Nigeria 
and the adjacent German colony of the Cameroons has 
been completed, and the British and German Commissions 
have agreed on a provisional boundary line. 

Lieutenant Vanrenan, Assistant Resident in Northern 
Nigeria, while marching to a Guari town with three 
Europeans and thirty-five native police to instal a chief, 
was ambushed on May 6, and he, the chief, and eleven of 
the police were killed. A force was despatched to the 
district under Major Williams. 

Mauritius.— Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G., Sir E. L. 
O’Malley, Knight, and Mr. H. B. Drysdale Woodcock 
have been appointed Royal Commissioners to investigate 
the condition and resources of Mauritius. Mr. A. J. 
Harding, of the Colonial Office, is the secretary to the 
Commission. 

Austraua : Commonwealth.— A new Federal Cabinet 
has been formed, with Mr. Deakin as the Premier; while 
Mr. J. Cook is Minister for Defence; Sir J. Forrest, 
Treasurer; Mr. Glynn, Attorney-General; Sir J. Quick, 
Postmaster-General: Sir R. W. Best, Minister for Trade; 
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Mr. FuUer, Minister for Home Affairs; and Mr. Groom, 
Minister for External Affairs. 

Westerk Australia. — Sir G. Strickland, k.c.m.g., 
Governor of Tasmania, has been appointed Governor of 
Western Australia in place of Admiral Sir F. Bedford, G.CB. 

Queensland. — Sir William MacGregor, O.C.M.G., c.b., 
Governor of Newfoundland, has been appointed Governor 
of Queensland in place of Lord Chelmsford. 

New South Wales.— Lord Chelmsford, late Governor 
of Queensland, has been appointed Governor of New 
South Wales. 

Tasmania. — Major-General Harry Barron has been 
appointed Governor of the State of Tasmania in successiem 
to Sir Gerald Strickland, now Governor of Western 
Australia. 

Newfoundland.— Sir R. Williams, ilcm.o.. Governor 
of the Windward Islands, has been appointed Governor of 
Newfoundland in place of Sir William Maegregor. The 
elections in May resulted in Sir E. Morris securing twenty- 
six seats and Sir Robert Bond ten. 

Canada.— Lord Strathcona has given ;^50.ooo to create 
a fund for the furtherance of a scheme for physical training 
in the public schools in Canada. 

There was a surplus of $1,500,000 in the revenue for 
year ended March 31 last The total trade of the country 
during the past year was $553*737.ocio, a decrease of 
$97,000,000, principally in import During the same 
period Canada produced 474 . 575.855 bushels of grain, in¬ 
cluding 126,795.137 bushels of wheat The total number 
of immigrants for the year was 146,908, compared with 
202.467 in the previous year. British immigrants numbered 
52,901, being a decrease of 68,000; Continental immigrants, 
34,175. a decrease of 49.800; and immigrants from the 
United States numbered 59,832, a slight increase. 

Lord Grey will complete his full period of six years as 
Governor-General of Canada in December, 1910. ^ 

Empire Dat, May 24, was celebrated throughout the 
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Empire in many ways. In Bombay and elsewhere in 
India elaborate programmes were carried out, and speeches 
were made on the object of celebrating Empire Day. In 
New York, Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, who was 
the guest of honour at the Empire Day dinner, in re.sponse 
to the toast of “the Empire," said that his interest in the 
prosperity of the United States was only second to his 
interest in that of Great Britain. He believe*! that the 
ciiiseos of the United States were attached to the Britwlt 
Empire. The United States and the British Empire were 
two nations, but one in mind, one in heart, and one in 
the desire to promote peace among all nations. Canada 
celebrated the occasion by a public holiday. Lord Grey, 
the Governor-General, unveiled in the Armouries Building 
at Hamilton, Ontario, a memorial tablet to the soldiers of 
Hamilton who fell in the South Afrian War. Celebtarions 
throughout the Australian Commonwealth denoted the 
patriotic spirit of the Australians. Demonstrations were 
held in the schools,and flags flown everywhere. Meetings 
were held at which patriotic speeches were made. New 
Zealand, South Africa, the West Indies, Gibraltar, and 
Malsa all joined in the celebrations, and made a public 
he^iday. 

OeiruaRV.—The following deaths have been recorded 
during the past quatter ; 

Sir Charki CecD StercDi, c.cs.1.. uca, (onnerir of ebe-Fon Coo*. 
mmon u Cakutui-Mijor J. S. Edye^ a.a.M.c^-aptiin CuodT 
Indun Anufj—Anhnr Twyer, Indian Ci»U Serrice :-Lieuteosnt. 
Colonel Alfred Jamei Steed, 0.S.0, late Bengal lataBtryi-Gwjeral Rata 
Str Amar Singh, iccat, brother oT the Maba»)a of Kaihinir?-Hcn« 
Bkw. Hawkin* Turner, CI.1.,—Francis Trewoen Coode, Emeutire 
^gmeer, P.W.D., Luckne j-Majof R. A. P. Cleineats, ca, 0.8.0. 
Ihouth African war 1877-79, Bunnese expedition i8fl6, Sooth Africa 
ip^a), from 1900 he served in India, and commanded the 4th Dlvisfc» 

« Quetta^ ,90, ^Mr. L E. Ruti-Rees. late of Uckno. ;-CoIoneJ 
WiUum Gordon Gumming, c.ia (rwired). Royal (late Madras) Engioem 5 
John Graham Cwdciy, ca.i., formerly of the Bengal Qvjl Service •— 
Lmote^t R. D. C. Bell, ;-WhiieJey Stokes, csx. cti.. itin. 
D.e.u Oxford, Hon. u-d. Dublin and Edinburgh ?-Uetftenane.CW«B*l 
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H. Capel Care, (Bunaese expedition Soaih African war 

i899>i9oe);*—Henry Robert Grimes, formeriy Inrpeetor-Oeneral of Gaols, 
Madru Presidency;—Alin Daniel Brown, tea.. Assistant Judge, Dharwar 
Dlatrkl, India j—Mkjor-General Ftancis Henry Vamiewee. Itte Indian 
ArmyChartei Stanhope Foster Croftoa, Indian Ci*il ServiceJamee 
MacXay Taylor, Executive Engineer, P.W.D., IndiaMajor-General 
Minto BlHoi ClbdUn Mutiny. Haiara campaign 1868, Egyptian expedition 
i88i)j—Colonel Arthur Saltmanhe (Indian Mutiny, New Zealand war 
1863-65);—I-ieuteoantColooel J. K. Fiahbourne, late a.A.»i.c (Afghan 
war, 187&-79. Mlshood Wasiri eiiwdition 1881, Soodan campaign 1884-85 ; 
—Raja Rampal Singh, of Kalakank.-ir.in the Panaljgarh diauicti—Cokmei 
Huriock G. Pritchard, (Indian Mutiny);—General Robert Napier 
RaDcei (Gwaliw campaign 1843. Honnese war iSjt, Indian Matny 1857); 
Deputy Surgeoo^leneral R. Hungerfotd, late 53rd Regiment (Crimea 1855, 
lodian Mutiny);—Captain J. A. Hefferon, late i8th Hnmrs (Crimra, 
Indian Mutiny)General Sir Hugh Gough, v.c. Keeper of Hia Majesty's 
regalia (Indian Mutiny)Colonel F>dwird Charte* Garatin, late Indian 
Army;—Charlea Hatnilion Roberta, Oudh Commlaaioo, late Judge, 
SiUpur. f)uilhRobert Barclay Chapman, aa.i.Major-General Sir 
Mathew W. &. Cesaet (Mutiny 1857, Kaffir war 1878, Zulu war 1879. 
Boer war 1881);—MajD^General J. C. Riuaell (Ashantee war 1873-74. 
Kaffir war 1878-79, Zulu war 1879);—Major-General C. U. Macleod 
(Indian Mutiny) ,—Malor-Genm 3 J. Niibett, late Bengal Staff Corps j— 
Lieutenaal-Coloncl H- B. Church (lodian Mutiny, Zulu war),-—Henry 
Zff ur h Darrah, cat-, a Divisional Commissioaer of the United Provinces; 
—Arthur Tewdyr Davies Herrington, late Senior Judicial Commisaioner of 
the Federated Malay State#;—Lieutenant James T. I. Plunkett, Adjutant 
to His Highness the Niiam’s (Own) 3rd Lancers;—Robert William Span 
Mitchell, c.if.0., 1.10., of India, late Emigration Agent for British Guinea, 
Natal, and Trinidad;—Rev. Walter Harry Tribe, formerly Archdeacoo of 
Uhore;—Colonel William Jeffreys, Royal (late Bengal) Engineers;— 
Colonel Arthur Conolly, late Bengal Suff Corps:—William W. Ireland, 
M.O., formerly of H.M. Indian ArmyAlexander Robert Home, eUeat 
ion of A. L. Home, Indian Foresi ServiceRev. Percy H. Shaul, 

—Rao Bahadur Sansar Chandra Sen, Ctl., if.v.a. Prime Minister of the 
Suie of Jaipur;-Herbert George Pea^ late t-C-t;—Major-General W. 
Cbaries Stanley Clarke, late Indian Army;—G. R. Elsmie, C8.l;— 
Chriatopher B. Coldwell. a.si., lh.*., Superintendent of Lucknow Water 
Worksp—Colonel'J. C- Robmaon (Kaffir war 1877-78, Afghan war 1879-®^? 
—1 jcotenant-CoIoncl Sir T. H. Burke, Bart. (Crimea, Indian Mutiny) ;— 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. E Grigg, tale Bengal ArmyLieutenant-Colonel 
Ftederic Blair Staples, late Assistant Commissiooer-General of Colombo; 
—Rev. Dr. Rouse, U-h, d.d,;— Major J. Rose, late Indian Army 
(Mutiny);-Colonel Wflliam Samuel Burrell (Sooth African wsr)^ 
General Sir Julius Auguatui Robert Rainea, o-ca. (Crimea, Matioy 
campaigo);—Lieutenant-Cotonel William J. White (Afghan war 1879),— 
Colonel G. C. P. Onslow, late Royal Engmeers (Afghan war 1879**®. 
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Bunnese expedition 1885-37)1—Mf^or^^eneral Fnacie Henry Vnndertee 
(Burmese expedition 188546);—Major Hector Corbyn, of the Royel 
Hone Aftillety (South AWcn))—Major-Genenl Sir Willitm Hope Meikle- 
jobn, of the Bertel Infentry;—Mejot-Geoenl Rkberd D’Oyley C Brecken 
(Punjab campaign iSaS-ap, Moliny, Afghan eampaign 187840) ;—L»eo- 
tenant Nornum Pattenon, ia.a (Sooth Africa) j—Major W. D. Nunn 
(Crimea, Indian Mutiny)Colonel John Peyton (Peahawar fiooucr 
1854.55, Indian Mutiny 1857*58);—Lieuienant-ColoneJ Charlea H. 
Hignett (Afghan war 1878*79);—Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. W. Thiailo* 
ibwayte (Afghan war 1878*79) Colonel Aylmer S. Cameron, v.c. (Crimea 
war, Indian Mutiny). 


Junt la, 1909. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET DEBATE. 

Bv Sir Ropbr Lethbridge, 

It is a grievous thing that the only opportunity for a 
genera] discussion in Parliament of “ the moral and material 
progress of India'* should be relegated by this Liberal 
Government to a single afternoon and evening in the dog* 
days, when a quorum of forty members can only barely be 
found, even for the speeches of the Master of Elibank and 
Lord Percy, and minor prophets can only get an audience 
varying from three to thirteen] And as these minor 
prophets are only very grudgingly reported in the news¬ 
papers, their eloquence Is practically wasted on the 
desert air. 

Things were managed better in the old Unionist days. 
The Indian Budget was often taken quite early in the 
Session, end consequently a good many members weii 
able to benefit by the discussion. I am bound to confess, 
however, in fairness, that the change for the worse ts not 
altogether the fault of the Liberal Government, but rather, 
of some half-dozen of their unruly followers, who will 
insist on playing the part of Ishmaelites, and, in defiance 
of the expostulations of the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for India, worrying the good and 
virtuous Radical Ministry just as if they were no better 
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than wicked Tories. These “emotional idealists," as Lord 
Morley wittily calls them, succeed, indeed, in making them¬ 
selves a nuisance to their own party without engaging 
the interest of the Opposition, so, not unnaturally, no one 
listens to them, and the Government cruelly puts the 
extinguisher on them by giving them as little opportunity 
for talk as possible. And yet that some of them have 
knowledge and abilities that might be put to better account 
if only they chose to try was shown the other day by the 
excellent speeches of Mr. Hart-Davies and Mr. Laidlaw 
on some phases of the education problem; and Mr. C. J. 
O'Donneirs speech on the land revenue, though decidedly 
heretical in tone, contained much that was worthy of con¬ 
sideration. If only the so-called “ friends of India "—they 
will prove her worst enemies if they succeed in sickening 
both parties in Parliament by their jeremiads—would only 
follow the example of the gentlemen I have named, instead 
of bothering about the crudities of Padgett, M.P., I have 
no doubt that before long we should enjoy more ample 
opportunities for the discussion of Indian affairs on a prac¬ 
tical basis. Mr. Asquith has shown clearly enough that 
eternal diatribes about the iniquities of British rule, and 
constant endeavours to stir up and exacerbate racial 
differences, are not only wearisome, and even nauseating, 
to the hearers and to the British public at large, but they 
also are exceedingly injurious to the cause of progress in 
India. The offenders in this respect might well take to 
heart the words of the very able Indian gentleman who 
presided over the recent Industrial Conference at Agra. 
Extracts from his excellent inaugural address are given 
in Miss Beck’s admirable little Indian Magazine for 
September; and in speaking of the efforts that have been 
made, and should be greatly increased, for the development 
of the industries of India, the president used these eminently 
wise and statesmanlike words: 

“ I tnist that you will allow me to extend this 
argument about the identity of the interests of capital 
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and labour, so as to embrace the identity of die aims 
that should animate all classes of society. In such 
union lies strength. If you divorce the intellectuals 
from the masses, the industrial from the agricul¬ 
tural or professional interest, the Hindus from the 
Mahomedans, Indians from Europeans, or the people 
from the Government, you wUl find that a grave 
responsibility rests on you for reurdtng for generations 
to come the harmonious working of the delicately 
adjusted machine of our complex Indian society, which 
is our heritage from the centuries of history that lie 
behind us.” 


That is the spirit that should be shown in the speeches 
of those who aspire—many of . them, I am sure, in the 
utmost good faith and with the best of motives—to place 
the needs and requirements of India and the multitudinous 
peoples of India before the British House of Commons. 
Instead of that, they put up terrible gushers like Mr. 
Mackarness and Dr. Rutherford, who, with the best in¬ 
tentions in the world, know practically nothing about India, 
and drive everybody away, Liberals and Conservatives 
alike, in terror to the smoking-room, so that no one is left 
to listen to more practical orations like those of Mr. Rees, 
Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, Sir Henry Kiraber, Mr. Harc-Davie8» 
and Mr. Laidlaw. 

It is not the fashion nowadays for Budgets to deal much 
with current finance. But in this respect the .Master of 
Elibaak compares very favourably with the exponents of 
some other Budgets. His explanation of the actual finaiKial 
condiiioQ of India, though not very bc^ieful or satisfactory, 
was particularly clear and lucid on most points. But there 
were many serious omissions, some of which were dealt 
with by Lord Percy in the admirable speech which followed 
that of the Under-Secretary of State. 

It was, perhaps, quite natural that the Master qf Elibaok 
should not lay too much stress on the tmdoubted f act that 
the aspect of the Indian finances would be even still more 
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unsatisfactory than it now appears, if it were not for the 
tremendous indirect taxation on ail internal production that 
is involved in the closing of the mints. But, though this 
point need not be laboured too much in official pronounce¬ 
ments. it ought never to be lost sight of by those who are 
responsible for Indian finance, and it constitutes in itself a 
powerful argument for those who advocate a Preferential 
Tariff. This uxation is applied to the general upkeep of 
the Indian market, and it is only fair that the foreigner 
who uses that market should pay as much for its use, and 
that an equitable reciprocity should be accorded to India 
by the United Kingdom and the other States of the British 
Empire. It is only the fanaticism of the Liberal party that 
preventt this being, done. For the fetish-worshippers of 
so-called "Free Trade,” though they cannot deny that 
Indian goods as well as British goods are subjected to 
heavy burdens from which the goods of the foreigner are 
exempt—the latter being often even subsidized by their 
own Governments—arc shocked at any attempt to equalize 
matters by Preferential taxation, lest the poor foreigner 
should suffer. -« - 

At least, that is the attitude of the Government and of 
Liberal members in general. And it is also the attitude of 
the British Parliamentary supporters of the Congress in 
their own constituencies here in England. In Manchester, 
SirGbarles Schwann is a ■ Free Trader." So is Mr. Byles 
in Salford. So is Mr. Mond in Chester, So is Sir Henry 
Cotton in Nottingham. But when these gentlemen or 
their representatives appear in Calcutta, what a change is 
there!—in the course of the voyage they have become the 
rankest of Protectionists. They sent out Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji to officially represent them as President of the 
Congress in 1906, and he vehemently declared that though 
he had been in England a member of the Cobden Club 
itself, yet in India he entirely af^roved of Protection 
{Swadeshi), as rendered necessary by what be termed "the 
economic muddle." And in the House of Commons, in 
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this Budget debate, Sir Henry Cotton bluntly avowed that 
English goods are “alien and foreign from the point of 
view of the Indian." Mr. Rees appears to have endeavoured 
to elicit from Sir Henry a plain statement as to whether he 
and his friends approved of the Indian Protection (SwadesAi) 
*■ as Free Traders," but he was interrupted by cries of 
" OrderP' and a voice “ You cannot be talking all the time," 
so chat the very necessary explanation was not forthcoming. 

i am certain my old friend Sir Henry Cotton would 
not knowingly be guilty of evasion or misrepresentation in 
this very important matter, but he must surely sec that it is 
grossly unfair to tell the House of Commons that the Indian 
SwadesAi—Ce., protection against all imported goods, 
whether British or foreign in their origin—is only “an 
exaggerated form of that which is known as Tariff Reform." 
He knows as well as 1 do, and I respectfully challenge 
contradiction, that there is this vital difference between 
Tariff Reform or Imperial Preference and Indian SwadesAi, 
that, while the latter would penalise all imported goods, and 
would tax Nottingham hosiery and Manchester goods as 
heavily as similar goods brought from Hambuig or other 
Continental protected ports, on the other hand Tariff Reform 
would only tax the really foreign goods (goods brought from 
countries outside the British Empire), and would admit free, 
or at least with a substantial preference, all goods coming 
from British ports, including the Nottingham hosiery and the 
cotton goods of Lancashire This is a very plsiin and simple 
issue I venture to submit that, as a point of honour, those 
members of the “ Indian Parliamentry Party " who represent 
British roanufacturiog constituencies, like Sir Charles 
Schwann, Mr. Byles, Mr. A. Mond, and Sir Henry Cotton, 
are bound to make it quite clear that, in supporting Indian 
SwadesAi and in opposing Imperial Preference, they are 
directly and undeniably supporting Indian protective taxa¬ 
tion against the goods produced by their own constituents. 

Now. I submit that this is obviously a question that 
ought to be threshed out on the floor of the House of 
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Commons in ihe course of a debate on the Indian Budget. 
Everyone at all conversant with the trend of publid 
opinion in India knows full well that, even if the “ Parti* 
tiof) ” be still the burning question in Bengal, throughout 
the rest of India the Srvadeski question is that which 
occupies the thoughts of most Indian politicians. The 
various great Industrial Conferences that have been held 
in connection with the Indian National Congress have 
shown—and none more so than the recent Madras Con¬ 
ference, held under the very able auspices of the Rao 
Bahidur R. N. Mudholkar and the Dewan Bahildur P. 
Rajaratna Mudaliar, C.I.E.,— that there are a great many 
highly • educated and patriotic Indian economists and 
politicians who are determined that, with Government aid 
or without It, Indian Industries must be given a chance. 
Without Government aid, this can only be accomplished by 
Swadeshi or voluntary Protection, for it is universally 
agreed that the so'called ** Free Trade” system beloved of 
the Cobden Club destroys every nascent industry in Indisu 
And the result of the general spread of Swadeshi must be 
absolutely ruinous to British manufactures. But with the aid 
of Government, I think it is more than likely—and the hope 
is increased by the recent very moderate and conciliatory 
speeches of Mr. Gokhale and other leaders—that our Indian 
fellow-subjects would be content, for the sake of the abolition 
of the odious excise duty on 1 ndian cottons, and in return for 
the prefeiential.ireauneoc of Indian commodities in British 
portsi, -to accord the same, preference to Lancashire and 
other British gb^ds in Indian ports.* 

That is-a subject of equal importance to the material 
interests of Britain and of Indian and certainly deserved 
to be carefully discussed in the Budget debate. But 
Mr. Mackarness and his friends are obsessed by the notloD' 
that abuse of the -British Governmennt and «f the British 
race is a subject that intelligent Thdians care about^ more 
t^aia the material advancement of themshtvea and their 
fellottioountiTmen. < (f- he -ccold Over aM^d- on- Indiaii 
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Industrial Conference, he would learn bow utterly the best 
Indians repudiate this ridiculous notion; while be must 
surely recognize by this time that his perverse and ill* 
conditioned incitements to racial strife are chiefly injurious 
to those whom be affects to befriend. 

The educational debate, initiated by Mr. Barrie, was of 
great value. Mr. I.«idlaw very opportunely pleaded that 
more attention should be given to the educational require* 
ments of the Eurasian and domiciled European community, 
while nothing could be better than Mr. Hart-Davies’s plea 
for the establishment, on a large scale, of those technical 
schools and colleges that are so much needed for the 
industrial development of the country. Lord Percy, in his 
admirable reply to the.Master of Elibank, also touched on 
the question of education, and dwelt on the difficulties of 
the problem of moral and religious instruction. In con* 
nection with this, it is much to be regretted that no member 
was able to tell the House of the very comprehensive and 
tolerant system of moral and religious instruction that was 
introduced into the schools within the dominions of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore last November, The 
scheme was evolved last year by Mr. H. J. Bhabha, the 
exceedingly competent Inspector-General of education in 
Mysore, under the auspices of the late Dewan, Mr. Madhava 
Rao, the present Dewan, Mr. Anaoda Rao, and the First 
Councillor of State, Mr. Puttanna Chetty; and the Maha¬ 
raja may well be proud to possess, in successful working in 
his State, a system of religious instruction more liberal and 
more tolerant than any that I know of in any other part of 
the world. In this country, indeed, the sectarian jealousy 
of well-meaning but narrow-minded bigots like Dr. Clifford 
would be outraged by a system under which the Govern¬ 
ment teachers instruct the boys, each of bis own faith, in 
the denominational tenets of Hinduism, of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, and of Christianity. But the success of the Mysore 
scheme is already remarkable, and I have 00 doubt 
whatever that it will produce results most beneficial to the 
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lives and characters of the subjects of this most liberal- 
minded Maharaja. 

These are the questions that ouj^bt to occupy the attention 
of the House of Commons in the general discussion that is 
permitted to follow the financial statement of the repre¬ 
sentative of the India Office, instead of the querulous 
nonsense of which Mr. Asquith so reasonably complains. 
To the Prime Minister and to Lord Motley, whatever may 
be the general result of the coming general election, one of 
its consolations will doubtless be that the places of the 
" failed Lieutenant-Governors '! will know them no more in 
a new Parliament—for they will assuredly find that English 
constituencies do not return members to Parliament for the 
purpose either of airing personal grudges or of inciting our 
Indian fellow-subjects to hate Anglo-Indians and despise 
the benehcent British rule. It is much to be desired that 
some constituencies should be induced to return to Parlia¬ 
ment those—whether of English or of Indian birth—who 
will honestly tise their experience and knowledge to promote 
good-feeling between rulers and ruled in India, and thereby 
aid the Viceroy and the Indian Government in the 
adequate performance of the infinitely great and important 
task that has been assigned to them by Divine Providence. 
But there will be little likelihood of this if the electors And 
that their representatives think more of abusing the Indian 
Civil Service than of promoting the moral and. material 
progress of the Indian peoples. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA* 

By Sir Lewis Tupper, k.ci.8., cs.l 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

It may, I think, be taken as a maxim of administration 
that, where there is a foreign Government of a ceded and 
conquered country, it is wiser to recognise and develop 
than to destroy or supplant existing indigenous institutions.t 
This maxim has greater force in proportion as the ruling 
authority differs in tradition, history, social life, law, re¬ 
ligion, language, and race from the subject populations. 
In that proportion there is the stronger temptation to 
violate the rule, and in that proportion will its violation 
produce the greater degree of discontent There are. of 
course, obvious limitations to the rule; for the foreign 
Government, if civilised, will necessarily sump out prac¬ 
tices which, according to its own view of law and morality, 
are criminal and cruel; and will, with more or less success, 
oppose corruption and oppression. For the rule with these 
limiutions there are reasons of expediency, and reasons 
which may be fairly termed scientific. It is a common¬ 
place that men acquiesce more readily in an order of things 
with which they are familiar. Existing institutions are 
part of the social heritage, the joint products of heredity 
and environment. Human progress does not escape from 
the great law of evolution ; and in developing what is in¬ 
digenous and adapting it to a new environment we avoid 
the penalties consequent on ignoring that law. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP SUCH DEVELOPMENT. 

In India, without any conscious advertence to a political 
philosophy of recent growth, we have for the most part 
• Reproduced by penaiBsioo from ibe SrilisA Emfirt Jinint for 
May, 1909. 

t CoDpST* addrew td Proteaam WOUam Ridgevay, Aethropologicai 
Section of the Britiah Aaiockdoo. Dublin, 190®, where be qootei 
' Natnram expellas furca tamen usque recartit” 
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followed the maxim to which I have referred. What we 
did is best seen on a large scale. Our land revenue 
administration—a matter of the hrst practical importance 
to nearly two-thirds of the population—great as is its 
variety in different provinces, is, except in permanently 
settled districts, an improved version of the arrangements 
of our predecessors. We have rebuilt, on a model of far 
greater strength and precision of design, the shattered 
Delhi Empire.* Our Empire, like that Empire before its 
fall, consists of great provinces officially administered, 
and of dependent States exercising various degrees of 
sovereignty. The heads of provinces stand in the place of 
the subadar, and the district officers in the place of the 
dmil. On a smaller scale there are various instances. It 
will suffice to mention the legal recognition and employ¬ 
ment of councils of elders in three frontier provinces, the 
utilisation of village headmen, not only for village purposes, 
but also in support of the criminal law; and, in Upper 
India, the conversion the village accountants into an 
organised subordinate agency ibr the administration of the 
land, 

DEPARTUUBS FROM THIS PROCESS. 

No doubt we mistakenly acted on a set of purely 
Western ideas, when, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
we made the famous Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
We also extended that Settlement to about one-third of 
the Madras Presidency,-and then we discovered oor mi^ 
take. The theory was that the unscrupulous tax-gatherers 
of the fallen Empire and thw dependent dhieftalns, -whose 
status we confused with theirs, could be turned into land¬ 
lords of the English type by the wholesale gift to them of 
certain -State rights over the land. The complete failure 
of that theory is a matter of history, and I need not enter 
bn it here; ‘Iff introducing represenutivc insdrurions in 

*'The pme&cwiitet elsbooted tbn argomcnt u pp. ayS, 19^, of 
v<hir: Indian PaoteataaMe,!* a boak pnbliabad in 1893, and lo^ eP 
print • 
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India we are making a mistake closely analogous to the 
mistake of the Permanent Settlement, and with far less 
excuse, because there is now available, for those who do 
not decline to make use of it, a knowledge of the country 
greatly superior to that possessed by anyone in 1 793. At 
that time we honestly admired our own system of landed 
propeny, and tried with signal ill-success to give Bengal 
the benefit of it. Now, that is to say, twice within my 
own recollection, the Government of the day has taken its 
own admiration for certain elements in our own political 
system as its guide ; and upon that admiration has attempted 
to deal with conditions severed from our own by impassable 
barriers of race and evolution. 

VALUE OF CONSULTATIVE COUNCILS. 

The Local Legislative Councils as heretofore constituted 
are doubtless new, but 1 regard them as improving, not as 
supplanting, the normal institutions of the country. There 
is nothing opposed to the indigenous institutions of India 
in the ruler of the day seeking the advice of the leading 
aieo of bis State. The provincial organisation of the Local 
Cotukcils accords with the general model of administratioo 
in British territory which we have taken, with improve* 
ments, from our predecessors. So long as there is always 
an official majority in nominated Councils they are in 
effect consultative, and the function of ofTeriog advice and 
freely defending it is one which they can most usefully 
discharge. In the Select Committees, in which* the de¬ 
tailed work of legislation is really done, the help given by 
non-ofltcial members is invaluable. Legislatioh ft^fvras 
a novelty in India, and Was the inevitable consequence fjf 
one'of the first necesskies of orderly administratldii—the 
establfshmeitt of courts of justice worthy, of the .naroe. 
The creation of Legislative Ouncils naturally foHowod the 
inception of-the reigtv^ formally enacted )aw.-thougii nee,' 
indeed, till after, a'loeg interval/ Between- doowltative! 

Legislative (^MGsl»:idnd :tb«.^lk'tle-PariiaiaeMecwH^ may 
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be brought into existence by the proposed reforms there 
are fundamenta] diflerences of principle. 

LOCAI. SELF-GOVERNMBNT A FAILURE. 

1 have said that twice within my own recollection wc 
have taken as our guide in dealing with Indian political in> 
stitutions certain elements in political institutions of our 
own. These reforms are one instance, the other is the 
Local Self-Government Scheme of it would help 

the advocates for the present reforms if they were able to 
claim that^tbe scheme of i88a had succeeded. My own 
opinion is that so far it has failed. The time for the 
discussion of this question has not yet come. In two 
pregnant paragraphs of his despatch of November ay last, 
replying to the India Councils proposals of the Government 
of India, the Secretary of State asserts the necessity of 
attempting without delay an effectual advance in the direc¬ 
tion of local self-government. He admits that " non-official 
members have not been induced to such an extent as was 
hoped to take real interest in local business, because their 
powers and responsibilities were not real." The causes 
which have made local self-government in India an unfor¬ 
tunate counterfeit of the local self-government of the West 
would be matter for controversy which had better be post¬ 
poned until we see the answer made by the Government of 
India to the relevant paragraphs in the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, and can take up the discussion of the report of 
the Decentralisation Committee. 

ASSUMPTION THAT THE PRESENT REFORMS WILL BE 

EFFECTIVE. 

In making my own suggestions 1 will assume that in 
British territory local self-government wiU become real, 
that Executive Councils, with at least one Indian member 
on each, will be given to Lieutenant-Governors, and that 
the Legislative Councils will grow into little Parliaments. 
An Indian member of the Viceroy's Executive Council we 
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have already. I will cake it chat in British territory the 
exotic system of popular government will be forced upon a 
country quite unprepared for it, and that, In deference to 
the supposed preference of Englishmen for their own 
system, the serious risks which will accompany this pro* 
cedure will be faced. What is the remedy ? Or. if there 
is no complete remedy, what is the counterpoise, and in 
the counterpoise what security against the risks which 
assuredly will be much required 7 

AN ALTERNATIVE OR REMEDIAL POLICY ADVOCATED. 

I do not think that in British territory there is' any 
complete remedy. The pendulum has swung back to the 
ideas of i88a, and even if the present scheme could be 
arrested now, hereafter the pendulum of English opinion 
would again swing back to the ideas of 1908 and 1909. 
But just as we stopped territorially the process of permanent 
settlement, so we could gradually limit the extent of ter¬ 
ritory exposed to the risks of popular government, and 
increase the extent of territory still subject to Imperial 
rule. It is not, however, merely or primarily as a counter¬ 
poise to present action that I advocate a certain policy. I 
think the policy about to be explained ought to have been 
adopted in lieu alike of the scheme lately proposed by the 
Government of India and of that substituted for it by the 
Secretary of State. 

The British Indian Empire is twofold. British territory 
is officially administered. So-called foreign territory—the 
615 Indian States (excluding the Shan Sutes and the 
Khasi States of Assam)—is, with a few exceptions, ad¬ 
ministered by ruling chiefs and their ministers. The 
system under which their administration is conducted is 
known as the political system, and its gradual elaboration, 
guided wholly in accordance with the principle of im¬ 
proving indigenous institutions, is one of the greatest of 
our successes. As the Greek and Roman streams of Aryan 
immigrants evolved the City State, as a great part of 
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modern Europe has evolved the Nation Stale, so the 
Aryan immigrants entering India evolved the Indian Rdj 
or Principality. The Morals accepted and even copied 
it in their official institutions. Fortunately, just when U 
was in its greatest peril from our doarine of lapse and our 
entirely erroneous disbelief in the possibility of the good 
government of Indians by Indians, we saw how it would 
add to our strength; and over a third of India the pre* 
servation of Indian rule is now an accepted principle. The 
policy that I advocate is; Stay your hand as much as may 
still be possible in pressing on popular govemtnent, but 
without fear, with benefit to loyal aspirants for place and 
power, and, with an addition to our political strength, multiply 
the Rdj and extend the operation of our political system. 

PRINCTPLES OF THE INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTIM 
EXHIBITED IN THE MYSORE INSTRUMENT OF TRANSFER. 

The creation of new Native States—and that is what I 
mean—is by no means without precedent I will take 
what is virtually a capital instance of this process because 
it will enable me to exhibit, in their wisdom and strength, 
the leading principles of our Indian political system. 

The rendition of Mysore on March 25, i88f, was 
technicaily the restoration of Hindu rule in a State created 
by the British Government out of conquered territory after 
the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu on May 4, 
J799. Jt-may be fairly taken as a precedent, because at 
the time of rendition Mysore had been under British 
administration for fifty years—that 1$, for much more than 
half the period of our general supremacy in India at that 
date, even if we suppose that period to have begun so early 
as 1803. It is the Instrument of Transfer, giving effect 
CO the rendition, which is in itself an epitome of the 
principles of Indian political law; and these principle^, with 
one possible exception, should be followed in inaugurating 
new Indian States with ruling chiefs of our own creation. 

Without exhausting the provisions of tbe Instrument of 
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Transfer, I may summarise the most important of them. 
The succession devolves upon the lineal descendants of 
the Maharaja, whether by blood or adoption, but no 
succession' is valid until it has been recognised by the 
Governor-General in Council. The Maharaja is bound to 
remain faithful in allegiance and subcn’dination to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. The British Government 
undertakes to defend and protect the Mysore territories 
against all external enemies. The Maharaja must not, 
without previous sanction, build any new or repair any 
existing fortresses. The importation and manufacture of 
arms, ammunition, and military stores, except with per¬ 
mission, are forbidden. The Maharaja must not object to 
the maintenance or establishment of British cantonments 
in the Mysore territories whenever and wherever the 
Governor-General in Council may consider such canton¬ 
ments necessary. The military force employed in the 
Mysore State for the maintenance of internal order and 
the Maharaja’s personal dignity, and for any other pur¬ 
poses approved by the Governor-General in Council, must 
not exceed the strength which that authority may from 
time to time fix ; and its directions in respect to the enlist¬ 
ment, organisation, equipment, and drill of troops must at 
all times be complied with. The Maharaja must abstain 
from interference in the alfairs of any other State or Power, 
and may have no communication or correspondence with 
any other State or Power, or the agents or officers of any 
other State or Power, except with the previous sanction 
and through the medium of the Govemor-Genentl in 
Council. The Maharaja may not employ in bis service 
any person not a native of India without the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, and must, on 
being so required by the Governor-General in Council, 
dismiss from his service any person so employed. Separate 
coinage is prohibited, and the coinage of the Gwwnment 
of India is legal tender. The extradition may be de¬ 
manded of any person accused of having committed an 
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offence in BrUish India. Plenary criminal jurisdiction over 
European British subjects in Mysore territories is vested 
in the Governor-General in Council, and in respect to such 
subjects the Maharaja may exercise only such jurisdiction 
as may be delegated to him. 

The time has probably now come when the rule against 
intercourse between Indian States may safely be relaxed, 
but, in other respects, provisions substantially similar to 
those of the Mysore Instrument would be necessary in the 
case of every new State. There are others of special im¬ 
portance intended to safeguard the rights and expectations 
of the inhabitants of transferred territory. 

Thus, the Instrument declares that all laws in force, and 
rules having the force of law in Mysore territories at the 
time of the rendition, must be maintained and efficiently 
administered, and left unaltered except with thel^evi 6 us 
consent of the Governor*General in Council. 'WithtAjt 
such consent, no material change in the system of adminis¬ 
tration is allowed. Title-deeds granted and settlements of 
land revenue made are maintained. Clause 32 clinches the 
whole matter. It runs : 

The Maharaja of Mysore shall at all times conform to 
such advice as the Governor-General in Council may offer 
him with a view to the management of bis finances, the 
settlement and collection of his revenues, the imposition of 
taxes, the administration of justice, the encouragement of 
trade, agriculture, and industry, and. any other objects con¬ 
nected with the advancement of His Highness's interests, 
the happiness of his subjects, and his relations to the 
British GovemmenL" 

In the event of the breach or non-observance of any of 
the foregoing conditions, the possession and administration 
of the Mysore territories may be resumed. 

OTHER FEATURES OF THE SCHEME PROPOSED. 

So far I have dealt with the constitutional position of 
new States, which' ^ould be practically identical with that 
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of the States which now exist. There are other essential 
matters in the scheme. All strategic routes, all strategic 
points, including all cantonments and great cities, should 
be kept under British administration. If by an exception 
a cantonment or great city were included in State territory, 
it would be treated ex-territorially. .so that the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the British Government would be 
untouched. Moreover, blocks of British territory should 
be so interspersed with blocks of State territory that there 
should be easy and speedy communication between the 
States and British districts. This would supplement other 
measures for preventing ignorance of passing events, and 
* would make certain that we should have immediate notice 
of the signs of misrule which are given when the tax‘i>aying 
peasantry begin to desert their !and.s, and bands of armed 
pillager^appear and commence depredations 

METHOD OF APPLYING THE POLICY. 

Of course, I make no specihe proposals that in particular 
tracts old States should be revived or entirely new States 
constituted. I merely advocate a policy. Its detailed 
application would necessarily be spread over a considerable 
length of time. In every case we should have to hnd a 
suitable locality, a suitable population, and a suitable chief. 
Hindus would have to be ruled by Hindus, Muhammadans 
by Muhammadans. In reviving old States or in proposing 
to confer ruling powers upon certain chiefs or samindan, 
who would certainly have had them from the first if we had 
understood the institutions of the country as well as we do 
now, and bad possessed the same political and material 
preponderance, we should naturally seek for a suitable 
ruling chief in the old hereditary line. In constitudog 
entirely new Stales we should have excellent opportunities 
of rewarding great landholders, or j'dgirdars, or present 
ruling families who bad served us well, perhaps in many 
cases by taking cadets from th^> families. Generally the 
size of a new State should be tha^ of an average British 
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district in Upper India, because experience has shown that 
this amount of territory, when not too densely populated, 
is what one man can control. But there should be no 
hard-and-fast rule, and for local reasons many new States 
might be much smaller. 

Although I make no specific proposals, I may indicate 
groups of local leaders in parts of the country where it 
would be reasonable to consider the promotion to nilmg 
powers of specially selected chiefs already poMe«ing an 
hereditary sums. Amongst such would be ccitam chiefs 
in kangra and Kulu. who fared badly indeed compared 
with the ruling chiefs of the Simla Hill States of similar 
origin : various Cis-SuUej chiefs, who unfortunately took or 
sympathised with the wrong aide in the fimt Sikh War, 
and were disfranchised accordingly : the Oudh Talukdars ; 
many of the great aimindars of Bengal and pam of the 
Madras Presidency: and some of the more ihiporunt 
chlefships out of the total of one hundred in the Central 
Provinces which lost their chance of ruling powers m con¬ 
sequence of Sir Richard Temple’s famous inquiry and 
report of 1863. In constituting entirely new States we 
should look for localities to rural districts of homogeneous 
populations oflf the main lines of strategy, communication, 
and itMjostry: and for the Rajas and Nawabs to leading 
and ruling families. 

PRECAVnONS AGAINST MISRULE. 

The work of selection would be very gradual, and for a 
good many years new States or old States revived would 
simply be added to existing political charges. In course of 
time, as the operation of the scheme was extended, new 
political agencies, perhaps on a considerable scale, would 
be formed. It would be a principle that British control of 
every State should be exercised through a political officer. 
This would be our great security against misrule, and for 
the observance of the conditions of the Instrument of 
Transfer. I have already su^ested a subsidiary security 
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derived from the intermixture of British and State territory. 

I may add here that railways, poets, and telegraphs would 
remain in British hands. 

CESSIONS OF TERRITORY UNNECESSARY. 

It is important to note that the rcarrangemenu of juris- 
diction and authority here proposed do not involve any 
cession of British territor)'. Everything necessary can be 
done by an Act of the Indian Legislature. This facilitates 
the inception of the scheme, because the power of the 
Government of India or of the Crown to cede territory in 
India in time of peace has been the subject of elaborate 
discussion. To establish this point it is sufficient to say 
that in the case of the forty Shan States in Burma—shown 
in the Census Report as Native States—their legal position, 
the character of the control exercised over them, the modi- 
hcations of Bridsb laws extended to them, and the powers 
of the chiefs are fixed by a British enactment (Sections 10 
to 13 of the Burma Laws Act of r89S), and by a series of 
notifications in the Burma Gautt*. Wbat has been done 
in Burma can be done elsewhere in British India by like 
means. 

THE SCHEME HAS BECOME FEASIBLE ONLY IN 
COMPARATIVELY RECENT YEARS. 

It is only within recent years that the sdieme here 
suggested has become feasible. The political system dates 
from the Mutiny, and has only of late been completed. I 
could not propose the making of new States unless the 
ooDstitudonal mould into which the materials might be fioed 
were at hand in the Mysore Instrument. Bombs noewuh- 
standing, our strength In India was never so great as it ss 
now ; the army is better than ever and more mobde ; 
improved commuoications bring instant news and expedite 
the use of our power. Simultaceoosly with the poIiticaJ 
system, the British administrative system has reached a 
high d^ree of claboratioa Some may hold that it is 
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ovcr-elabora«t. but at least there is this benefit, that the 
vast experience consolidated in our laws and rules and 
manuals, and in the procedure of our gr^t departn.en«, .s 
avaiUble for the guidance of the new chiefs. Nor should 
i, be forgotten that in the Census Reports and Dtstnet 
Gatetteers and Settlement Repotu there are 
store, of information ready for the use of those who would 
have to work out the details of any scheme for the con- 
stitution of new States. 


advantages of the scheme. 

The scheme sketched above would possess considerable 
advantages. I advocate it on political grounds ; but 1 ^ 
not think that grounds of administrauve efficiency would be 
wanting, because the scheme would prove a most powerful 
measure of decentralisation, and over-centralisation is. 
perhaps, our greatest defect We should not be intro¬ 
ducing. almost by a stroke of the pen. sweeping reforms of 
one type all over a vast Empire in various degrees of 
civilisation : we could make a change here and there as our 
inquiries were perfected; elasticity and adaptation would be 
regarded; in course of time a process already visible m 
Indian States would set in ; and as the people advanced so 
also would their form of government. The rate of advance 
might, and would, differ largely in different parts of the 
Empire. We should add to our political strength because 
the new chiefs would owe everything to us. and would look to 
us for rewards and further honours; and because the people 
would regard our power as their shield against the possible 
caprice or misrule of their Nawab or Raja. We could 
reward those who are really our friends, and confirm the 
stability of those whose interesu are already the most 
stable. As for educated Indians, English is already the 
diplomatic language of India. Thanks to chiefs colleges 
and other influences, the members of the rising generation 
of the great houses are often, or usually, literate; and, 
politically, they deserve even more consideration than the 
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schoolmasters and graduates and undergraduates of no 
family, and the journalists and lawyers of no great repute 
who form a not insignificant proportion of the agitators. 
New Native Sutes would open fresh fields of empJoytneni 
to well-affected literates, and valuable opportunities of pro¬ 
motion to our own Indian officials. Men desire power and 
dignity no less than money, and the officials of Jnd.an 
Sutes would have more power than our Provincial Service 
men. and would enjoy the high-sounding titles of Foreign 
Minister. Minister of Education. Minister of Justice, and 
the like. 1 do not think that Licutenani-Govemors, as 
distinguished from their secrcuries and heads of depart¬ 
ments, need be overworked in consequence of haying to 
meet their little Parliaments; but there will cerumly be 
some addition to their work, and, in either «se, tlto 
measure of decentralisation here proposed would affort 
that real relief which association with colleague would 
deny them. Pariiuons of provinces would be avoided, and 
for such measures further need will otherwise certainly 
arise from the increase of population, the spread of 
education, the growth of industries, and the conswnUy 
enhanced complexity of every sort of public business. 
The formation of new groups of Sales within a province 
would be no break in its movement towards the rank of a 
nationality within the Empire. More than aU. we should 
escape the race difficulty which is fundamental m India. 
There arc few worse dangers in India than the dangers 
arising out of the subjection of the ruling race to those 
whose government is ite duty. This is to cause us to 
abdicate our functions and to lessen our presuge and self- 
respect, on which, having regard to our scanty numbers, 
we largely depend for our authority. Every system is 
radically bad which involves the subordination of Europeans 
to Indians. That subordination will be the direct conse¬ 
quence of appointing Indian members of new Executive 
Councils of Lieutenant-Governors. If such a syrtem is 
persisted in, the character of the Indian Civil Service will 
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be changed for the worse. Under the scheme which I 
propose the new chiefs would be in their right place. 
They would exercise great authority over their fellow- 
Indians, but would do so subject to British control. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE SCHEME. 

By far the most important objection to this scheme is 
that the inhabitants of the tracts proposed for transfer 
would, almost invariably, prefer to remain under British 
rule. This admission is a satire on Indian self-government; 
but I appeal to anyone who has bad experience of Indian 
provincial administration for cooBrmation of its accuracy. 
I think the objection is outweighed by the advantages. 
The peasantry would cry out, but they would not really be 
hurt What they desire is, in time-honoured phrase, that 
the ryot shall not be subject to unwarrantable exactions, 
and, duly paying bis rent or revenue, shall not be dis¬ 
possessed of the lands he occupies. As 1 have indicated, 
all British laws would be maintained. If a chief exercised 
oppression, he would, without hesitation, be removed, and 
a long minority established with a superintendent in chaige. 
i quite allow that there would be corruption; but if it 
becaase materially worse than h is in British territory, it 
would be time to change the chief. So frequent are 
transfers, due mainly to leave and promotions, so crashing 
is the burden of the desk, that fewer officers than is de¬ 
sirable have time to get to know their districts really well. 
A good chief holding by a life tenure would know every 
village in his charge, and all the leaders of the tribes and 
castes, and all the local magnates. Such a Raja might very 
well be a better earthly providence for the peasantry than 
the fleeting collector, Indian or European. The village 
headmen, who habitually violated the Excise laws and 
made a practice of sharing the plunder with thieves, would 
take another view, and probably their outcry would be 
loudest when the transfer of territory was proposed. We 
gain confidence in our impartiality, obedience, and respect, 
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but we do not touch the heart or the imagination of the 
people. The change once made, the pomp and show and 
circumstance of a native court would be popular; and no 
one who has heard an Indian crowd greet a chief with the 
subdued cry of " Mahardj. Maharijl” and seen them 
raise their joined hands to their foreheads in salutation, can 
doubt that there is a depth of feeling there which our cold 
official rectitude entirely fails to fathom. 

NO FINANCIAL OR MILITARY DIFFICULTY. 

I cannot pretend to meet in this paper all the objections 
to my scheme which have occurred to me, but 1 wish to 
say that 1 do not think there need be any financial or any 
military difficulty. There would be some initial expendi¬ 
ture in setting up the chief with his palace and equipage, 
but places and men for chicfships would be so gradually 
selected that this would not perceptibly affect any Imperial 
Budget. After establishmeot the chiefship should be dealt 
with exactly like a local government, so that there would 
be no loss of revenue, the financial arrangements being the 
same. Against the civil list of the chief and the salaries of 
his officials should be set the whole cost of the administra¬ 
tion of a British districL Many of the new chiefs would 
offer Imperial Service troops or transport trains, which 
would be sent to the front in time of war. The number of 
isolated civil stations taxing our regulars and volunteers, if 
we had to face an external enemy, would be satisfactorily 
reduced. There would be no fear of flank attacks on our 
strategic lines of communication. On the contrary,, thiq 
authority of the chief would be of great use in the coliee- 
rion of transport and supplies. 

THE POLICY OP LORD CANNING. 

As a part of the pacification which followed the Mutiny, 
Lord Canning, with the approval of the Home Government, 
granted to Ruling Chiefs the privUege of adopting su^ 
cessors, thus indicating by an impressive sign that we did 
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not lie in wait to annex their territories. In his despatch 
on this subject he said, referring to the Mutiny: “ In the 
time of which I speak these patches of native government 
served as breakwaters to the storm which would otherwise 
have swept over us as one great wave. And in quiet times 
they have their uses. Restless men who will accept no 
profession but arms, crafty intriguers bred up In native 
courts, and others who would chafe at our stricter and more 
formal rule, live there contentedly ; and should the day 
come when India shall be threatened with an external 
enemy, or when the interests of Et^land elsewhere may 
require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more than 
ordinary risk, one of our best mainstays will be found in 
these Native States. ... It was long ago said by Sir 
John Malcolm that if we made all India into tillahs (or 
British districts) It was not in the nature of things that our 
Empire should last fifty years; but that if we could keep 
up a number of Native States, without political power, but 
as royal instruments, we should exist in India as long as 
our naval superiority in Europe was maintained. Of the 
substantial truth of this opinion I have no doubt; and 
reccoi events have made it more deserving of our attention 
than ever." 

The plan here advocated is an extension of the policy 
of Lord Canning, with modifications intended to make it 
suitable to the circumstances of the present time. 

Non.—When thb inicle vu first pubiithed, ia liU^ list, I wm indeed 
iirire ihit Colonel L. J. H. Gre7, hid writieo something about the 
J^itive Stita; but I did not tee wbtt be bad vrlttea till August 7. His 
conclosioDB ind mine were thus retched quite independently. He hti put^ 
liihed 1 teriei of tniclcs in the VniUd Strvia Jdafuint, and all of them 
(except one which appeared liter in that migsane for last August) biTc 
been republished in pamphlet form, with a preface by Lieuteoint'Genertl 
Sir Edmund R. Ellm, under the title of ** The India of the Future." It is 
Ttry satitfictory to me to find that, 00 tbe main question of principle, 
Colonel Grey and myself are in close tgreemeot. Writing in September 
1907, he proposed “to extend by alow d^ees tbe system of native 
administration, which already covers ooc-tfaird of India, over u much at 
may be passible of the remaining two-thirds of that country.” Tbit it 
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identicit with mjr muo proptwl; hot I ought lo add that there are 
imporUDt points on which I do not agree with Coionel Grey: 

(i) While I would not lay down a rigid mle agninst eatending the 
tenitory of olsting states, I am not in fatour of this procesa Such Slates 
are already pillan of the Empire. We need fresh support. Extensions 
woold canse much inportunity and heart.buming. 

(s) I disaent altogether from CXJonel Grey’s financial proposals for 
pooling Indian debt orer the Sutes. This plan woold completely wreck 
the scheme. 

(3) I do not think that Colonel Grey’s suggestions for the eapaneion of 

Imperisl Serrice Troops are practicable. 

{4) Wilboot denying that there is a ceiliin connection between the 
eatensioD of the political system and imperial defence, 1 think each of 
these subjects will gain by entirely separate discussion. 

In a prdimmsry stage of a large subject like the present some differencei 
of opinion sre inevitable; and of course no close review of Colonel Grey’s 
propomli can be attempted ta e mere footnote. I am greatly obli^d to 
him for his kind notice of my article in the Uni^ Srswer J/efos/M for 
August, 1909. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
UPON DECENTRALIZATION IN INDIA. 

Bv Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Donald Robertson. 

When the Royal warrant for the appointment of this 
Commisaion was issued in September 1907, there were some 
who argued that the investigation being of such a far- 
reaching character, the ptrsoniul might advantageously 
have been strengthened, chat it was, for instance, essential 
to have as chairman a statesman of .assured position, and 
associated with him one or two Indian officials holding 
high Executive rank—not of the secretariat—as well as a 
fair representation from amongst the legitimate opposicioiL 
Later on it was whispered that the proceedings of the 
Commission in India afforded but a faint hope that the 
matured opinions of this body would inspire conhdence, 
and it was felt that the Secretary of State had missed the 
great opportunity open to him, on the successful issue of 
which so much depended. Whatever the justifications for 
these gloomy forebodings may have been, there are un¬ 
questionably now available to the public pronouncements 
on several very important questions, eminently sound and 
moderate, which, if the recommendations are acted upon, 
may, tt is hoped, not only improve and ease the adminis¬ 
trative machinery in various directions, but also serve to 
check the growing estrangement between the rulers and 
the ruled, and thus promote the contentment of the masses 
upon which the permanence our tenure in India neces¬ 
sarily rests. 

It would travel beyond the limits of useful comment at 
this stage to attempt even brief criticisms of the twenty 
chapters which the report contains, and nothing more will 
be attempted than to touch upon some three or four salient 
features, in so far as they appeal to the present writer's 
conception of what is of immediate consequence to the 
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people, and especially the agricultural cbsses of our great 
Dependency, that section of the community which has 
been described as “ those who matter.” 

It U imporunt to differentiate between («) the reforms 
recently inaugurated by Lord Morley. and (^) the recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission upon dccentralixation. 
The former have been thoroughly debated in England; 
some criticism, more or less unanswerable, has been brought 
to bear upon them; but the views expressed by Lord 
Ampthill in the House of Lords seem to fit the case 
sufficient cxactness—s./;, some concessions are requi^. 
these should take effect at once, and be substantial. The 
changes announced touch directly the bulk of the people 
only to the extent of whatever popular interest may be 
aroused in the new electoral system. Additions to 
Executive Councils, the creation of these bodies, or even 
the appointment of an Indian to the Viceroy’s Council 
affect, in the first instance, only the educated classes, an 
are not understood by the inarticulate millions. On the 
other hand, many matters dealt with by the Commission-— 
noubly the immediate control of the District Officer s work, 
and the manner in which it is performed, come home w 
everyone in the enormous rural areas, however lowly he 
may be; whilst if the consequence of irrittting and un¬ 
necessary interference by superior authority have the-efleci 
of swamping the District Officer with clerical duue^ and 
thereby damping his ardour for other work, he will probabiy 
resign himself, to the inevitable, and either neglect alto- 
gethec or slur over what it is essential he should do— 
» keep bis door open ” and ■* listen to everyone"—expressioos 
which have a special significance in India. 

At a lecture recently delivered in London on the 
■‘Aspirations of Indians.” it was assumed that the bulk of 
the population have no aspirations. In ^e sense that 
they neither undersund nor sympathise with the present 
agitation, this is no doubt true. There is, however, no 
difficulty in. defining what thebe people—the agrfcuiturtrts 
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whose political importance is, as I have said, undeniable-- 
really desire, and what they must have as an insurance against 
the permeating influence of dissatisfaction with our rule. 
They want to be justly and considerately governed by men 
who understand their language and customs, are always 
accessible, and ready to listen sympathetically to grievances 
and requests for assistance. So long as these conditions are 
fulfilled, we shall retain our hold upon the country. The 
danger lies in allowing the administrative agency to 
become so stereotyped and machine-like that the personal 
guiding element, which js so potent a factor in the East, 
shall disappear, at a time, too, when the pernicious 
counsels of peripatetic agitators are commencing to take 
effect. 

The Government of India would do well to bear con¬ 
stantly in mind, and, indeed, to hang up as a guiding 
maxim in every Secretariat, the opinions expressed on 
25 of the report; 

“ Both the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments have hitherto been too much dominated by 
considerations of administrative efficiency. . . . The 
burden of work could be materially diminished if the Indian 
Governments were to refrain from interfering in unnecessary 
detail with the actions of the authorities subordinate to 
them.” 

.Efficiency at all hazards has been inscribed in large type 
on every page of modern Indian administrative history. 
It Is in pursuit of this ideal, ignoring the necessity for 
elasticity in our methods, that we have run the ship on to 
the rocks of discontent, by appearing to evade the generous 
promise contained in the late Queen’s Proclamation, and 
by severely hampering the District Officer’s proceedii^s to 
the extent of rendering his authority merely nominal. 
Paradoxes abound and ftourish in India, and, startling as 
it may appear to our countrymen over here, the statement 
that an efficiently governed India connotes a happy people, 
must be received with considerable qualihcation. 
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The Commission is on very sound ground In treating 
of what is really the crux of the position—district manage¬ 
ment. They recommend for general adoption—tempered, 
of course, by local peculiarities—the system which obtains 
in some Provinces whereby each District is split up into 
sub-divisions, in charge of an officer exercising large 
powers under the District Officer, whose functions would 
then consist mainly of control, an obviously desirable 
arrangement as tending to obviate much irksome detail, 
and enabling him to devote more time to supervision and 
observation. The head of the District has at present 
practically no leisure for what is of supreme importance- 
intercourse with the people. These interviews, entailing 
the exercise of much patience in listening to interminable 
and often uninteresting stories, are necessarily of an ex¬ 
hausting nature. How are they to be undertaken, often in 
a wearing climate, when an officer has had all the energy 
he possesses squeezed out of him by incessant clerical 
labour? If, as is often asserted, sympathy between the 
European and Indian is drying op. to what must this 
unfortunate change in their relations be attributed ? The 
misdirected centralizing energy, which has had the effect 
of chaining the District Officer to his writing-table, con¬ 
tinually endeavouring to cope with endless bundles of papers, 
must, I think, accept a considerable share of the blame. 
An elementary proposition in India is that power begets 
respecL Our administration must be considerate, but it is 
no less necessary that it be supported by firm authority. 
If this proposition be disputed, it could be substantiated by 
overwhelming testimony drawn from recent occurrences. 

It cannot, I repeat, be too strongly insisted upon that, 
if the district management be less thorough and sympathetic 
than it used to be, the cause for the deterioration is to be 
found in our system. This annihilates individuality, and 
confines the authority of the man in a responsible position 
within such narrow limits that it is apt to be disregarded by 
the astute Oriental, who is an adept at sizing up the capacity 
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and status of the ''saluh” with whom he is brought in 
contact. The first desidsraium. therefore, .s to give this 
official some leisure from perpetual desk work, so that he may 
look around, see with his own eyes how things are shaping, 
and learn at first hand all that U essential him to know 
if he is to keep his finger upon the pulse of Distnct life. 

Some useful suggestions arc contained m Chapter X 
of the Report with which most of us who have served 
m India will agrec-namely. the best manner of checking 
too lengthy service in the secretariats. Young civilians 
who develop a crisp and clever style of writing arc, 
at an early stage in their careers, sometimes before they 
have acquired sufficient acquaintance with the manners and 
customs of the people, or more than a book knowledge 
of any of the many dialects spoken, caught up to the 
secretariats; and. if they prove to be accurate workers, 
and clever critics of their more experienced brethren m 
the plains, often succeed in being passed on from one 
headquarters appointment to another, and thus spend the 
best part of their official Uves completely dissociated from 
District work. 

A special class is thereby formed, necessarily out of touch 
or sympathy with the agency upon which the welfare of the 
administratioo really pivoss, tending to develop, as the 
Commission »ys. " a paper government, marked by un- 
desirable uniformity and rigidity." It is liar better that the 
chief of the administration should suffer some slight incon¬ 
venience, if papers are placed before him in a less polished 
and up-to-date style, rather than that by unsympathetic 
treatment the heart should be taken out of the District 
Officer, to whom alone the appellation, so freely used in 
the Lords, of "the man on the spot," can be correctly 
applied. The present Sccreury of Sute is credited with 
a dominating personality, and it is safe to prophesy that 
no really effective action will be taken by the Government 
of India to remedy the defect just discussed, unless he 
vigorously supports the idea that a general staff on the 
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Civil side is not required for India, and may conceivably 
degenerate into a mischievous nuisance. 

Unqualified approval must be bestowed upon the sugges¬ 
tions contained in Chapter XVI of the Report, the more 
important amongst which are those dealing with promotion 
as a matter of course on too stereotyped lines, and the very 
regrettable ignorance of the vernaculars in some Provinces, 
just as in the army an officer does not succeed merely by 
right of seniority to the command of a regiment, so no 
civilian should be appointed collector of a Uistricc unless 
possessed of the requUlie qualities which go to make a 
successful administrator, in a country where the unexpected 
so often calls for tactful and vigorous action. Literary 
distinction is no doubt an essential qualification, but this 
has often to be supplemented by something of a sterner 
nature. What we should atm at is not promotion by 
seniority, tempered by rare rejections of the obviously 
unfit, but a thoroughgoing system of selection. 

The importance of a knowledge of the vernaculars will 
be readily admitted. It U ridiculous to suggest that an 
officer unable to converse fluently with a peasant on any 
•uWeet arising in the course of a da/s duty can possibly be 
an efficient agent of Government. Will the people have 
confidence in anyone unable to appreciate their compUints 
when made to him in person ? or how can a District Officer, 
whose colloquial knowledge is on a poor scale, gauge 
popular sentiment, or understand the caste customs which 
are part and parcel of Indian daUy life ? Our Government 
af« apathetic in regard to a shortcoming of increasing 
mstniiudc. If they will make the language tests mw 
practical and strict, and refuse, after a certain dati^ to offer 
preferment to thoee who have neglected to qualify m this 
most important branch of their work, the defecw to which 
the Commission draw attention will soon become things 

of the past, . , ., 

It is much to be hoped that these and many other yaliable 

recommendations wiU not be obscured by more intricate 
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questions, such as those of financial control, and allowed 
to fade away in the cold shade of official disfavour, eventu¬ 
ally to disappear out of sight, following in the wake of 
many similar proposals for the better government of India. 
It was inevitable, as the logical outcome of our system 
of high education, that the clamour which the Indian 
intellectuals have raised in order to obtain a larger share 
in the government of their country should be heard at the 
centres of population. The claim is not an unreasonable 
one, and is in course of being satisfied, the official mind 
recognizing that important developments require exceptional 
measures. The r6Ie of withdrawing from the position of 
controller to that of adviser is well understood in some 
branches of the Indian administration, and has now to be 
adapted to a wider sphere of action. 

What, in the interests of about five-sixths of the population, 
we want to arrive at is the more efficient regulation of 
District work—the controlling system from headquarters, 
with its constant interference and calls for information, and, 
worse than all, its appearance of not tnisting the District 
Officer, must be modified. At the same time, officers should 
be given to understand that approved work in their Districts, 
including, of course, sympathy towards and friendly inter¬ 
course with Indians, will open every gate to preferment 
Improvement will thus be brought about automatically, and 
it should be impossible for anarchism, or any secret organiza¬ 
tion. to obtain or retain any hold in the country. 

If the administration of India is not only allowed, but 
if necessary, impelled, to move forward on the lines advo¬ 
cated by the Ro)^ Commission lbc,the conduct of District 
work, Lord Morley’s name will be remembered as that 
of the Secretary of State during whose tenure of office, 
and on whose initiative, measured were adopted which 
contributed in no small degree to the stability of our Empire 
in India. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, G.C.B.. G.CS.I * 

Bv Libotbkant-Gekeral F. H. Tyrrell. 

Tub late Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain, who has 
here found a worthy biographer in Mr. G. W. Forrest, was 
the finest type of the Indian soldier which the armies of 
the Honourable East India Company could or did produce. 
He was at once a beau sabrtur, a skilful commander, an 
able administrator, and an upright and honourable man- 
He was a loyal servant, a generous master, a faithful 
friend, and a chivalrous enemy. If the appellation of 
the Bayard of India had not been already appropriated 
by James Outram, it might equally appropriately have 
been bestowed on Neville Chamberlain. That fine old 
soldier. Lord Gough, on one occasion hailed him as 
“ the Bravest of the Brave.” He was wounded in the 
field in single fight and mixed affray almost as many 
times as Prince Eugene. It might have been with justice 
said of him that “his body was scrap-iron cold-worked, 
and his heart was copper-bolted with no waste or escape, 
and his nerves were Swedish steel, superior to sample.” 

Mr. Forrest's book suffers from the usual fault of modem 
biographies: it is too big. Perhaps the interests of the 
printer and the publisher demand that a volume of this 
kind should be brought up to the regulation standard of 
bulk; perhaps the author^ whose strong point is historical 
liavative, was unable to resist the temptation of an occa* 
sional agreeable divagation into the paths of general 
history. He has wisely left his hero as far as possible 
to tell his own story by his letters and diaries, connecting 
them by the necessary thread of explanatory narrative ; but 
he has materially increased the dimensions of the volume 

* "life of rield-Manbal Sir Neville ChambeHtto, o.ca., o.cs.i.,'' by 
G. tv. Forrest, author of “History of tbe lodiaa Madoy," etc. 
WilUam Blackwood sod Sods, Edioborgh ud Leedoo, 1909. 
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by the insertion, not of irrelevant, but of extraneous matter. 
Jhich, though of much general interest to the stud^ of 
history, and of Indian history in particular, has no specific 
connection with the career of the hero of the story. For 
instance, in the third and fourth chapters «>me tsrcnty 
pages are devoted to the progress of events Kabd and 
in Northern Afghanistan, in which Neville Chaml»rlam 
took no part, he being all the time with his regiment, 
which formed part of General Nott's division at Kandahar. 
Tjiirty pages of the seventh chapter are taken up with 
a rtsumi of the history of the First Sikh Ww and with m 
account of military and political transactions in the Punjab, 
with which Neville Chamberlain had nothing to do; and 
detailed descriptions are given of battles at which he was 
not present-for instance, the BatUes of Punmar and 
Najafghar. The closing scenes of the life of the heroic 
Nicholson are deuiled once in the narrative, and again in a 
letter written by Neville Chamberlain to Herbert Edwardes. 
But readers who uke an interest in military history wiU 
easily pardon these digressions on the part of an author 
who shows himself master of his subject. 

The career of Neville Chamberlain was more varied than 
was usual for an officer of the Indian Army, even in the 
palmy days of the Honourable East India Company s 
service. He commenced his military life as an Ensign in 
a Bengal Native Infantry Regiment, and soon afterwards 
became Adjutant of a corps of Irregular Cavalry: was 
transferred to the Governor-General’s Bodyguard; was 
then Military Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, Md 
successively Brigade-Major of a cavalry brigade ind 
Assistant-Adjutant-General of a division; eowred civil 
employ as Deputy-Commissioner of a frontier district, and 
then became Chief of PoUce and Military Secreury to the 
Punjab Board of Administration; was appointed Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force; 
afterwards acted as Adjutant-General of the army, and th^n 
commanded a division ; was mentor to H.R.H. the Duke 
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of Edinburgh during his Indian tour; was charged with a 
mission to the Amir of Kabul, which events prevented his 
fulfilling; and he finally finished a career of half a century 
of arduous and honourable service as Comniander-in-Chief 
of the Madras Army. He served throughout the First 
Afghan War, the Gwalior campaign, the Second Sikh 
War, the Indian Mutiny and six frontier wars, and 
received seven wounds, some of them in single combat. 
He was a bom fighter, and his career as a cadet at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolvrich was cut short by his 
indulgence in this ungovernable propensity. But destiny 
had marked him for a soldier; as a boy he had run away 
from school and tried to enlist; and after his enforced 
retirement from Woolwich he wanted to join the English 
L/Cgion which was being raised by Sir de Lacy Evans 
to aid the cause of Queen Isabella against Don Carlos and 
his partisans in Spain. His military aspirations were finally 
satisfied by the gift of an infantry cadetship in the Bengal 
Army, bestowed upon him by Mr. Buckle, an East India 
Director and friend of his father, Sir Charles Chamberlain, 
who had been created a baronet for his services as a diplo- 
inarisc. He had died while Neville, who was one of his 
sons by his second marriage, was still a child, and the boy 
was brought up by hit mother, to whose care and training 
he always attributed his success in life. “ Good Moshers," 
said the great Napoleon, “are among the chief factors in 
the welfare of a nation and the foundation of an empire "; 
and his devotion to Madame M 4 re was rivalled by Neville 
Chamberlain’s afiection for his mother, to whom his letters 
wriicen from India in the midst of active service continually 
express bis filial love and gratitude “ for all that you have 
done for me tbroug^KKit my life.” 

At that time rixteen was the age at which a youth might 
obtain a commission, and many boys went straight front 
schocJ into the army. Candidates for the Company's 
artillery and engineers were required to pass thnoogh 
a course of instruction in the Military College at Addis- 
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combe, but :he cavalry 

mostly by direct ^ Indies in 

was just seventeen when he sailed 

r .V. nM East Indiamen which made me pass-K 

°"'„d the of Good Hope, theo the on., route open 
round the Cape ot ^ -mmine from India ; 

to our countrymen pHxteedi g 
and on the long voyage, l«u g 

the vouthful cadet or civilian profited by the ° 

the yoo^o Anglo-Indian fellow-passengera, and 

eapettence of old Anglo ,i„„„aunces sue 

gained some ytiung Chamberlain 

^'ooToyoa .he hJ^piulity of old 

ofn'e^'oolon, who - “ 

rrJSCetl^crthe^edOen^^^ 

:: was his "arc^l^ta" "vni-e 

Snr^as ^ted as Ensign to the 55 * ^ngal 

R^mahaltnddid'ii^rirn duty at Lucknow, then a nadve 
capital, with a Royal Court of gorgeous splendour and of 
«,Llid intrigue. The young «.baltern was 
interest at headquarters, for Sir Henry Fane, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, h«i been a friend of his fa*«», »nd 
Tman who remembered hi. old friends. When Lord 
Auckland decided to espouse the c^ of the he*ro«d 
and exiled Shah Shuji'a, and to replace him on the throne 
of Afghanistan, a British force was coUeetod for die purpose 
at Ferosepore, and Neville Chamberlau. was transferred 
from the 55 d. to the .6th Native Infant^, which was to 
form part of the “Army of the Indus. It WM a fa 
regiment, and it took the field with fifteen Briush offic^ 
Neville Chamberlain, who was neatly 6 feet in height, was 
posted to the grenadier company. Each regiinent o 
Native Infantry at that time had ten companies, of which 
one was a grenadier, and another a light company, which 
took respectivdy the right and left flanks of the battalion 
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in line. The grenadiers had originally been men picked 
from the whole regiment for ihcir strength and courage; 
they were still picked men. but now they were picked only 
for their height, that they might make a good show on 
guards of honour, etc.: and the light company, the men of 
which were picked for activity and marksmanship, was 
employed on outpost duty, and on advanced and rear 
guards In services which had formerly been performed by 
the grenadiers. Neville Chamberlain, therefore, desired to 
be transferred to the “ Light Bobs.” as they were used in 
all skirmishes, and with them he would see most fighting. 
His favourite brother. Crawford, who had been offered an 
appointment to the East Company’s Civil Service College 
at Haileybury. and had refused it in favour of a military 
commission, had now arrived in India, and was by the 
Commandcr-in-Chiers interest posted also to the i6ih Native 
Infantry, so that the two brothers were close comrades m 
‘camp and quarters, to their great joy. Their regiment ^n 
joined the Governor-General s camp at Ferozepot^ where 
a force had been collected for the invasion of Afghanistan, 
mustering 10.000 fighting men, with 40.000 camp-followers, 
and 30,000 camels. Mule transport was not then known 

or used in India. . n w 

Another column was to proceed from the Bombay 
Presidency, and a force of 6.000 Hindustani MusaJmans 
under British officers was raised to serve Shah Shujia as 
a personal escort and nucleus for his military establishments 
But the whole enterprise was ill-conccived and ill-devised. 
and doomed to failure, Mr, Forrest says that “ Loid 
Auckland had no means of knowing that Shah Shujia 
was the most incapable and feeble of men.” But the 
Governor-Gencral bad every means of knowing it, both 
from the Shah’s past history and from the personal inter- 
course of political officers with him. The fact of his weak¬ 
ness of character weighed in his favour as a candidate for 
an Oriental throne to be supported by British bayonets, 
Macaulay said that M. Dupicia diKOvered that the easiest 
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way for Europeans to govern India would be through the 
mouth of some glittering puppet dignified with the title of 
Nabob or Nizam, and bis English rivals had adopted and 
acted upon this principle. Muhammad AH WAlijlth at Arcot. 
and Mir Ja’Afar at Murshidabdd. had proved most convenient 
puppets in the hands of their British Allies; and it was 
ex^ 7 ted and hoped by Lord Auckland and his advisers that 
Shah Shujd'a would prove an equally compliant tool. But 
the defect in their scheme was that they entirely failed to 
appreciate the character of the Afghan people, which op. 
posed an insurmountable obstacle to the policy which had 
been carried out with such success throughout Hindustan. 

The old “ Lion of Lahore ” came to meet Lord Auckland 
at Ferozepore with an escort of four regiments of cavalry, 
four troops of horse-artillery, and seven battalions of infantry, 
formed and trained by the French and other foreign officers 
in Ranjil Singh’s service. The Sikh cavalry wore uniforms 
of the yellow colour formerly much favoured by Indian 
warriors, and which still distinguishes our first cavalry 
regimentof the Indian Army—-the famous Skinner’s Horse. 
The Sikh infantry formed line three deep, and drilled and 
manceuvred after the French fashion. 

The army marched, and the Chamberlain brothers under¬ 
went their baptism of fire at Ghazni, where the British 
troops encountered the first serious resistance in their long 
and toilsome march via Quetta and Kandahar. Neville 
Chamberlain, in one of his letters, gives a vivid description 
of the carnage and pillage that followed the brilliant and 
successful storming of the strongest fortress in Afghanistan 
by British soldiers- His regiment remained to garrison 
the captured town after the army had m#rched on to 
Kabul, and it afterwards joined General Noit’s division 
at Kandahar. 

Neville ^Chamberlain wrote home: " I am happy to tell 
■ you that Dost Mahomed is now on his way to Hindusun. 
having given himself up to the British Government on the 
evening of November 3, so that the war in this country 
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may be said to b« ended." It was only jnst ' 

From the day our troops had entered the country no n i 
officer or soldier could stray from the pmtecuon rf the 
camp pickets without running the rak of deat 
bullet or a knife ; but our political officem 
outrages to “robbers," and persisted tn 
AfghS as satisfied and submissive subjects of the puppet 
Sl^. Relatiug the murder of Lieutenant Inverartty n«r 
Kandahar, Neville Chamberlain writes ; “1 suppose t e 
robbers never will be found, and this will give you an id» 
of the state the country U in. It is the profession of evety 
man to cut hU neighbour's throat. Almost -cry « 

mounted, and they think nothing of 
miles a day on the same horse. Our troops on the march 
were followed by bands of robbers, who have been annoy¬ 
ing us, firing into our camp at night, and cutting p 
unfortunate camp-follower, who straggled on 

march." When measures were taken to prevent and punish 

these outrages, the chief of the Ghilaai tribe *“ 

wsrcastic r^e; “You have got my forts and fields, 1 
have retired to my high hilb, ^d if you dislodge me from 

them you wiU earn great fame." „ . 

A succession of skirmishes with the robbers and 
•Tebds" followed, in which the Chamberlain brothers so 
plainly proved the metal they were made of that they ^ 
Lth appointed to serve with the Irregular Cavalry, W thev 

great de^ght ■■ Depend on it," wrote Neville, the 

India Company's service is th* one. Things we 

bad to worse. " Not a European can move twenty >^s, 

wrote General Nott, “without the chance of being shot or 

cut down." , u- 

The Genet»l was a rough and tough old _ 

had no patience with the rose-coloured view® and 
water methods of the political officials, and ^aioly told 
them so. “ I have no right to interfere m the affcrs of ^ 
Government of this country," he wrote co 
Political Agent at Kandahar, ‘'and I never do; but in 
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reference to that part of your note where you speak of 
poiitical influence, 1 will candidly tell you that these are 
not times for mere ceremony, and that, under present cir* 
cumstances, and at the distance of 2,000 miles from the 
seat of the supreme Government, I throw responsibility to 
the winds, and tell you that, in my opinion, you have not 
bad for some time past, nor have you at present, one particle 
of political influence in this country." 

Neville and Crawford Chamberlain had both been attached 
to the tst Cavalry Regiment of the Shah’s contingent of 
Hindustani troops, 6,000 strong, which had been raised 
for bim in India by British officers ; it was commanded by 
Brigadier-General (afterwards Sir Abraham) Roberts, father 
of Lord Roberts, and Tom Halliday, brother to the future 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was one of its officers. 
After the Shah had reassumed the royal authority, the force 
was augmented by Afghan levies under the title of JinbAz.* 
and two regiments of these troops were quartered at Kan¬ 
dahar. General Nott reported to the Government that they 
were useless and not to be trusted : " for which, as usual," he 
says, *' I received from the supreme Government a most 
severe reprimand for reflecting on these pels of Macnaghten, 
and was told that they were brav* and trustworthy solditrs, 
and valuable to the State; that my conduct was higAiy 
injudicious," A few days later these valuable troops deserted 
in a body after murdering their British ofl^cers, and joined 
the neighbouring tribal levies who threatened an attack on 
Kandahar. 

Lieutenant Patterson escaped with his life by feigning 
death when attacked by these murderous mutineers. He 

• pUyera with Ufe, or lUken of life. When the Penitn*. 

after expenence of Rtmun wftre, realiicd the imccm^ of haviog a 
standing army, the two sons of Fath Ali Shah aet about raiaing corps of 
Nizam or regular troop*. Prince Abbu Mirza called bit regular toldien 
SarWz (player* with heads), and Prince Mohammad Ali Miraa aamed his 
new leries Jiobiz (players with We). The fonner epithet hat aurrit^ 

Sarbiz b now the regular appellab'oo in Persia foe a regular soldier 
ibe latter has fallen into disuse. 
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was asleep in his tent, and was awoke by the fingers of his 
left hand being cut off. He had the presence of mind to 
lie perfectly still under a storm of sabre-strokes, and the 
mutineers left him for dead and proceeded in search of 
other victims. He had received fourteen wounds, and was 
crippled for life. 

General Nott moved out of Kandahar, and routed and 
scattered the Afghan array in the brilliant little action 
which has been dignified by the name of the Battle of the 
Arghandab. Neville Chamberlain was wounded early in 
the action; but he kept his saddle throughout the long day, 
and only returned at sunset from the pursuit of the flying 
enemy. He had a fortunate e-scape on this occasion, much 
like that of Lord Roberts in similar circumswnces, through 
his antagonist's musket flashing in the pan. His wound 
proved severe, enough, though he made so light of it at the 
time, to confine him to his bed for a month. 

General Elphiostone, who commanded the British force 
at Kabul, was enfeebled by age in both body and mind, and 
a terrible disaster to our reputation and our troops was the 
result, unhappily not the only one experienced by our arms 
in former days from senility among our senior officers. 
When the insurrection in the city of Kabul and the 
murder of Sir Alexander Burnes by tbe mob was reported 
to Genera] Elphinstone, he wrote to Sir William Macnaghten, 
'* We must see what the morning brings, and think what can 
be done." But the morning brought no relief, and no resolu¬ 
tion. Things grew worse and worse till the whole brigade, 
with its encumbering crowd of helpless camp-followers, 
perished in tbe passes between Kabul and Gundamak by 
the fire and sword of the merciless foe. But throughout 
the winter and spring of ]84i-42 Sale at Jalilabid, and 
Nott at Kandahar, held out against all attempts of the 
Afghans to dislodge them; and the latter not only main- 
uined his ground, but kept the surrounding country clear 
of tbe enemy. When the avenging army of General 
Pollock advanced along the^ Kbyber Pass route Nott 
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evacuated Kandahar, and marched to join hands with 
Pollock at Kabul, thus forestalling Lord Roberts' famous 
forced march of forty years later, but in the contrary 
direction. His march was opposed by '* the Ghazec army 
(the ‘'robbers" and “rebels" were now recognited as 
Ghazees. or champions of the Holy War), and It required 
several smart actions to clear the way. in which Neville 
Chamberlain performed some brilliant feats of arms. *' I 
charged these” (Afghans) “on mir rear,” he writes on one 
occasion, “and cut up some of them. Not having a basket 
hilt to my sword, I got my forefinger and thumb crimped 
in four places." After another fight he writes: " At night 
we buried the trunks of two oflBcers (Reeves and Bury) that 
had been killed, their heads, arms, and legs having been 
taken off by the Ghazees as trophies." 

On another occasion the Afghans brought two field-pieces 
into the field. One was captured by our infantry; the 
other they carried off. Neville Chamberlain, with some 
of his horsemen, surted in pursuit. He writes: "Well, 
on we went, and, after going some distance, came upon the 
track of this said gun and soon came in sight of it, and 
of course we were not long in coming alongside of it and 
cutting down the men and gunners. I must do the drivers 
the justice to say that never men tried harder to do their 
duty and carry a gun oft Even when they were cut down, 
the horses were so frightened that they continued to gallop 
on. However, I stopped that by cutting the traces of all 
the horses on one side, when, of course, they pulled the 
gun round, got entangled, and we succeeded in stopping 
them. ... On Christie” (bis Commandant) “making bis 
report co the General, he said he would mention me in hit 
dispatch. However, be did not, but why I do not know.” 

Ghazni was evacuated by the Afghans, the citadel was 
blown up, the town burnt, and the gates of Sultan Mahmud's 
tomb carried away as trophies, under the mistaken impres¬ 
sion that they were the gates of the Hindu temple of 
Somnath, which the Musalman conqueror had brought 
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off in triumph 1,000 years ago. Neville Chamberlain 
enters in his diary : 

"September 9.—Burning the gates of the town, and 
bringing away the sandal-wood gates of the tomb of 
Mahmood. It is not possible to describe the despairof the 
Moolas when they found out our intentions t they threw 
their turbans on the ground, rushed out of the place, and. 
mounting their horses, rode off to Cabul. decUring that 
God would deliver us into the hands of the Faithful to 

be slaughtered for our impious attempt f 

The avenging army under General Pollock had already 
uken possession of Kabul when Note’s division arrived to 
reinforce it. Neville Chamberlain vUited the ruins of 
General Elphinstone’s cantonment, and wrote in his diary : 
“What scenes of woe and misery were here enacted, and 
this desolate place is a type of our miserable policy." He 
gives a most graphic account of his personal adventure 
in the storming and sacking of Istaliff. where he succeeded, 
at some risk and great trouble to himself, in rescuing the 
inmates of an Afghan harem from the fury of our soldieiy. 
The account, says his biographer, “describes some terrible 
aoenes of blood, sickening to look on, and shows how one 
of the bravest of men detested bloodshed.” Neville 
Chamberlain himself writes: "As you may suppose. 1 
returned home to breakfast disgusted with mysdf, ibc 
world, and, above all. with my cruel profession. In fact, 
we arc nothing but licensed assassins." Yet we are con¬ 
fronted with the strange paradox that this sincere and truly 
humane man, who professed to detest bloodshed, was 
passionately fond of fighting. We are most of us 
oonscious hypocrites; the country squire, who subscribes 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and who hunts hares and foxes to the death; the roagtrtrate 
who. on the bench, fines a poor man for working iM home 
with a sore back, and then goes out and. for his relaxa^n. 
shoots pigeons out of a trap, are not themselves 
of any inconsUtency in their conduct. When Nevdle 
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Chamberlain had slain an Afghan with his own hand, 
be wished that he could bring him to life again; but this 
did not prevent him from wishing to kill more. He writes: 
“ Had my request been listened to, and I had been allowed 
to charge. I think many of the footmen would have slept 

the sleep that knows no waking." 

He felt a supreme joy and keen pleasure in the meeting 
clash of thronging squadrons. " the triumph and the vanity, 
the rapture of the strife.” His were the sentiments of the 
old cavalier i 

" A rteed. a need of rotlchleai ipeed, 

A iwotd of me*al keen; 

All else to ooble Diiods it drota. 

All elae OQ earth ia mean 1 *' 

When he heard of fighting going on anywhere, he always 
longed to be “in the thick of the fun.” ” I know nothing 
more exciting,” he says. " than hearing firing and not being 
able to go to the scene of action.” And in another letter he 
writes J '* The pleasurable emotions of active service are 
sufficient rewards tn themselves, without the gilding of 
honours, even of a Field-Marshal, whose honour is as 
ephemeral as the lace that decks his coat" Though he 
eagerly coveted distinction, he despised honours and rewards. 
These seemed to him only the bubbles on the surface of 
the stream of life, which, as the old Highland shepherd 
said of his collie dog. “ was full of sariousness to him ; he 
n^ver could get enow o' fcchtin.” 

Though we had inflicted heavy punishment on the 
Afghans, we had not cowed them, and they continued to the 
last to harass our retiring columns and to boast that they 
had driven us from their country. Neville Chamberlain 
was consuntly engaged in rear-guard actions during the 
return march to India, and was severely wounded by 
almost the last shot fired as the column was clearing the 
Khyber Pass. There was at first some apprehension that 
his leg might require to be amputated, and he was confined. 
for many months to a bed of sickness. His reputation was 
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already well esrablished, and Lord Ellenborongh appointed 
him to his bodyguard, a squadron of picked officers an 
native troopers, -earing a 

scarlet, laced with silver braid. But Neville Chamberlain, 
unlike some other haux sabreurs, had no fancy for milit^y 
miUinery and martial finery. ■' The fact is. l>c »rote I 
abhor all the eyewash of my profession, and care for nothing 
but what is of practical value in the field, having seen 
enough of service to be thoroughly convinced that show 
and frippery of all sorts is worthless, and that Uttles are 
won by stem discipline and organised courage The polish 
evaporates before the smoke of the first cannon. But all 
men are not cast in an hemic mould, and Napoleon though 
he knew the real worth of show and frippery as well as did 
Neville Chamberlain, yet valued them for the effect of their 

influence on the vulgar mind. 

Lord EUenborough. too, believed, or acted as if he 
believed, in the trnth of Byron's assertion that 

* Ribudi, tank, late, caedaU, embroid^, icarie^ 

Are thlnp immonal to itaraortal man." 

He made Chamberlain's regiment, the i6th Bengal 
Native Infantry, into a grenadier corps, as a reward for its 
conspicuous services in the Afghan War, and the news 
quickly spread through our recruitiog grounds m Hindustan 
Siat the .'Hossainee k. Pultun- had ten grenadier com¬ 
panies, while other regiments had only one. 

Lord Ellcnborough's effusiveness in the matter of pomp 

the iDdiao artniet were new kno-n the name of 

nnioerial tklea, but by »o»e popular pUcMMune; 

.he office, -he tied to. ..bed .bw», Mli. U Pffitud. 

.hu^ the .« B«g.l Nuiv. “ieti”- 

...d .he .ed Greeediew m lb. BujdTO ^ ^1^ „ .t. 

^;rBalu^Bu™5'l^PnItun« (Bunell'e ^naeer.. BaUaUoo^^ 

These names were entered m official Army 
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and display, honours and decorations, was the subject of 
much criticism and ridicule from his own countrymen ; but 
British and native Indian ideas are totally at variance on 
these subjects, and from the Indian point of view the 
pompous policy of the Govemor-General was possibly the 
right one. His proceeding in person with the army 
charged with the disarmament of the Gwalior State brought 
Neville Chamberlain once more into the field, though he 
was still so weak from the effects of his wound that he had 
to be carried in a litter in rear of his corps. When it was 
about to come into action at Maharjpore he could not find 
his own charger, so mounted a runaway troop-horse which 
had thrown its rider; and as his state of weakness pre¬ 
vented his controlling it. it also bolted with him and carried 
him through the ranks of the enemy. Fortunately, he 
observed, they were bad flying shots. He thus saw more 
of the battle than did his comrades, who through mis¬ 
management were condemned to inaction under a heavy 
cannonade. No words," he writes, "can give an idea of 
the effect of a round shot striking a column, particularly 
when in movement, and you see three or four men and 
horses rolling on the ground together, and the rest in the 
rear galloping over their fallen comrades with as much un¬ 
concern as if they were so many clods of earth.” Marlowe, 
the Elisabethao poet, has found eloquent words to depict 
such a scene in the lines addressed by the great warrior 
and Emperor Tamburlaine to his son, commencing : 

“ Boy, hftsi thou seeo t peal of ordunce strike 
A of pikes, zoiaed ep with shot and borae?^ 

After the successful conclusion of this brief campaign, 
Neville Chamberlain’s wounds gave him so much trouble 
that he was obfiged to take sick leave to England At 
home he occupied himself chiefly in sailing and yachting, 

* In. Kit Marlowe’s time compeoies of infantry moprised both ** Ptkee ” 
and "Shot”—pikemen and aiqucberiers or musketeers: the armt 
Uanth* and the arm h >t«—generally in the proportion of two-lhirda ol 
the former to one-third of the latter. 
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and soon learned to make himself as much at home on the 
deck of his cutter as on the back of bis charger. 

Feeling his health quite recovered, he threw up hts leave 
before he had enjoyed half of it, and returned to India, but 
arrived too late to take part in the first Sikh War, which 
had already been brought to a close. He was at first 
appointed to the Adjuuntcy of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, 
but was soon offered and accepted the post of Military 
Secrettry to Sir George Clerk, the Governor of Bombay 
Upon Sir George leaving India. Neville Chamberlain was 
made an Assistant to the Resident at Indore, but the 
breaking out of the second Sikh War again gave him the 
coveted chance of active service in the field. He was 
appointed Staff Officer to a Cavalry Brigade. He swam 
across the Chenab to ascertain whether the Sikh entrench¬ 
ments at Ramnagar had been really vacated, and, luckily 
for himself, found them untenanied. 

It was on this occasion that Lord Gough dubbed him 
the " Bravest of the Brave,” while Gough’s successor, Sir 
Charles Napier, called him “Cocur de Lion." Neville 
Chamberlain expressed a hope that the old warrior would 
be allowed a free hand by the Government in dealing with 
the Indian Army, for be was one of the few clear-sighted 
men who perceived that under the existing system the 
Bengal Native Army was fast drifting 10 perdkion. But 
when Sir Charles Napier alleged the danger of a mutiny 
of the native troops, he was so unmercifully snubbed by 
Lord Dalhousie that he resigned his command in dudgeon, 
and he was succeeded by a good cid figure-head, who was 
contented to let everything go on according to routioci 
without tioubting the serenity of the official world by pn^- 
nostications of evil. 

Neville Chamberlain plainly told Lord Dalhousie that 
the Bengal Army was rotten,” but few, if any othera. had 
the courage to say so openly. It is a reimtrkable feci that 
Sir Colin Campb^, who commanded a brigade at Chillan- 
wala, has recorded the miscondua of the 36U1 Native 
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Infantry in his private diary, but says nothing about It in 
his official despatch • For some thirty years the Bengal 
Army had been steadily deteriorating under a vicious 
system of administration, but its deterioration was steadily 
and wilfully ignored at the headquarters of the army and 
of the Government. 

After the second Sikh War had been terminated by the 
annexation of the Punjab, Neville Chamberlain was ap¬ 
pointed Assisunt-Adjutant-General of the Sirhind Division ; 
but office work and the routine of military duty in time of 
peace were not congenial to him, and he applied to Sir 
Henry Lawrence for civil employment in the newly annexed 
Province. He was soon made Assistant-Commissioner of 
the Riwal Pindi District Sir Henry’s instructions to him 
in his new duties are worth quoting : " Interfere with the 
people as littU as possible, and be as prompt as you can in 
disposing of cases. Keep the peace, and collect the revenue, 
and Utopia will be gained.” He adds : " What we should 
try to do is to induce the heads of villages to look after 
their own affairs, and not to interfere with them except by 
advice,” But Neville Chamberlain needed no schooling in 
these matters \ he could manage men as well as be could 
lead them, and he carried out with aeil and energy his 
multifarious duties in his new post, whish included those of 
a magistrate, Revenue Collector^ Superintendent of Gaols 
and Police, Officer in Chaise of Treasury, Executive 
Engineer, Physician and Surgeon • General, Postmaster. 
Commissary of Ordnance, and Commandant of the Militia. 

The work performed by him and his fellows, among 
whom were his friends Herbert Edwardes and John 
Nicholson, under the guidance of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
converted a hostile people within the space of a few years 
—we might almost say months—into loyal subjects of the 

* There were many cases <A iniscoDduct of the Beogal native troops at 
the Battle of Cbilianwahi, which were all hushed up. Mr. Forrest, ia bis 
account of the forination of Pope’s Csvaliy Brigade in this battle, bas got 
rather mixed; he states that both the 9tb Lancers ar>d the 14th Light 
Dragoons srere “on the extreme left of the brigede.” 
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Empire. Anyone conversant with Indian history knows 
that the non-regulation system of civil administration and 
the irregular system of army organization are more 
popular with the natives, as being more consonant to 
Oriental ideas and customs, than our system of regulation 
provinces and regular regiments, besides being simpler and 
cheaper. Yet, as soon 9s the former system has reconciled 
a conquered population to our rule, we proceed to supersede 
it by the methods in u-oc among European nations, because 
they suit ourselves best; and they, being unsuitable to the 
people to whom they are applied, in a short time convert 
the popularity of our rule into unpopularity. Yet we go on 
reforming and regulating and centralizing our governmental 
system, with the result of making it continually appear more 
meddlesome and feel more burdensome to the people whom 
it is intended to benefit. 

Neville Chamberlain was soon called from his varied 
duties to organize a force of military police for the Punjab, 
and at the same time to act as Military Secretary to the 
Provincial Administration. But office and routine work 
wms alwi^ drstasteful to bim, and he characteristically 
ofiferod to exchange his appointment with Hodson for the 
command of the Corps of Guides. But Hodson, equally 
characteristically, preferred his r^tmental command to the 
better-paid, and more influential, though less adventuroos, 
post of Military Secretary. In 185a war broke out with 
the kingdom of Burmah, and Neville Chamberlain worried 
Lord Dalhousie for employment on the expedition, till his 
lordship, in ^ite of his partiality for bim and bis high 
appreciation of bis merits, almost lost his temper. But 
when soon afterwards be heard that the importunate appli¬ 
cant for a poet of danger was dangerously ill with malarfa? 
fever he wrote to him in terms of affectionate solicitude. 
Neville Chamberlain's case was so serious that he found 
himself oUrged to seek restoration to beahh in a more con¬ 
genial climate; and, as under the Compaay’$ rufe leave to 
Egypt or the Cape involved the retention of appoinMiem 
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and the receipt of Indian rates of pay, while leave to Europe 
meant forfeiture of both, he decided to spend his leave in 
South Africa* His brother Crawford, who was now Com¬ 
mandant of Skinner's Horse, had already been on leave to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and there had married a Dutch 
lady. 

On his arrival at Cape Town he accidentally met Sir 
George Clerk, whom he had formerly served in the capacity 
of Military Secretary at Bombay. Sir George had now 
been sent to South Africa by Lord Aberdeen’s Govern¬ 
ment to hand over the Orange River Province to the 
Boers in spite of the procesU of the British colonists. 
Neville Chamberlain travelled over the country in com¬ 
pany with Sir George and his two sons, Godfrey and Claude 
Clerk, the former of whom afterwards became his military 
secretary when he was Commander-in-Chief at Madras.^ 
He visited Bloemfontein, crossed the Modder River on a 
lion-hunting expedition, and paid a visit to the famous 
Moshesh chief of the Basuto nation at his stronghold of 
Thaba Bosigo. He travelled over a great part of South 
Africa in a Cape waggon with a team of oxen, camping out 
or putting up with the Dutch birmers. He writes : "The 
Boers have certainly many good qualities, and I like them ; 
for, though they may be wanting in all the polish of civilixa- 
tion, they posafts in the highest degree many great virtues, 
and at the top of the list stands hospiulity." But during 
the greater part of his sujr ia South Africa he devoted 
himself to the sport of lion-hunting. Potchefstroom was at 
that time the capital of the Boer Republic, and what is now 
the Eastern Transvaal was a waste covered with bush and 
with the ruins of native kraals, the inhabitants of which bad 
been exterminated by the Zulu Captain, Umkilikazi, who, 
with his Matabele horde, had swept over the land like a 

* In the days of the East India Conpany then vu much iotercourse 
between India and the Cape. The shops in Capetown weee said to hare 
a triple ascending scale of prices—the first for the Diucb, the second for 
the English, and the third and highest rate for Aaglo-Indiana. 

t The late General Sir Godfrey Qeilt, K.CB. 
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destroying angel. " There wras no master in the country 
but Umkilikazi and the lions.” But the Matabele chief 
had now transferred the scene of his operations to the 
country north of the Limpopo, seeking fresh fields to conquer 
and finding it advisable to put the river between himself 
and the guns of the Boers ; and the lions remained the only 
masters in the devastated land which he had left The 
country had hardly ever been crossed by Europeans, and 
was almost a virgin field for sportsmen—the expression, 

“ Kebla Gals,” in a letter (p. 278) does not refer to Kafir 
virgins, but is a misreading of his manuscript or misprint 
for “ Kebla Gah," the object to which the Musalman turns 
in worship, here used to signify the Mecca of the sports¬ 
man. Neville Chamberlain hunted lions in the Boer 
fashion, shooting from the saddle, and trusting to the speed 
of his horse to keep him out of reach of the fangs and claws 
of the quarry; and it was by the employment of these same 
tactics that a handful of Boers had been enabled to over¬ 
come and drive out the hosts of the Zulus and the Matabele. 
The Boers, however, only ventured to hunt the lion in 
company, and were much astonished at the Englishman's 
courage in entering alone upon such a dangerous sport; 
and they were also greatly exercised by the shortness of ht^ 
gun, a double-barrelled Minie rifled carbine, for to those 
days they used the smooth bore *' rocr," which depended 
for its range on the length of its barrel. Our army in India 
was still armed with the smooth-bore musket; when John 
Nicholson went home on leave in 1850 he characteristically 
employed his furloygh in visiting the headquarters of the great 
Continental armies, and brought away with him from Beriin 
a needle-gun, which he submitted for the consideration of 
our War Office, needless to say without avail j nor is their 
premature rejection of the principle of the breechloader to 
be wondered at, for the adoption of inventions which tend 
to substitute mechanical skill for physical strength and 
courage as the determining factors of success in war must 
always fie distasteful to professional soldiers. We wish 
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that our space permitted us to transcribe here some of the 
stories of our hero's exciting adventures with wounded 
lions and lionesses, narrated in his letters and dianes with 
his natural modesty and simplicity. Often he found the 
game in families or parlies (seven was the largest number 
he ever encountered at one time, though the Boers spoke 
of herds of too lions together), and he generally succeeded 
in accounting for all, or most of them. On one occasion 
he had a narrow escape from an active lioness, at whose 
claws his horse experienced the fate of Tam o Shanteris 
mare.* He used dogs for the chase, which were useful in 
tracking and locating the lions, and in distracting their 
attention from their human assailant, and there were few 
encounters in which some of the gallant hounds were not 
killed, and others terribly mangled. But feelings of 
humanity must give way to the love of sport. Writing of 
one magnificent lion who faced him in the open, our hero 
says: "I could have admired him for hours, but die he 
must I The horse was unsteady, and I missed him with 
the first shot; he therefore charged, but I kept out of his 
way, and. laughably enough, his attention was taken ofif me 
by a dog, which bad now come up, laying hold of the end 
gf kia tail. The dog bad to pay the penalty of the joke, for 
^e lk>a seised him by the loins, and though he satisfied 
himself without killing the intruder, he inflicted two such 
severe wounds as will be long in healing. The left barrel 
struck biro through the vitals, and with a loud roar he 
stumbled to the ground, and after a few convulsive move¬ 
ments be sl^t wkb his fathera.” ^ 

He writes afterwards: “The result, then, of my cam¬ 
paign has been eleven Uoos and ten lionesses—in all 
twenty-one, and likewise a leopard. 1 have seen the apoct 
iu all kinds oL ground, and I imagine it to be far more 
exciting than dger-shooting off a howdah. After meeting 
a lion 1 ceased to care to go after commoner game, and, 

* "The cerline cUsght her by the nmp, , 

And left poor Meggie icerce • ttusp.* 
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speaking without much experience, my impression is that I 
should always prefer hunting lions to any other kind of 
game." But he was soon to have a still nobler quarry, and 
to exchange the chase of his leonine for that of his human 
fellow-creatures. Lord Dalhousie wrote to him, offering him 
the command of the newly raised Punjab Irregular Force for 
the defence of the North-West Frontier, rendered necessary 
by the ceaseless state of warfare in which the border was 
kept by the raids and incursions of the Pathan tribes in the 
neighbouring mountains. The offer fulfilled the dearest 
wish of his heart, and he hastened to accept it and to return 
to India. He held this command for ten years, and his 
history during those years is the history of our relations 
with Afghanistan and with the tribes on our Frontier. 

The Punjab Irregular Frontier Force was happily 
described by Lord Sandhurst as "the steel head of the 
lance which defends India"; it was composed of the best 
6 ghting material to be found amongst the most wylflee 
races of our Indian Empire, and was officered by picked 
officers from the Indian Army. It has now been incor¬ 
porated in our Regular Army, in pursuance of the crary 
policy of unification and centralisation which is blindly 
-idopied in both our civU and miliury administration in 
India, for the sake of present convenience, without regard 
to future consequences. 

Neville Chamberlain had received a brevet majority and 
been made a C.B. when he was promoted to Captain in his 
regiment, and he now received the rank of Brigadier- 
Ceneral while commanding the Frontier Force. Six times 
be led a little army into the defiles and mountain valleys to 
punish and coerce some refractory tribe; but the normal 
state of the frontier was one of incessant warfare, and ffie 
Force was in a continual state of active service. Neville 
Chamberlain gives the following description of the country 
and the people with whom he had to deal t 

** Every village is in arms against its neighbour, and 
every man’s hand against his fellow-man. The cattle are 
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carried off while at graze, and without an escort no one can 
go from one village to another. The com sown beyond 
the range of the village lower is not secure, and no man 
quits the walls unless armed to the teeth. For you, who 
have never seen these races, it must be difficult to realize 
the state of things; of all the lawle-ss people 1 have come 
across, these are. I think, the worst. I fancy that few above 
infancy remain without imbruing their hands in blood. 1 he 
result is that hardly an old man is to be seen, and every 
youth, as he attains to manhood, has to revenge himself for 
the loss of a relation, and suffer vengeance hereafter in the 
same manner by someone else. But notwithstanding all 
this, they. like everybody else, prefer living after their own 
fashion to being interfered with by Europeans and infidels, 
and before order is introduced there will be ample demand 
for saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal." 

From this field of activity he was called to a greater 
one by the sudden outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
which he bad been one of the few to foresee. John 
Lawrence bad visited the musketry school at Sialkot in 
consequence bf rumours of dissatisfaction with the greased 
cartridge, and had been thoroughly deceived by the pro¬ 
testations of the Sepoys and the assurances of their officers. 
This illustrates the remark made by a shrewd old native ; 
“ There are two jjersons who know nothing about India— 
the lad who landed last week, and the man who is leaving 
to-morrow after thirty years’ service.*' John Lawrence had 
been twenty-eight years in India; he knew the people and 
their language thoroughly, and he was thoroughly deceived. 
This was at the end of March, and not much more than a 
month later the Sepoys at Sialkot shot their officers who 
had so profoundly believed in their loyalty and good-will. 

So utterly unforeseen was the Mutiny that when, on 
May lo, 1857, the Sepoy regiments at Meerut rose in revolt, 
slew their British officers, and set fire to their cantonments, 
they were allowed to complete their desperate work and 
march away to Delhi unmolested, though there were in the 
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same station a regiment of British cavalry (the Dragoon 
Carabineers), a battalion of British infantry (the 60th Royal 
Rifles), and some troops and companies of the Honourable 
Company's European Artillery. Authority for the moment 
was dared and paralyred by the shock. But the men m the 
Punjab were ready for any emergency. On the news of the 
outbreak at Meerut being flashed by wire to John Uwrence. 
he promptly took measures for disarming the large force of 
regular Sepoys at Peshawar and Lahore. He had all the 
letters addressed to native officers and Sepoys opened in the 
post-office, and from their contents learned that there was 
no time to be lost Neville Chamberlain wrote to h.s 
mother; ” The correspondence just intercepted shows some 
of the Moolas arc already at work, but I hope they are too 
late in the field. The electric telegraph has been our test 
friend, and has been of so much assistance as to be another 

proof of an overruling Providence." 

His old regiment, the 16th Grenadiers, was one of the 
corps disarmed « Lahore. When the order was given to 
- pile arms " on parade, the men hesitated to obey for a few 
minutes, but the sight of the lighted port-fir« m the han^ 
of the European gunners cowed them, and they sulletUy 
piled arms. NeviUe Chamberlain was appointed to the 
command of the Movable Column formed of loyal troo^ 
to scour the country, repress disorders, and disarm the 
suspected Sepoy corps. His Staff-Officer was Lieutenant 
Roberts of the Bengal Artillery, now Lord Roberts, whose 
fame and whose exploits were destined to nval. and even to 
surpass, those of his distinguished chief. 

Neville Chamberlain was soon after appointed Adjuuot- 
General in the Army of IndU. and joined the heroic little 
army whiefi was bolding the ridge in front of Delb. rn^e 
besieged itself than besieging. Mr. Forrest has before this 
told the tale of the great Mutiny campaign, but it is a tale 
that will bear repeating. The young Adjj^ant-General 
virtually the commander of the troops before Delhi, 

«as the life and soul of the operations. Severely wounded 
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io one of the desperate encounters with the vastly superior 
numerical forces of the enemy, be yet continued to visit the 
outposts and direct the siege operations in a litter, and con¬ 
tinued to perform his duties as Chief Staff-Officer till after 
the fall of the city. He was offered by Lord Clyde the 
command of the cavalry of the army for the campaign in 
Rohilkund ; but he was so crippled by his wound that, to 
his great regret, he decided that his duty compelled him to 
decline it, as he could not carry out the work efficiently 
enough to satisfy his own high standard He was never 
happy in office work, and he took the earliest opportunity 
of resigning his high position on the staff and returning to 
the more congenial work of Brigadier-General commanding 
his beloved Froi>tier Force. When he was offered the 
post of Military Secretary at the India Office, he wrote 
that he was determined to decline it, whatever the salary. 

“ My natural calling is with men and action, not pen 
and ink (I often wish the inventor had not registered his 
patent), and I will never be a slave of the pen if I can 
avoid it The difficulty is to avoid it, chough, for there 
are so many persons to be informed and ssctsfied on the 
least occasion of any e^rcise of authority that one ought 
to have quills growing out of the ends of one’s hngers, with 
a never-failing sup^y of ink. I declare M you I quite 
dread any disturbance or difficulty, not on account of the 
thing itself, or for the re^mosibility or trouble it involves, 
for neither of them is worth a thought, but because of 
the sheets of foolscap they necessitate; and the retracing 
one's way through every argument, long after one has 
come to a conclusion, is wearisome io the extreme, and 
nothing but a sense of duty makes me put my^shoulder to 
this portion of my work with zeal We require some 
reformer to arise to combat this evH in officiid life, like 
Martin Luther did io the Church." 

He embodied these views in his proposals for the re¬ 
organization of the Bengal Native Army which he drafted 
at Murree, whither be had gone on leave to recuperate his 
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health, and where he had for coadjutors Herbert Edwardes 
and hU brother Crawford. From thence he wm summoned 
to crush and investigate a formidable conspiracy hatched 
among our Sikh troops at Dera Ismail Khan. 

With regard to this litlle-known incident of our Indian 
military history. John Lawrence wrote to Lord Sunley : 
•■Contrary to sound policy, but driven by the sheer 
necessity of our position. I have raised large bodies of 
Punjabi soldiers, and have still to raise more 1 have 
S7.ocx> of these troops on my rolls. We have only Punjab, 
troops with' which to hold the country, and aid m recon¬ 
quering Hindustan. The troops have behaved ^mimbly 
hitherto, but it is not in human nature that they should not 
see of how much imporwnce they are to us. how much t e 
success of the present struggle depends on them. It is not 

wise, it is not politic, that this should go on. 

He also wrote to Lord Qyde : “ It strikes me that there 
is some danger that our officers, in their horror of John 
Pandy,* may go to the other extreme add make too much 
of John Singh. We can no more rest our trust on the 

Punjabi than on the HindusunL” 

These words deserve notice at the present ume. when 
two-thirds of the recruits for our Indian Army are drawn 
from the single province of the Punjab. The precautions 
considered necessary fifty years ago to prevent a ^urrcn« 
of the Mutiny have one by one been abandoned, and the 
fusion of the separate Presidential Armies into one Indian 
Army, whatever may be said for it from a mUitary point of 

view, was a grave political blunder. 

For bia amduct of the operations against the maraumeg 
class of the Mahsud Waxiris in i860. Neville Cbambc^ 
was made a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath 
He had already conducted to a successful conclusion fiw 
military expeditions of the kind which arc now called 

* Mxngat P«dy wu ibe lunie of the Sepoy who fired “ 

the Mu^y. Md feom faiw the 

Pandiet. Sissh » the coBQSioa cogMoen of am h*»s. 
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“ punitive,” In the hope of depriving them of the character 
of regular war. Two of these expeditions had been directed 
against the tribe of the Orakzais, one against the Turis of 
the Kurram Valley, and two others against the Kabul Khel 
and the Madsud clans of the Waziri tribe respectively. 
These expeditions, into tracts hitherto untrodden by any 
European, among wild glens and rugged mountains, and 
his winter tours on the frontier, caused great pleasure to 
our hero, who combined a genuine love and admiration for 
the beauties of Nature, with bis passion for wild adventure 
and mortal danger. In the words of the Black Douglas, 
he loved better to hear the lark sing than the mouse 
squeak; and he said on one occasion, '* I would sooner be 
a Bushman gazing on a beautiful sunset in South Africa 
than a Duke in a London fog.” The last and most severe 
of all the frontier operations undertaken by him was the 
Umbeyia Campaign in 1863. which was supposed at first to 
involve merely a display of force and a military promenade, 
but which developed into the most serious and strenuous 
that had ever taxed the energies of the Frontier 
Force and its Commander. 

A hMatical Indian Mussalman, who bad imbibed the 
tenets of the Wahhabi sect on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
had on his return founded a colony of Ghizis, or Islamite 
warriors, at Sittana on the Indian border, to carry on a holy 
war against the Sikh pagans ; and when we succeeded to 
the government of the Punjab the war continued to be 
waged against the Farangi iohdels. The Gbdzi colony 
was, after the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, recruited 
by many refugees from Hindustan, and became such an 
annoyance to our border that in i860 General Sir Sydney 
Cotton led a British force from Peshawar and destroyed 
Sittana. The fanadcs, driven from their stronghold; estab¬ 
lished themselves at Malka, somewhat further from the 
frontier, but still near enough to cause us annoyance. In 
1863 they reoccupied Situna and troubled our borders, 
chiefly by exciting to our prejudice the fanatical feelings of 
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the border tribes. In 1863 it was determined to send 
another expedition to chase them from Malka, and Sir 
Neville was nominated to its command. It was known 
that the Hindustani fanatics could oppose no serious re¬ 
sistance; and it was also believed that the Pathan tribes 
of the border were not inclined to support them. It 
was. therefore, supposed that the business would be 
speedily and casi|y disposed of. But the border tribes 
rejfarded our incursion into their territory as an intolerable 
provocation ; some say that the Hindustanis had persuaded 
them that our intention was to annex the whole country, while 
others say that our entering upon their territory without 
first obtaining their permission was the cause of their 
anger. At all events, our force had no sooner cleared the 
Umbeyla Pass than its further progress was impeded by 
the Buncrwal tribesmen, and Sir Neville was obliged to 
halt and fortify his camp against their daring and persistent 
attacks. And as soon as the fighting commenced all the 
tribes of the border joined in, and thousands of volunteers 
from Swat and Bajaur flocked to the holy war. The 
British camp was protected by a ring of outposts occupying 
the craggy eminences surrounding it, the possession of which 
by the enemy would have rendered the camp untenable. 

For a whole month the camp was practically besieged by 
the tribesmen, and furious contests were waged for the 
possession of the commanding heights. Two of them 
especially, the Eagle’s Nest and the Crag Picket, were 
desperately attacked and stubbornly defended. The 
positions were several times carried by desperate rushes 
fanatical swordsmen, and had to be retaken at the 
point of tbe bayonet The Crag Picket was three times 
lost and won. It became known to the Pathans as the 
“qatlghar," or “slaughter-house."* On the third occasion 


* Sir Alfred Lyall reske* tbe Wahhabi mUaionary say: 

“ Do I care for noisy m«ace, or the weight ^ an 
I, who floroed the Englbh picket on the skm of the Siah 
Where the wild Bajaur oountaio ««> ley choking to th^ 

And the Kafirs kept ibeit footing, for 1 slew one irtiere he swod. 
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of its re-capture Sir Neville himself led the desperate charge 
which dislodged the brave and determined men who freely 
sacrificed their lives in vato to retain it In doing so he 
was for the seventh and last time so seriously wounded that 
he was obliged to resign his command. The Viceroy. 
Lord Elgin, had just died, and his council, with the usual 
timidity of consultative bodies, wished to abandon the 
enterprise and withdraw the troops; but Sir Hugh Rose, 
the Commander*in-Chief, was luckily of an opposite opinion. 
He sent up strong reinforcements; among them was the 
23rd Regiment of Pioneers, commanded by Colonel Charles 
Chamberlain, the General's brother, who was also severely 
wounded in the ensuing operations.* The tribesmen had 
suffered such heavy losses chat they became dispirited, and, 
despairing of success, they dispersed to their homes; and 
Major-General Garvock, who succeeded to Sir Neville’s 
command, was able to assume the offensive and bring the 
afiair to a successful termination. 

It was four months before Sir Neville Chamberlain was 
sufficiently recovered from his wound to be able to under¬ 
take the voyage home, to enjoy the repose and change of 
climate which he sorely needed. At home he {Mrchased a 
yacht, and amused himself by cruising and shooting. In 
1868 Her Majesty Queen Victoria selected him to accom¬ 
pany H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh on his tour through 
her Indian Empire. Mr. Forrest is, however, a little 
previous in giving Her Majesty the title of Queen-Empress 

* The tjrd Pioneers »ere composed eotirelj of Mulubi Sikhs— 
i*, Sikhs by rApon (Msibab), sod oot by race; they tfere pariahs, or 
outcasts from Hiodubm, arho gsfned a social watss by adopting the Sikh 
religion, joii as the Shaaars of Madua and TiaoeKUy the 

Christian religioa 

Colooei Charin ChamberUio used to wear in uoiform a white lioeo 
collar of quite GUdstoniao dimensions, in order, it iras said, to 
the scar left by bis wound. When be cocnsaoded bia regiiseas in 
Sir Robert Napier’s expedition to Abynima in 186S, the wags of the 
army pretended that the whole of hit aleoder allowance of baggage 
conasted of shin-collars, for be aerer appeared without a apodeaidy dean 
one. 
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on this occasion, as she was not proclaimed by that title for 
nearly ten years more. Sir Neville attended the Duke 
throughout his tour in India and thereafter was a persona 
grata to the Royal Family; after his return to England 
the Queen invited him to Osborne House, and entertained 
him there as her guest There he made acquaintance with 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, the husband of our Princess 
Royal, for whom he expressed great admiration both as a 
man and a soldier. “ If all princes were like him," he 
wrote, " there would be less chance of the decline of 
government by monarchy.” 

Sir Neville was at Ems in 1870, arriving there just in 
time to witness the famous " Ems incident" The French 
visitors at Ems received the news of the declaration of war 
with shouts of joy. Before the Chamberlains (his sister 
was with him) could leave the place, trains were arriving 
full of French prisoners. From Montreux, where they 
spent the winter, Neville Chamberlain watched the progress 
of the war with the keenest interest. He wrote to his 
brother Crawford : ” I read of it by day, and dream of it 
by night, and, though it may seem strange of me to say so, 
1 am certainly more morally and mentally interested in it 
than 1 was as an actor in the Mutiny." In the spring he 
visited the theatre of the war and its battle-fields, and 
many of his keen and critical observations thereon are 
recorded. He spent much dme in travelling, and proposed 
to the India Office to proceed to Turkistao to find out 
what the Russians were doing in those r^ions; but his 
offer was not accepted. In 1873 he married, and purchased 
a small (»t}perty near Southampton, where be pr<^K}sed tt> 
settle down and end his days in peace- He was now a 
Lieutenant-Geoeral, amd, in the summer of 1S75. waaoffered 
the command of the Madras Army, which he accepted after 
some hesitation, thinking it his duty to conemoe to render 
service to the State as long as he was able to do so. Oa 
his acceptance of the office he was invested witk the 
insignia of the Grand Cross of the Most lUtistrious 
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Order of the Star of India, and of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 

Mr. Forrest has indited an eloquent panegyric on the 
services rendered by the old Coast Army, our most ancient 
military force in India, to the British Empire. *' The story 
of the native army of Fort St. George," he says, *’ is a 
noble tale of loyalty, attachment, and valour he might 
have added, very badly requited. But the Grenadiers, 
whose bayonet charge broke the French battalion at the 
battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, were not Sepoys, but 
belonged to the Madras-European Regiment* He writes ; 
** It was the first battalion of the light regiment of Madras 
Infantry which was the favourite corps of the Duke of 
Wellington. They were widt him on every service, and 
the men of the regiment used to call themselves Wellesley 
ka Pultun (Wellesley’s Regiment), and at Assaye, which 
made us the masters of India, they proved themselves 
worthy of the proud title." The battalion referred to was 
the ist Battalion of the 3rd Madras Native Infantry, but it 
was not made a light infantry corps till 1812, and it was 
not at Assaye, having been detached from the army on 
some other service on chat memorable day, but It was 
engaged at Argaum. It is now the 63rd Regiment 
Palamcottah Light Infantry in the Indian Army^ but its 
title of Wellesley ka Pultun has not been preserved, though 
the 104th Regiment (late 4th Bombay Rifles), which was 
present at the storming of Seringapatam, has been lately 
complimented with the official title of ** Wdlesley’s Rifles.” 

A severe famine devastated the Madras Presidency 
during Sir Neville's tenure of command, and it is character¬ 
istic of him that he excused himself from accompanying 
the Duke of Buckingham to attend Lord Lytton's tinsel 
Proclamation parade at Delhi on the plea that he must 
remain at Madras to combat the famine. In visiting a 
famine hospital he caught an attack of cholera, which nearly 
carried him off. He afterwards visited Hyderabad to 
* Nov ihe Rojsl Doblio FutiUen. 
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inspect the Subsidiary Force at the great caatonment of 
Secunderabad, and was much struck by the loyalty of the 
native population to their sovereign, the Niaam. He 
wrote: It is true that the population is chiefly Hindoo* 
Mahratta*, but anyone who knows the native mind, 
whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, must be alive to the fact 
that, with all our desire to do justly and to love mercy, the 
great majority of the people would be glad to see us depart, 
and would rejoice to return to the state of things we pride 
ourselves on having delivered them from. We are aliens. 
We are wanting in every bond which unites different 
peoples fogether. Further, we are conquerors, and we are 
of a stamp who say and act as if whatever we think or do 
is best." 

Words of wisdom, worthy of all attention at the present 
day. 

He was summoned from his Madras command to under¬ 
take a special embassy to Kabul to counteract the intrigues 
of a Russian envoy, who had been employed in stirring up 
the Amir Sher All Khan to acts of hostility against the 
Indian Government, with only too great success. The 
unfortunate Amir was so pitifully deceived by his lying 
assurances of Russian support that he opposed the advance 
of the British Embassy through the Kyber Pass by an 
armed force. The Second Afghan War followed, and 
Sir Neville remained with the Viceroy during its continu¬ 
ance, advising him on matters of strategy and policy. His 
originally strong constitution was now worn out by wars 
and wounds, and his state of health precluded him from 
obtaining a command in the held. Lord Lytton proposed 
to recommend him for a peerage in connection with his 
services in settling our relations with Afghanistan, but he 
replied to the Viceroy’s proposal as follows ; 

" Should anything come of your recommendation, I shall 

* Sir Neville vts in error here. Tbougfa there ere IifehrettM in. ^ 
wwtera diicricts ei the Niua’s domiDioM, (he greet majodtf of the 
Hindoo population inhabiting iben are of Telugo na ttoa e li y and speech. 
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have no hesitation in respectfully declining it. for I have 
neither the income, nor the broad acres, nor any of the 
other adjuncts which ought, in my opinion, to be associated 
with a peerage.” 

The advice which he tendered to the Viceroy, recorded 
here in bis letters and minutes, strikes us as singularly 
prudent and clear-sighted, both on political and military 
questions. In bis long letter to Lord Lytton, dated July 7, 
1879, he wrote as follows: 

" I dare say you will recollect that, when I first saw you 
at CooDoor, I stated my conviction of the urgent necessity 
of keeping the presidential armies as much as ‘possible 
separate from each other; and I am very glad to find that 
you fully accept this principle peaking of that system 
as that of the * waser-dgbt compartments.' ” 

But when Lord Lytton’s attempt to make Afghanistan 

strong, united, and friendly," had utterly broken down, 
and he had executed a voltt~fac€, and essayed a policy of 
division and of disintegration, Sir Neville refused to. lend 
bis countenance to the new departure, and, indeed, strongly 
condemned it, and the Viceroy’s affection for him cooled. 
To the last he protested against the dangerous policy 
pursued by our Indian administrators of putting all our 
eggs into one basket. On his return from India, in 1881, 
the Duke of Cambridge begged him to use his influence 
** at the India Office and elsewhere not to allow unreason¬ 
able changes to be made in the native armies and system 
of administration.” But after his death the centralisation 
which he had so strongly condemned was carried out to 
the fullest extent, with a serene disregard of future conse¬ 
quences. Qtttm Vtus vuU ptnU r ty prius dtnuntat —Fate 
will take its course. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain’s active career of half a eentury 
.of strenuous axsd honourable service was- pow finished, and 
for twenty years more be led the life of a country gentleman 
on his little estate of Lordswood ia Hampshire. He 
survived hia wife and most of his relatives, and ea 
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Febriiary 18, 1902, sank peacefully to rest, dying quietly 
in his bed after so many perils past His epitaph is thus 
pronounced by his bi(^rapher: The best word said of 
him was by another Warden of the Marches—‘ Chamber- 
lain was the very soul of chivalry/ ” 

The volume contains two portraits of Sir Neville. The 
frontispiece represents him in Field-Marshal’s uniform, 
with all his medals and decorations; the other portrait shows 
him as a younger man, when he had just been promoted 
to the rank of Major-General, in plain clothes. He should 
have been painted by some great battle-painter, like Lady 
Elizabeth Butler, as a young captain of Irregular Horse 
‘ iauchant k grands coups de sabre dans un groupe noir," 
or riding his charger over the prostrate bodies of the 
turbaned foe, like Prince Eugene of Savoy in the picture 
by Von Schuppen in the Royal Gallery at Turin. 

The book is well got up and printed, ais might be 
expected in any work published by Messrs. Blackwood 
and Softs; but it contains errors due to careless proof¬ 
reading, which might be corr^ted in a later edition. This 
is particularly the case with the names or numbers of 
foments. At page 6, in the preface, Colonel Havelock's 
regiment, the 14th Light Dragoons, is called the 12th 
Dr^oons; on p^;e 6 Colonel Dovetoo is said to have 
commanded the ist Light Madras Army/' meaning the 
1st Madras Light Cavalry; at page lyo the i6th Grenadiers 
are called the loth Grenadiers. When a list of corps is 
given they might as well be given in their proper order, 
and aot mixed, as 00 page 20, where the 3rd Buffs are 
placed after the I3tb Foot and the i6th Lancers after both 
of them. U is usual to put cavalry before infantry, and 
regiments of each arm in order of seniori^. Ajt page 427 
No. 3 Punjab Light Field Battery is called ** No. 3 Punjab 
Light Infantry/ Some of the. mistakes are apparently due 
10 a difficulty to deciphering the manuscrifit of katers and 
diaries; far mssaace,. oa page isi Neville Chamheslak 
gives a list of the corps composing Oeaeral Note’s colunsn 
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as follows: “ H.M. 41st, 42nd, companies 2, 16, 38, 42, 
43 Bengal N.I., Shah Shuja 3rd Infantry Corps, Bombay 
Troop H.A. ditto, 9-pounder Fort Battery, both 
Europeans." H.M. 42nd Foot were not at Kandahar 
nor anywhere near it; the comma should come after 
H.A., not after ditto, which refers to the word “ Bombay,” 
and ** Fort ’’ is a misprint for ** Foot" 

At page 175 Assunghur is printed for Asseerghur; on 
pages 454 and 455 Reischwiller is put for Frdschwiller, 
and Mayeuse for Mayence. The former is probably Sir 
Neville's own mistake; it looks as if be had confused the 
two names Reichshoffen and FrCschwiUer. 

At page 495 he is made to say, ” All that remains to be 
done is to extinguish each fire as it bums out”; what he 
wrote, doubtless, was "as it bursts out.” At page 88 
Charikar is printed Cbanlkar, and on the next page 
** Shah’s regiment ” requires the definite article before it 
On pag^ 124 the statement that the garrison of JaUlabid 
“were kept in constant but successful skirmishes” with 
the enemy seems to require the insertion of the word 
“engaged" or "employed." By a printer's blunder the 
author is made to say, on page 228, that Lord Gough’s 
"line of communication were well guarded.” 

The " Letter from Neville Chamberlain describing the 
murder of Shah Shaoja," referred to in the heading of 
chapter v., is not given in the text. We confess to 
ignorance of the geographical position of Newmarcki, the 
de6Ie of which Napoleon is stated to have carried (page 
127). Neville Chamberlain’s entry in his diary of 
December 28, 1843, is given twice over, first on page 165 
and again at page 173. Kutub Minar does not mean 
"Tower of Faith"; it means "Tower of the Polestar”; so 
called because it was built by the Emperor Kutub ud Dfn, 
whose title signifies " Polestar of the Faith.” Musalman 
Mulas should not be called priests, as at page 416. The 
Prophet (on whom be peace I) said L& Rihibllnia fi'l IsUmia 
(there is no priestcraft in Islam). The Hindustani 
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Musalmans, who founded the ccJony at Sitiana on the 
North-west Frontier, are erroneously spoken of on page 4.14 
as ' Hindu fanatics." But perhaps the worst blunder in 
the book is the statement made on page 416, and repeated 
on the next page, that Sir Henry Cotton led a militar>- 
force to dislodge these same fanatics from Sittana in i860. 
The well-known peaceful proclivities and profession of 
Sir Henry Cotton invest this statement almost with the 
character of a gross libel I Can it have had its origin in a 
nefarious plot hatched by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy to 
disparage Sir Henry Cotton’s high reputation among his 
Indian friends ? 
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THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 
SOCIETIES IN NORTHERN INDIA.* 

By S. H. Fremantle, Esq., lcs. 

Seven years ago a paper on “Agricultural Banks or 
Co-operative Credit Swieties In India” appeared in this 
Rtview\ by Mr. C W. Whish, and the best means of 
encouraging their formation was then discussed by various 
writers. At that time, though promising experimento 
had been made in the North-West Provinces and in the 
Punjab in founding such societies, there was no law giving 
them a l^al status, and no provision for an expert authority 
to control and supervise them. Mr. Wolff, whose name is 
a household word to those interested in co-cperative bank¬ 
ing, in the paper referred to above urged the necessity 
for legislation, and at the same time gave it as his 
opinion that Raiffeisen societies “seemed particularly 
adapted to India, where they had remarkably honest people 
to deal with." The question was, in the year 1904, taken 
up in earnest by the Government, and the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act was passed. In October of the same 
year Registrars, whose sole duty is to foster and control 
co-operative societies, were appointed in the laiger pro¬ 
vinces, and it is from this date that real progress may be 
said to have begun. Less than live years have since elapsed, 
and the object of the present paper is to give a short account 
of the progress of the movement in Upper India, as far as 
rural societies are concerned. I have emitted all reference 
to Bombay and Madras, as not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the circumstances of those provinces. I wish especially 
to interest in this subject the Indian students who are pur¬ 
suing their education in this country, for they can have no 
better way of indulging their feelings of loyalty to their 
native land than by actively supporting institutions which 

* For diKUHioD on tbit paper tee Proceedings <A tbe East India 
AiBOciodoa elsewhere in tbit Reoiett. 

t July, 1903, pp. 1-14. 
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stimulate industry and thrift, and develop independence of 
character and public spirit The extraordinary economic 
results which have followed the formation of agricultural 
credit societies in Germany, and of urban societies in Italy 
and elsewhere are well known, but 1 cannot forbear from 
quoting Mr. H. W. Wolffs inspiring words : “Go into the 
valley of the Rhine, where the Raiffeisen banks have been 
longest at work, and observe to what extent homes have 
been made habitable and comfortable; how culture has 
been improved; how machinery has been purchased and 
the best manures and feeding-stuffs; how the vintner has 
been enabled to sell his produce for cash at double the 
former rate of return . . . how small industry and trade 
have been developed; how the usurer, once all powerful, 
has been driven out of the 5 eld, and those once poor men 
have become small capitalists. ... * I have seen a new 
world,’ broke out in adairation the Hungarian deputy 
charged with a mission of inquiry, ‘ a world of brotherhood ; 
it is a world of brotherly Jove and mutual help, where 
everyone is the protector and assister of his neighbour.'" 

And still greater economic results may be expected in 
rural India. Agriculture is and must ever be the chief 
industry of the country. The land is cot up into small 
and often tiny farms. As population increases cdtivation 
becomes more and more intensire, -and requires a greater 
expenditure of capital That capital can at present only 
be obtained at very high rates of interest, and in periods of 
stress and famine can often not be obtained at ail. Inquiries 
itMittitted last year in the United Provinces gives the foK 
lowing result:. 

“The most usual rate for loans to cukivaoors in these 
provinces is 4 anna in the rupee per mooch, or 37^ per 
cent, per annum. In Budaim even the larger ^tenants-have 
to pay this rate. But in most districts tbe m«^ substaotial 
men can get loans at 24 or 85 per cent -per annuM, and 
this rate usually peevaik ibr alt classes of cnitivaun m the 
vidnity ctf large towns whese moneyleadexB oewpete for 
custom, and in the Western districts (Meerut division), 
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where money is easier and produce less precarious. Six 
months' interest is the minimum which the moneylender 
will take, so if a man is compelled to borrow money—say, 
two months before the harvest, he will have to repay at 
harvest time with full six months' interest, and the rate 
will rise to over loo per cent, per annum. In the Eastern 
districts a system called ' up' prevails under which interest 
is payable in kind at the rate of ^ seer per month of any grain 
which happens to be in season for each rupee of principal 
borrowed. The rate of interest on a price basis of 25 seers 
per rupee works out 24 per cent per annum, but if prices 
are as they were this year only lo seers per rupee the rate 
becomes 60 per cent" 

These are the prevailing ra^ in one province. In 
Eastern India they are at least as high. In Western and 
Southern India they are lower but still unnecessarily high 
to judge by Western standards, and it is thus obvious what 
a large scope there is for the foundation of village banking 
institutions. Such societies are, or eventually will be, closely 
connected with a central bank which itself is or will be in 
touch with a large banking corporation, and through it 
wkh the world's money market. For urban co-operative 
banks there is at least equal scope. It is only quite 
recently that tbe joint stock banks have had any branches 
or offices except in large commercial centres, and there are 
even now places of 30.000. or even so.ooo inhabitants with¬ 
out a single bank. The professional and commercial classes 
require a bank in which to deposit their savings. Industry 
and commerce require advances. These wants can best be 
met by co-operative banks. The field is cleared and ready 
for occupation. It remains only for co-operation to come 
in and take possession. 

Such, in brief, are the e^momic prospects of co-operative 
credit in I ndia. Before giving an account of what has been 
done to start societies, I will say.a few words about their 
educational value. It is sometimes forgotten that no society 
can be really and permanently successful unless the members 
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thereof—poor and illiterate peasants though they may be— 
have become aware of certain principles, and have learnt 
certain simple lessons—the lessons of straightforwardness 
in application for loans, of punctuality in repayment, of 
mutual support and assistance in safeguarding and forward¬ 
ing the interests of their society. Having learnt these 
lessons they will be able to control their society, and much 
more than their society. There are but few of the societies 
with which I am acquainted whose co-operative education 
is so complete as to enable them to stand alone, but already 
I know of several in which the committees are not only 
managing their society successfully, but have turned their 
attention also to arbitration, to medical relief, and to 
agricultural and industrial experiments on a small scale. 
It is to these committees that we must, in my opinion, look 
not only for the reconstitution of village panchhayets, but 
for the formation of village agricultural associations whose 
object is to bring the Agricultural Department and the 
district associations connected with it into closer touch with 
the actual tiller of the soil, and thereby to ensure full 
advantage being taken of scientific developments. This 
is the function which is being successfully discharge by 
the village agricultural associations of Japan. 

Most of my readers are, no doubt, aware of what a 
co-operative credit society is.; but I must acknowledge that 
I had myself, until brought closely into touch with.the 
societies, but very vague ideas of their principles and 
methods of working, and it may very well be that some 
of you may be in a similar case. I hope, therefore, that 
those of you are fully acquainted with the subject will bear 
with me while I repeat a somewhat elementary description 
of the main types of societies which I kicloded^ in.- # 
pamphlet published last year, and entitled “ Co-operative 
Credit Societies in the United Provinces." 

** A co-operative credit society is a Qollection of persons 
requiring credit who combine in order to obtain that credit 
on more favourable terms. Its. fiRt and principal fuoctloo. 
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therefore, is to provide its members with cheap and easy 
credit. A true co-operative society, however, does more 
than this. Experience shows that the mere provision of 
cheap credit, unless, at the same time, the people are 
educated to a proper knowledge of its use, tends to make 
them more indebted, and is therefore a very doubtful benefit. 
For a man who owes Rs. i.ooo at xa^ per cent, is in no way 
better off than one who owes Rs. 500 at 35 per cent The 
second function, therefore, of co-operative credit societies 
may be said to be the exercise of such control over the 
loans to its members as may discourage improvident 
borrowing while making full provision for real wants. Such 
societies may also be said to have a third fmction— i.e., to 
teach an industrious but improvident people how, by the 
exercise of thrift and self-denial and business 4 ike habits, 
capital may be gradually accumulated sufficient for ^ the 
ordinary needs of production. The efficiency of a society 
may therefore be judged by the extent to which the second 
and third functions are recognized, and by the success 
which has been obtained in carrying them out." 

There are two main types of societies. The Schultz- 
Delkz type of society is one in which members take up at 
least one share. Liability is limited— it., a man is liable 
only to the extent of his share. It distributes profits as 
soon as a share is fully paid up, but the rate of dividend is 
sometimes limited by the bye-laws, so that the main object of 
the society—the provision of cheap credit—may not be lost 
s^ht of. The second main type of society is that called 
after Raiffeisen. ' In it there are ik) (or merely nominal) 
shares, and unless they have wealthy members ready to 
make deposits they are financed entirely by borrowed 
capital Such societies distribute no dividend, and all 
profits go to the reserve, which is used to increase the 
working capital of the bank, and to provide a sinking fund 
for repayment of debt, and ultimately to reduce the rate of 
imerest on loans. The liability of each member is limited— 
that is to say, each parson is liable for tbe whole deb 
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Tticurred by the society. There is a third type of society 
called after LuzzattL I n it the share money is paid up by 
small yearly, half-yearly, or monthly instalments, so that 
even a poor mao can become a shaceholder, and the liability 
is unlimited. 

Before the passing of the Act some societies had been 
started in the three provinces of Northern India— ia., Bengal, 
the Punjab, and the United Provinces, and in the latter 
province, owing to the interest taken in the subject by Lord 
Macdonnell when Lieutenant-Governor, there were quite a 
large number of societies. Nearly all of these were con¬ 
stituted strictly on Raiffeisen models. They had no shares, 
and the liability of the members was unlimited. The rate 
of interest at which they advanced loans was by Indian 
standards very low, and they had not. as was to be expected 
of new institutions, succeeded in attracting the conhdence 
of the genuine investor. Consequently their funds were 
supplied by wealthy zemindars and money lenders from 
philanthropic and public spirited motives. The originators 
of these societies, however, had little or no knowledge of 
the aims and methods of co-operative banking, the capital 
supplied was seldom sufficient, and the management seldom 
efficient enough to create a real interest among the members, 
and the tendency was to regard the society not as their own 
concern which they managed themselves, and which the 
public opinion of their fellows bound them to assise, but as a 
new form of Government, "takavi," which they were at 
liberty to utilize in obtaining as large loans as they could, 
and delaying repayment as long as possible. In a few 
cases where the manager of the society was a mao of 
ioBaenc^ public spirit, intelligence, and industry, the 
societies achieved considerable success as loan-giving 
institutions, but they depended to a great extent on ^e 
one man at their h^, and if for any reason be had nM 
been able to carry on the work the society would almost 
certaialy have had to be disstJved. > ssmiv 

In these early days ffie . capital was ahnaac oncirely 
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supplied by philanthropic persons at the low rates of 4,5, or 
6 per cent. It is evident that the supply of money at this 
rate must be greatly restricted, and that funds will not be 
available for all the wants of the members, and they will be 
thrown back into the bands of their money lenders. Under 
these circumstances they cannot be expected to feel any 
great interest in the success of the society. 

Now it is essential to the permanent success of co* 
operative credit societies, and more especially to those 
on the Raiffeisen system, that the management be truly 
democratic, and it is evident that this result cannot be 
brought about until the members themselves recognize the 
advantages they derive from the existence of the society, 
and their interest in its operations is aroused. Accordingly, 
on the appointment of the registrars, one of their first aims 
was to attempt to instruct the members of the existing 
societies in the principles and methods of co-operative 
banking, and this instruction has been one of their chief 
duties up to the present time. Different measures have 
been adopted in different provinces to interest tbe members 
in the management. 

Vaatous Systems : Bengal. 

.In Bengal, where the societies have been from first to 
last under the control of Mr. W. R. Gourlay, who has done 
so much to secure that the spread of the movement in India 
should be on purely co-operative lines, the Raiffeisen form 
has been strictly maintained. Tbe first step taken was 
to raise the rate of interest payable by members to their 
«>ciezies in order that there should be no difficulty in 
raising sufficient capital. The societies can now afford to 
pay a rate of interest sufficient to attract the deposits 
of private investors, and it is no longer necessary to rely on 
the restricted supplies provided from philanthropic motives. 
The result is that the societies are now provided with 
sufficient funds to pay off the old debts of their members 
and to provide for all reasonable wants in the. future. The 
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members thus recognize the advantage they derive from 
their society, and are beginning to interest themselves in its 
success accordingly. 

Mr. Gourlay insists on unlimited liability. He writes, in 
his report for 1906-7: *• It is on account of the unlimited 
liability that the members are so careful whom they allow to 
enter, and it Is the knowledge that they are all liable for the 
debu of the society which makes them look so carefully 
after the work of the Committee. Members who have 
little to lose may not take such a keen interest in the 
society’s affairs as those who have to see that the others 
play fair." A second principle closely connected with the 
preceding is that the area must be restricted. On this 
Mr. Gourlay writes: "Unlimited liability necessarily in¬ 
volves a very restricted area, one village, often only one 
hamlet of a village, and it is for this reason that the number 
of members in a Bengal society is often so small. The area 
must be so small that every man knows all his neigh¬ 
bours, and all about his neighbour’s property. If the 
bullock purchased with the society's money dies, the whole 
village iS' cognisant of the fact; the exact amount of produce 
which each gets from the land is known, and it is this 
knowledge which forms the great safeguard. It is this 
knowledge which takes away all the terrors of unlimited 
liability." 

The Punjab. 

The circumstances of the Punjab are very different from 
those of Bengal. The latter is a country of large landlords 
whose estates are split up into innumerable petty holdings, 
which require little capital to work them, and yield small 
profits, though sufficient for the simi^ wants of the culti¬ 
vators. These are, as a class, illiterate and unenterprising, 
and their dwellings are more often grouped, in small hamlets 
than concentrated in village sites. They hare no subsuniial 
security to offer, and can only obtain loans with great 
difficulty and at exorbitant rates. It* the-Punjab* 00 the 
other band, the land is largely occepied and cultivated ^ 
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peasant proprietors who have large holdings, and valuable 
cattle to work them, and derive very considerable profits in 
favourable seasons. They live in large and substantial 
villages, and are usually intelligent and enterprising. Their 
credit U generally good, and they can obtain loans at fairly 
reasonable rates of interest. 

Accordingly we hnd that development in the Punjab has 
been on very different lines. Mr. Wilberforce, who has 
been registrar in that province from the commencement, 
has adopted a type of society based on that popularized in 
Italy by Signor LuzzattL The system was desired to give 
tbe members a direct interest in the wdfiare of the society, 
and so provide an incentive to saving. Every member is 
required to purchase one or more shares, according to his 
status. The value of a share is usually Rs. too. The 
money is not paid down all at once, but is made up by ten 
annuai payments of Rs. to. No dividend is due until the 
share money has been paid up in full— t.f., until ten years 
have elapsed. Mr. WUberforce gives the following explana¬ 
tion of his preference for this system : 

“This type of society has two great advantages. First, 
it gives every member a tangible interest in Us welfare. 
Now chat Government has definitely refused to recover 
debts held by arbitrators to be due as arrears of land re¬ 
venue the dealings of a society financed or secured by a 
few wealthy men are as unsafe as those of individual The 
poaitioQ of a society can only be secure when supported by 
genuine popular feding, which is rendered many times 
more genuine when based on a tangible interest Tbe 
second and greater advantage is that thoc^h material pros* 
penty is increased by ability to borrow at low instead of 
high rates of interest, its fundamental basis is thrift Though 
encouraging thrift among the Punjabi peasants might be 
likened to bringing coal to Newcastle, tbe Punjabi has much 
to learn r^arding its proper application. Naturally thrifty 
as he is, no agriculturist in the world misapplies and 
.squanders his savings Hke the Punjabi peasant widi a anail 
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holding. Up to the harvest be lives on practically nothing 
and denies himself every luxury. But afterwards he either 
buries his profits or more often considers himself a tem¬ 
porary millionaire. He buys jewels for his wife and children, 
and spends the rest of his hard-earned savings at the nearest 
fair. He squanders or buries his savings because he has 
no attractive means of investing them. For him a type of co¬ 
operative society is required which will provide not only an 
incentive to thrift but also an attractive means of applying 
and retaining his savings. Depositing his money so as 
gradually to create a useful balance in his favour does not 
attract him. But to become a shareholder in his society 
and thereby to create for himself and bis family a permanent 
pension is a totally different matter. He looks on the 
dividends which be will receive after ten years as a pension, 
to obtain which he is willing to forego all bis petty extra¬ 
vagancies. If at the same time he Is able to help to estab¬ 
lish an institution which will finance him at moderate rates 
of interest when he desires to borrow, the advantage of his 
investments is doubled. The advantages of this scheme 
seem to appeal especially to the Punjabi agriculturist 
Many are subscribing the same amount which they pay for 
land revenue, so that after ten years their land may be to 
some extent free of revenue, and at some subsequent period 
entirely free. Many make subscriptions in their wtTesf 
names to counteract to some extent the hardships of tbeir 
widowhood, and many women insist on aociey preseats 
instead of jewels, and place the proceeds with the society^ 
la one society at Layallpur practically all the women to the 
village hhve joined." 

Nearly ail the Punjab societies are now organized oatbe 
above lines, fieddcs their share capital, which isquidcly 
increasic^, they have attracted a large sum, nearly one 
lakh of rupces> in deposits from the members tbcnaselves* 
and this fact i& at on«e evidence of the cionfideace they 
inspire among thek merabers,. and ihc beat secvrity for 
their further sucoess. In them socaettes also IfoWiry is 
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unlimited. They have not yet succeeded in attracting 
deposits from outside, and their great want is more capital. 

The United Provinces. 

The United Provinces occupy an intermediate position 
between Bengal and the Punjab, but conditions more nearly 
resemble those of the former province. Many old societies 
started in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of Sir Anthony, 
now Lord. Macdonnell were in existence, but in most of 
them the interest of the founders had flagged, and the 
members were not sufficiently instructed or interested to be 
able to manage them for themselves. The borrowers did 
not regard themselves as in any way concerned in the suc¬ 
cess of the society. As was remarked in the last United 
Provinces report: '* When the Act was passed and tbe con¬ 
dition of these societies came under review, my predecessor 
was struck with the lack of interest taken by members in 
the affiairs of their society, and in that view introduced a 
system by which all the members agreed to deposit a small 
sum at harvest according to thetr means or the amount of 
their loans. This had to some extent the desired effect. 
The membeis can afford to deposit, for the amount is always 
less than they save in interest, while their willingness to do 
so shows that they now appreciate the benefits they receive 
from the bank. But the system is not wholly satisfactory, 
because a man can withdraw his total deposits, while still 
remaining a member, and so lose his interest in the society, 
while in additioD the record of large numbers of petty 
deposits and the calculation of interest on them and pay¬ 
ment of tbe same, or its addition to the capital, adds much 
to the account work.” 

It seemed that the advantages of this system could be 
secured, and additional advantages gained by the intro¬ 
duction of shares payable by instalments on the system in 
force in the Punjab, and most of the societies recently 
formed have been organized on these lines. The members 
are tenants having no proprietary right in the soil, and 
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their holdings are generally small. The value of a share 
must therefore be considerably lower than in the Punjab, 
and has usually been fixed at Rs. 10 or Ks. 20 per plough, 
to be paid up by twenty half-yearly instalments of As. 8 
or Rs. I. Each member takes one share, and any person 
having two or more ploughs takes two or more shares. 
No interest is payable on these instalments towards shares, 
but after ten years, when the shares are fully paid up, a 
dividend (limited to 10 per cent.) will be distributed if 
profits admit. In the new societies loans are advanced to 
the members at such a rate as may enable the societies 
themselves to pay a rate sufficient to attract capital which 
is supplied in some districts by central banks, and in other 
districts by private investors through the registrar. 

Burma. 

'* In Burma," we read from the registrar's latest report, 
** the first twenty-two societies were of the Schultze type 
with unlimited liability. The bye-laws permitted dividends 
after the building up of a reserve, members were taken 
from a wide area, and the membership included a large 
percentage of non-^iculturists. Each of the above factors 
tended, however, in practice to engender dissension and 
non-co-operative aims. The prospect of dividends in 
itself, in a country where mushroom fortunes are common, 
obscured the real objects of the society and of the Act 
under which it was registered. And this evil was aggra¬ 
vated by the failure in many cases to realize that the heavy 
initial profits made were largely due to the loans made by 
Government free of interest for three years. 

The inclusion of members from a number of villages 
miles distant from each other tended to make the society 
rather a society of villages than of individuals. The bulk 
of the members took no interest in the society’s affairs, and, 
provided they got loans, attended no meetings, and under¬ 
stood nothing of co-operation. 

The most serious objection, however, to the Schultze type 
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as here applied was that, with the prospect of profits, it 
attracted traders into cultivators’ sodetiea The trader 
thrives by beating down the cultivator, and by making 
loans to be repaid in kind at reaping or at onerous money 
rates of interest; and accordingly wished to run the 
society to suit himself, or to have no society at all.” In 
consequence of these objections the societies did not thrive, 
and the registrar, in October, 1906, introduced a new type 
of society framed on Kaififeisen lines. The operations of 
each were restricted to one or, at most, two villages, and 
the number of members did not usually ^ceed thirty. 
Funds were found in the following manner: 

An advertisement in the principal papers, and a 
pamphlet explaining the elements of credit co*operation and 
the efforts of the agents, Messrs. Broadbent and Swinhoe, 
produced many applications to deposit, and the sums offered 
by individuals amounted to lakhs, against requirements 
of Ra. 30,000.” Great care was also taken in selecting sices 
for new sodetes, regard being had to the following points ; 

1'. Genuine necessity for working on credit 

а. The existence of high rates of interest 

'( ' • 3. A high proportion of bona fido peasant proprietors 
i (tenants having little, but " honesty " capital), and 

j the existence of landlords .introducing a disturbing 
element 

,4. That the bulk of the loans made should be loans (or 
. current cultivation expenses, and not Urge loans 
tending to be for non-agriculturaJ purposes. 

5. That some one member, at least, should be able to 
keep accounts. 

б. That the place should be an agricultural village on 

a line of communication, if possible, and so within 
the public view. 

7. That it should be reasonably accessible to the 

registrar. 

8. That the dominam crop sboirid not be precarious, 

and, in the dry disrricis, tbae there sbexM be. if 
possible, a variety of crops. 
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Subsequent progress has been on the above lines, and it 
is satisfactory to note that the amount invested in the 
societies by private depositors now amounts to over a lakh 
of rupees. 

Other Provikces. 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam the societies are of the 
Raifieisen type. They depend more largely than those of 
any other province on Government support, and partly, no 
doubt, owing to the poildcal situation, have not as yet 
succeeded in creating public confidence. The Central 
Provinces have peculiar difficulties of their own in the 
character of their cultivation. Where whole tracts grow 
but one crop in the year, which occupies the ground for 
only six months, it is difficult to keep capital fully employed. 
This province has also been handicapped by not having had 
a full time registrar, and the movement is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Organization and Finance. 

Thus it will be seen that there are considerable diffiercoces 
in the systems in force in the various provinces of Northern 
India. Each registrar has attempted to develop the type 
of society beat suited to the particular circumstances of bis 
province. I think we may say chat these types have now, 
in the larger provinces, been dehoitely fixed, and that, as 
far as the combtnatioo of individuals is concerned, experi- 
ments are at an end. It has been proved that, if the 
accessary organization and control is available, societies can 
he formed and successfully worked, in almost any rural 
viikgei and a demand for their formation Is arising among 
the people themselves. The great problem which must be 
faced and solved is. that of a. concroUing and financing 
agency.. This is especially necessary ia Beag)s^ and the 
United Provinces: RaifTeisea societies, are small societies 
for smaU men; they caanet. stand alone. For. a long, time 
to come they will need ^astanc supervisioo and advise, 
and ix is obyioqs. thet> ee sfumber grows ;|t will be 
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impossible for one r^^istrar with his small staff to watch 
over and control them all. Attention was early directed to 
this question of control in the United Provinces, and it is 
there that most has been done to solve the problem. The 
method has been the foundation of central banks at the 
headquarters of districts, whose functions are both to finance 
rural societies and to supervise them. The latest type of 
central bank is that which has been recently founded in 
Budaun, and was generally approved by the conference of 
Registrars which sat in Simla last year. 

The Badaun District Bank is constituted as follows: 
It ia a Joint Stock Bank, registered however under the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies Act, of which the ordinary shares 
are held by the small societies scattered about the district. 
The capital required is raised by the issue of preference 
shares carrying 8 per cent., and of debentures. Deposits 
are also accepted. The bank is situated at the head¬ 
quarters of the district, and is administered by a paid 
manager under the control of a Board of Directors, of 
which the collector is chairman. It makes loans to the 
rural societies at the rate of 12 per cent, generally for the 
purpose of financing a specific crop, in which case the money 
is repayable at harvest-time. If the loan be for cattle or 
for agricultural improvements, the effect of which is spread 
over several harvests, recovery will be made accordingly, 
and loans for repayment of old moneylenders' debts come 
under the same conditions. The societies can afford to pay 
the bank this 12 per cent rate of interest as they receive 
from 15 percent to 18 percent from their members, and 
it is essential that the bank should make a considerable 
profit on its loans in order both to build up its reserve, so 
improving its credit and to be able to provide for efficient 
control of the rural societies by its own officers. The bank 
also takes all the risk of money lying idle in the slack 
season. It only remains for such a bank to get into touch 
with the money market to ensure it a highly prosperous 
career. A beginning has already been made with a 
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temporary loan kindly offered by the Alliance Bank of 
Simla and the Unao Town Bank, which finances the rural 
societies of the Unao district, though constituted on some> 
what different lines, last year succeeded in negotiating 
a loan of lakhs with the Allahabad Bank. A district 
bank has also been founded at JuUunder, in the Punjab, to 
finance the rural societies of that district. In Bengal it 
is proposed to proceed on somewhat different lines. 
Mr. Gourlay. writes in his report for 1907-08: "An 
adaptation of the German system has been devised, by 
which societies will be combined in local unions for purposes 
of finance and control. The union will have a share basis, 
and the credit of an affiliated society will be determined by 
its shares and solvency. A double security is thus offered 
to the money market, and it is hoped that local capital will 
be attracted.” The difficulty will, no doubt, be to provide 
for the efficient management of an institution of this kind, 
but as Bengal has hitherto been more successful in securing 
tbe services of honorary organizers than ocher provinces, 
it may be that this difficulty will be overcome. 

Illiteracy. 

There are other minor problems of which I should like 
to speak. One, for instance, which particularly affects us 
in the United Provinces is the Illiteracy of the cultivating 
classes. It is now recc^nized as essential to the success of 
Raiffeisen societies that they should work in a strictly 
limited area, and this generally means one village. But 
there are many villages of good and substantial agriculturists 
where it is impossible to find even one person with sufficient 
education to keep the simple account books which are 
required, and to carry on ordinary correspondence. Are 
such villages to be debarred from forming a society, though 
the members very well understand the essential principles 
of cooperation, or if not, what arrangements are to be 
made for keeping accounts "i An attempt is being made to 
solve the question in Budaun by tbe appointment of clerks 
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for a group of eight or ten village societies to be paid 
rateably by the societies concerned. Their duties are to 
visit the villages on specified days, to write up the accounts, 
assist the paochhayat of each society In Issuing and col¬ 
lecting loans, and ro conduct correspondence with the 
district bank. They have no say in the distribution of 
money, and are under the control of the manager of the 
district bank. It will be interesting to see whether the 
experiment turns out successful. So far it is decidedly 
promtsing. 

Goverkmbnt Aid. 

I shOfild also like to say a few words on Government 
assistance, for Government, as I shall show later on, 
supplies nearly one-fifth of tbe total capital now in the 
movefflent. Government loans to agriculture far spemal 
purposes are In accordance with the custom of the oountiy. 
Raiflersen aocieties cannot supply their own capital. They 
must borrow it from some outside source. But the private 
depositor at first knows but little about the societies. He 
makes his loan, trusting that tbe registrar will see that the 
management of tbe society is efficient, and his money 
therefore safe. Under these circumstances I can see no 
objection to Government taking the lead by lending to the 
societies at a fair business rate (in India at least 6^ per 
cent), and so inspiring confidence in others. On the other 
hand loans at low rates do actual harm by rendering the 
societies unwilling to pay the fair market rate inquired for 
raising- further capital, and even such- finmdal assistance 
as r recommend should be of a scrictty temporary nature. 
FT the societies are properly worked they will soon be able 
to attract their own capital. If they are not properly 
worked they should not receive further assistance. 

CoirCLDSlCM. 

I have now explained to the best of my ability the lines 
on which development is proceeding. It is essential not 
ro be too impatient of results. The foundation, if the 
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structure is to be permanent, must be well and truly laid. 
The objects before us arc two : First, to perfect the exist¬ 
ing societies so that the members themselves may fira 
recognize the advantages they derive from them, and then 
the residents of neighteuring villages, seeing those advan¬ 
tages, may wish for societies of their own; second, when 
by diis means a demand for the formation of societies exists 
in any locality to meet that demand by supplying an organiz¬ 
ation for controlling the societies when constituted, and 
supplying them with funds. Many of the societies actually 
working were founded in the experimental stage, and arc 
not wholly satisfactory; but the great majority are now real 
co-operative institutions, and the figures which I shall now 
give of the aictual results obtained for the whole of India 
can be safely regarded as a fair indication of the progress 
being made. On June 30, 1908, there were 1,201 rural 
societies, as compared with 740 previous year. 

Members had increased from 54.500 to 93,200, and work¬ 
ing capital from Rs. 10,720,000 to Rs. 21,660,000. Of this 
sum about one-fourth, chiefly, however, in the United 
Provinces and Madras, was supplied by central or urban 
banks registered under the Act. The remaining three- 
fourths was furnished in almost equal proportions from the 
following sources •: ^ 

Shares of members, chiefly in the Punjab ... 3.54.ooo 
Deposits of members, chiefly in the Punjab, 

Bombay, and United Provinces ... ... 3,81,000 

Deposits of non-members, chiefly in Bengal, 

United Provinces, and Burma . 3,49,000 

Government, chiefly in the Punjab, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, United Provinces, and 
Bombay .. 

These societies bad set apart a reserve fund of Rs. 46,000, 
and had made further profits up to date of Rs. 1,30,000, 
excluding the amount which a few societies had distributed 

* Id tbe figores quoted the fev tocfetlee with limited lisbUky, end aUo 
tbe gruD eociettee, aze omitted. 
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in dividend. In Ireland, where various forms of co-opera¬ 
tion have been actively propagated by a small but devoted 
band of men for more than ten years past, there are as yet 
only 361 societies, with a capital of ;^50,ooo. So we have 
very good reason to be content with our rate of progress* 
It is true, of course, that little impression has as yet been 
made on the enormous burden of agricultural indebtedness 
in India, but I hope that 1 have said enough to show that 
a very sensible advance has been already made, and that 
when once the problem of organization and control has 
been fully solved, we may expect a still faster rate of 
development in the near future, with far-reaching results 
both in tlie economic improvement of the country and in 
the elevation of the national character. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT LORD MOBLEY’S 

REFORMS: OR, IS INDIA MISGOVERNED? 

By a CoNSBRVATive Indian. 

Lord Morlby's reforms have been conceived boldly and 
generously, and in a spirit which redounds to the credit 
of the freedom>Ioving instincts of British statesmanship. 
Great Britain has done its part nobly and consistently with 
her great traditions in thus inaugurating constitutional 
changes of a far-reaching character in the machinery of the 
government of India. The Indian Councils Reform Bill is 
destined to mark an epoch in the political history of India, 
and it must therefore be the concern of every well-wisher 
of India and England to see how to give effect to these 
great changes, and in what spirit they should be received. 

As Lord Morlcy very correctly said, the Reform Bill 
is “no concession to violence.” On the other band, Lord 
MoHey has pushed on his constitutional reforms in spite of 
the anarchist and the seditionlst, thus showing that the true 
British instinct is sufficiently broad and liberal to ignore as 
negligible those who wish to put an end to British rule 
in India, and preach sedition in various forms and shapes 
and go the length of adopting anarchist plots and methods 
as a part of their work. 

There are two ways of looking at the reforms. One 
is, to look upon them as having been wrung out of an 
unwilling Government by means of bombs and sedidoo; 
and the other is to look .upon them as the natural and 
legitimate outcome of those very prindpies whi^b ihe 
British GovenuneiK has not only laid down for its guidance 
in ruling India, but has been steadily giving effect to in, its 
administration of the country according to the increasing 
fitness of the peofiJe for the measures inaugurated fro,m 
dme to dme Banning from the y^c 1857, and 109^^ 
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back upon half a century of British administration, all but 
the most perverse and misguided will readily admit that the 
people of India have not simply been ruledhy Great Britain 
all along, but have been raised \n every direction—so much 
so that the very cry for reforms and changes furnishes the 
most eloquent testimony that England's rule in India for the 
last hfty years has been a steady and mighty lever in 
uplifting the political ideas and aspirations of a people who 
were innocent of such ideas all through their past history. 
The present reforms, or, more correctly, constitutional 
changes, are not the result of any political cataclysm brought 
about by the seditionist and the bomb-thrower, but they may 
have been ushered in, by a liberal-minded Viceroy and a 
liberal-minded Secretary of State alike, to meet the growing 
requirements of the country. 

This being the truth in the light of the history of British 
administration for the last half-century—about which no less 
a critic than Mr. R. C. Dutt said, in a speech he delivered 
at Tanjore, that *' he saw progress in all directions under 
the British Government,*’ and who also gave them the 
Wholesome advice that we Indians should set our houses in 
order and -fit ourselves for the future we aspire to—it is 
necessary that ifl-informed Engitshmen or globe-trotting 
M.P.’k should not for the sake of sensation or notoriety, or 
in ignorance of the mith. startle the British public by gross 
and unfounded charges against the British Government In 
India.''It shouM bd remembered that the state of things 
In India-is so Very different from what dbttiift id England, 
that defoocmic^i*' s8ci^ not only 

Mt ^achfe- ’the laughter 
IfTdiarf social conditions. 
S^cfl'd^rges hiwe;-ihe; QnlbrtiiJiattf atiA urtd?$ifi‘Me effect 
of lAaWng the; bf fn^a ift’oVjS and mpte^fficylt 

^ ■'^c^yi-and CoVernors; b<sIdea’’^6isoh1ng 
ttie mii|^ crf*ln^n youths lieOple is a 

Wiit^e, and' eiaring an 'unmiriifed slur on’ tljg British 
administration of India*, ; , - 
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The truth is, there are two sides to the British govern- 
ment One is the side of administrative efficiency pure ind 
simple, as affecting the people at large ; and the other is that 
of meeting the growing political ambitions and aspirations 
of the people, as they become fitter day by day for a larger 
share in the administration of the country. So far as 
administrative efficiency goes, the most captious critic will 
admit that the changes the country has witnessed under 
British rule proclaim prepress in every direction. 

Regarding concessions of political rights and privileges 
to India on democratic lines, the problem is fraught with so 
much pracUcal difficulty, and U so doscly connected with the 
social and religious divisions into which India is divided, 
that it is only a student of Indian sociology in iu innumer¬ 
able ramifications and differences between class and class, 
race and race, and sect and sect, that can realize the diffi¬ 
culties and dangers of transplanting representative institu¬ 
tions suoceatfully into Indian soiL 

The Rev. Howard CampbeU gave utterance to a great 
truth whea d»c said: If thowt who are ready to listeo to 
the statements of political reformers who tor the most 
bekn^ to the proudest and most exdusivc classes of soaety 
were te study the speeches and writings of the socid 
reformers, a little body of brave men who have been 
excommunicated and persecuted as a reward for their un¬ 
selfish efforts on behalf of the poor and the weak, they would 
get a very different idea indeed of the present situation. 

Even foreigners who have visited India from time to 
time, and with no very friendly eye to Great Bntain, have 
been struck with the essentially beneficent and progressive 
tendencies of British rule in India, and have returned home 
with a blessing for the British rule. Here is what a 
Professor who is author of a highly interesting and instruc¬ 
tive work, and who has spent about a quarter of a century 
in India, says in a letter to me : 

“ I am now living in a country [the Professor is writing 
from France] where these ideas of liberty, brotherhood. 
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and equality, may almost be called a national passion. Yet, 
with all the high qualities of the French and their wonderful 
intelligence, I find as little real liberty here as there is in 
Germany, where the Government is a tyranny. I rather 
look upon liberty as a thing unattainable by men. It is an 
•deal prise realizable only by a people which should have 
attained its highest potentialities, perfect self-iespect, and 
moral greatness. It is the most difficult and momentous 
problem we have all to face. I do not think theories and 
formulas help us very much. The practical difficulty is, that 
in snatching at liberty you only escape from one bondage 
into smother. But it will come of itself in so far as a people 
is fitted! to receive it." 

Democrats and socialists, if they mean what they say, 
will have first to demolish the religious and social distinction 
of the Indian caste system, and if they begin doing any 
such thing they will be hooted out One can hardly under¬ 
rate the difficulty of sowing democratic ideas and principles 
amidst peoples of different races and creeds, and amidst the 
rocks of an unbending caste system which is an aristocracy 
based upon birth and ordained by God. 

Lord Morley-s reforms wiU therefore require the utmost 
encigies of the Indians in the direction of their social 
reformation before they can bear good fruk. 

id*.''" 
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the SIKH RELIGION: ITS GURUS, SACRED 
WRITINGS, AND AUTHORS.* 

By H. R. 

Mr. Macauukfb's elaborate work on the Sikh religion in 
six volumes has at last been published by the Clarendon 
Press in wealth of paper, binding and brilliant illustration. 
The author states that he has practically devoted the whote 
of his time to the study since 1893, and that all that he has 
written has been supervised by competent Sikh scholars. 

It appears that Mr. Macauliffes original intention was to 
make a translation of the "Adi Granth,” or original sacred 
book of the Sikhs, but the project did not commend itself 
to him as he prosecuted his labours. It was found that in 
that revered volume there were several repetitions. It was 
alao suspected, though Mr. Macaullffe does not say S(X that 
g^veral hymns were of doubtful authenticity. Furthermore, 
the “Adi Granth* contains the compositions of various bards 
who admired the Gurus' labours, but whose panegyrics are 
de6cient in genius and originality. It thus appears that on 
every account a complete translation of the "Adi Granth" 
would not be of universal interest, but would rather deter 
many conscientious readers. Moreover, Sikh experts often 
vainly wrangle over the interpretation of words and 
passages in their sacred writings, and it was deemed more 
important that the lives of their Gurus should also be 
written, and that the religious portions of the Granth of 
the tenth Guru and the writings and commentaries of holy 
Sikhs should be translated for a full comprehension of the 
Gurus’ doctrines. The work now presented to the public 
professes to deal with all that is necessary and important in 
Sikhism. 

* "Tbe Sikh Religion; i» Gann, SKred Writing*, and AatStes.*^ By 
Max Arthw Mamnliffe. Osdbni: CtMrendoa Preaa, irix volmss, 196*. 
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Many articles, pamphlets, and books have appeared from 
time to time on the Sikhs and their religion. The 
principal are Malcolm’s “ Sketch of the Sikhs,” written a 
century ago, Captain Cunningham’s “ History of the Sikhs,” 
published in 1848, and Dr. Trumpp's “Adi Granih” 
published in 1877. 

The industry and enthusiasm of Malcolm and Cunning¬ 
ham deserve all recognition, but, as they could not peruse 
any of the Sikh writings in the original, and had to depend 
on Hindu interpreters, their writings, as far as they relate to 
the religion itself, are full of errors, and are now of no value. 
Dr. Trumpp could read the Granth Sahib in the original, 
but did not generally undersund It and was unable to 
express himself in intelligible English. He bad been 
employed by the India Office at the request of Sir Donald 
MacLeod, the greatest and most sympathetic of the Punjab 
Lieutenant-Governors. Dr. Trumpp received an official 
introduction to the Sikh priests at Amritsar, and they 
waited on him on his arrival there to begin his work. He 
told them that he was a Sanskrit scholar, that he under¬ 
stood their sacred writmgs better than they did themMlves, 
and, by way of emphasising his remarics, pulled out his 
cigar case and perfumed with it the Adi Granth,•which was 
lying on the table before him. 'Tobnceo being an aboarinn' 
tion to the Sikhs, the priests fled In consternation, and left 
Dr. Trumpp to plume himself on his display of learning 
and originality. The result was that be could obt:dn no 
assistance in his labours from any orthodox Sikh. He was 
ohli^d to dep^ on a half-educated member^bf the Sikh 
per^tftslbn,-described orthodox Sikhs as a Ituha or 
man of loose character, and he wbrked with him for dbout 
a year. ’ He then took the holy book to Munich, where he 
drew his aala^-from the India Office, and produced with 
unassisted Industry the work which he published in 1877, 
under the title of “ The Adi Granth. or the Holy Scriptures 
pf the Sikps.” . ^ 

To begin-. wiiii,.4he title of bis book is incorrect. • De 
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Trumpp must certainly have heard of the Granth of the 
tenth Guru, of Gur Das's Wars, of the Rahil Namas of 
Prahlad Rai, Nand Lai, and several other Sikhs, but he has 
not included them in his voluminous work. Added to this 
is the fact that, having been a Christian missionary, he 
eagerly availed himself of opportunities to vilify the Sikh 
religion, its Gurus and sacred Jbook. This he principally 
effected with the aid of Hindu legends and incorrect 
translations of Persian works. Mr. Macauliffe states in his 
preface that one of his main objects was to endeavour to 
make some reparation to the Sikhs for the insults which 
Dr. Trumpp offered to their Gurus and their religion, 
reparation of every description having been previously 
refused by the Indian Government and the India Office. 
Ordinary persons may suppose that if the Indian Govern¬ 
ment itself or through its agent insulted any section of the 
Indian people, it would make the amends itself, but that is 
not how the Indian Admmisiratron is conducted. 

We observe that m some instances Mr. Macauliffe has 
gone counter to Sikh traditions. This is notably the case 
in bis account of the assassination of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The author follows a Muhammadan historian of the Dakhan 
rather than the traditional Sikh account, which represents 
the death of the great Guru to have been aclomplished by 
a descendant of Painda Khan in revenge for the death of 
that enemy of Sikhism by the hand of Guru Har Gobind. 
It must be admitted, however, that there are inconsistencies 
in the traditional Sikh account, and that it reads as if the 
great Gnru suggested his own murder and thus practtcalfy 
committed suicide. 

Tn fflhoellaoeous writings' Europeans have endeavoured 
to show that Guru hTaoak, the founder of the Sikh rel^on, 
i^ssatisfied with the idblairy of Hindus and displeased with 
the hypocrisy of Hinda and Muhammadan priests, eS8a3red 
to constrect a religion out of Hinduisa and Istam. Sukha 
Singh, author of the “ Gur B 3 as ’ a well-known Sikh work, 
represents Gnr\y GoWnd Singh as saying. " 0 « ‘ef- two 
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religions I have made a third.'' There is much to be said 
in defence of the theory that, at any rate, the founder of 
Sikhism aimed at establishing a religion which would 
combine the best features of Hinduism and Islam; but 
Mr. Macauliffe has not touched upon it at all, probably 
because modem Sikhs are unwilling to admit any elements 
of Islam in their national faith. The Gurus and their 
followers were in many cases cruelly dealt with by the 
Moslems. The fifth Guru, Guru Aijan, the Sikh Pisistratus, 
who compiled the Granth Sahib, was put to death by torture 
in Lahore under the order of the Emperor Jehangir; the 
ninth Guru was executed in Delhi under the Emperor 
Auraogzeb; and the tenth G uru, Gobind Singh, was hounded 
to destruction by the same bigoted Emperor. 

A Sikh writer, in reply to a seditious letter despatched 
from London to the Panjab with the object of corrupting 
the Sikh soldiery, has written as follows r^rding the 
treatment of his co*religionists by Muhammadan rulers : 

'• In the time of Nadir Shah and Furrukh Ser, the Hindus 
acting as Moslem agents determined to remove every trace 
of the Sikhs, and received, as remuneration, twenty, thirty, 
forty, Of at the most eighty rupees for any Sikh they made 
over to the Muhammadans. So successful were the Hindus 
in the mercile^ task they had undertaken, that they thrice 
reported to the Moslem ruler of Lahore that they had not 
left a.single Sikkalive in the land. In every part of India 
the Sikhs were subjected to innumerable annoyances and 
persecutions, as if they were worse than the beasts which 
are enemies of man. They were pierced with bayonets; 
their joints were cracked; they were broken on the wheel; 
and, after they were wrapped in cotton soaked in kerosine 
oil, burnt alive in the bazaars of Lahore." 

On this account contemporary Sikhs, to whom Mr. 
Macauliffe has obviously been obliged to defer, disclaim 
all connection with Islam. There are, however, several 
mattery to be considered in this connection. The first is 
that almost all the Gurus had very sincere Muhammadan 
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friends and partisans. The second is that Guru Nanak, by 
his wanderings in Makka and Baghdad, displayed an un¬ 
doubted sympathy with Islam. The third is> that although 
he accepted the doctrine of Nirvana, his Japji, or great 
Morning Divine Service, contains mention of Sach Khand, 
a region of bliss, which appears to have been suggested by 
the Muhammadan paradise. The fourth Is, that the oldest 
biography of Guru Nanak, which Mr. MacauHffe himself 
edited, contains a hymn beginning : 

Hit Holioew the Praphtt nude thb proaovncement in the Quran, 

That dogi which watch at night are batter than men who pray not 

and ending, 

" On the day of judgment they who did good deeds ahail have tw anxiety; 

Naoak, they a^ be saved who have taken ihelter in the PropbeL* 

This hymn is obviously in Guru Nanak's style, and if 
it is a fabrication, it must have been very ingeniously 
effected. 

As to the connection of the Sikh religion with the 
Hinduism of the Vedas, this is explained in Mr. Macaulifle's 
introduction. He there gives a monotheistic hymn from 
the Vedas, which obviously is the basis of Guru Nanak's 
hymn on the Creation; but the identity of Sikhism with 
modern Hinduism is not to be admitted for a*rnoment 

The Sikh is a good soldier, a good husbandman and 
mechanic, simple and trustful when not comipted by Occi¬ 
dental civilization, but he is not usually an astute man of 
the world. Amritsar, the headquarters of the Sikh religion, 
was founded by the Sikhs, and was originally their city; 
but now the Hindus are its richest inhabitants, and dominate 
it with tbeir intelligence and commercial enterprise. The 
Hindu chiefs have generally shown themselves wiser men 
and better administrators than the Sikh nobles. The sad 
instances of the chiefs of Patiala, Faridkoi^and Chicharauli 
dying within short intervals of one another as the result of 
strong drink has not often been paralleled in India, As 
a result of the more regulated lives and better btainess 
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habiu of the Hindus, the Sikhs seek marriage aUiances 
among thent. This leads to a softening of the lines of 
demarcation between the two religions, which is one of the 
causes of the decline of Sikhism. 

Mr. Macauliffe has informed us that his work, which 
must have cost him several thousand pounds and sixteen 
^ars of continuous labour in India, has Been recommended 
to the Indian Government by the Sikhs themselves, by 
foreign savants, and by great military authorities; but he 
has not stated that the Indian Government and the India 
Office have taken no notice whatever of any recommenda¬ 
tions made on his behalf, except that, as we read in the 
Indian newspapers, a sum of Rs. 5,000 has been offered 
him as compensation for all his labours in endeavouring to 
correct the errors of the Government, but which, It has 
transpired, he has no intention whatever of acoepting. 

When the British first gained a footing in India, the 
cardinal principle of their rule was generous toleration 
of indigenous religions. This did not please fanatical 
Christians in England. They contended that it was shame- 
ftil for a highly moral and Christian country like theirs to 
tolerate what they were pleased to call the heathen religions 
of India: and the result was that a resolution was carried in 
the House of Commons about a century granting legal 
lacilitaes tO' persons desirous of remaining in India for the 
purpose of accomplishing religious and moral improvement. 
After the resolution was passed, Christian oaissionaries 
streamed into India from all quarter^ and it began to be 
made a dumping-ground for their variegated tenets and con¬ 
ceptions of Christ's teaching. With few exceptions, all 
men who had bad acquaintance with India opposed the 
resolutioa, but without success, and then a policy of what 
was called " religious neutrality " was forced on. the Indian 
Govemmetrt. By religious neutrality was reaUy meant the 
oeuntenance of. if not open assistafice to, Christian mission¬ 
aries, and total contempt Cor the religions of the people. 
This policy was,, and. ia.still, carried on- bjr. the Indian 
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Goveromenc, though there are not now in this more 
aidvaoced age an^ fanatics in England who make it their 
serious business to enforce it 

When Sir James Lyall established the Khalsa College 
in Amritsar, and when Sir Charles Rivaz a few years ago 
collected twen^^tbree lakhs of rupees for its maintenance, 
there were no denunciations of their conduct made in the 
British Houses of Parliament, nor did the Christian mission¬ 
aries in a body storm Government House at Lahore to 
contend that their special prerogatives had been encroached 
upon. Religious neutrality is now merely an expression 
which dings to the walls of Indian secretariats like the 
bacteria of infectious diseases. W'hen an Indian secretary 
tells his chief that such-and-such an application must be 
refused, because grantbg it would be a breach of religious 
neutrality, the chief accepts the suggestion. It has a ring of 
statesmanship ^^lout it» and the hard-worked secretary saves 
himself the trouble of avoidable labour by the ingenious 
sophistry lurking in the expression. Or, to make a more 
favourable view of the case, the Anglo-Indian officials 
rarely know anything of Indian religions, and are not 
expected or required to know. There is no Oriental 
school in England, as there is in other European countries, 
in which officials proceeding to India can be instructed in 
the great religions of that country and in tbe Itteraturcs 
which appertain to them, and hence the general cootempt 
on the part of British officials for the Indian theologtcal 
systems, which is now bearii^ its bitter fruiu Wbea tbe 
mfasiooafy policy was adopted, it was believed that if the 
British abstained from all support of the Indian religions 
the Induma would in a body embrace Christianity. This 
belief was based on complete ignorance of Hioduiasi and 
Islam ; it has not been jtmihed by results; and tbe ptriicy 
of so-called religious neutrality has landed India in atheism 
and nihilism, the disma^i ^sequences of which must be 
further anarcbrsas and bkttdehed. 

The cnaia points of di&ceooe between the HvmIu and ^ 
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Sikh religions are as follows: The Hindus worship idols 
and believe in incarnations of the Godhead, while the Sikhs 
reprobate all idolatry and believe not in Rama or Krishna 
or any other Hindu incarnation. The three upper classes 
of the Hindus wear sacrificial threads and shave their 
heads. The Sikh teachers laugh at the idea of there being 
any peculiar sanctity in a cotton thread, and it is a religious 
duty of all Sikhs, particularly those who follow the tenth 
Guru, to let their hair grow, and be, as it is called in India, 
sabit surat or with bodies untouched with any cutting 
instruments. The Sikhs maintain that the great prophets 
of old kept their bodies whole. They refer to the oldest 
representations of Moses, Abraham, Socrates, and Christ, 
and assert that a man should not deprive himself of such a 
precious natural boon as his hair. The Hindus very 
generally smoke tobacco, and, when they eat flesh at all, 
they eat what has been killed by Muhammadans. Sikhs, 
on the other hand, most religiously abstain from tobacco, 
which is called by the tenth Guru and his followers the 
** world’s filth.” The Sikhs only eat the flesh of animals 
whose necks have been severed from their bodies with a 
single blow b)' the hands of a Sikh. 

Baba Nanak has left some memorable hymns defending 
the use of flesh meat. The permission to partake of it, and 
the prohibition of tobacco, which is now known in Europe 
to stunt the growth of the male population, have un¬ 
doubtedly tended to make the Sikhs the stalwart and brave 
men that they are—the heroes of many a well-fought field, 
The Hindus may only eat with men of their own caste, 
while the Sikhs may, so far as their sacred books are con¬ 
cerned, eat with persons of all denominations. The Hindus 
may only eat in a fixed place which they have sanctified 
with prayer and the smearing of cow-dung, while the Sikhs 
can eat w'herever and with whatever company they happen 
to be. 

The Hindus worship the cow, while no special sanctity is 
attributed to her in the Sikh sacred writings. The Hindus 
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fast and visit places of pilgrimage ; both these practices are 
reprobated in the Sikh sacred writings. The Hindus 
believe that Brahmans sprang from the bead of the Creator, 
and reverence them accordingly, and, as a corollary to 
this, regard the Brahmanical books and teachings as the 
highest emanations of Divine wisdom. The Sikhs, wlio 
understand their religion, put no faith in the Brahmans, 
their sacred books or their ministrations. The Hindus 
believe that families are rendered impure by births and 
deaths among them, and they pay Brahmans liberally for 
the performance of purificatory rites. The Sikhs ridicule 
the idea of uncleanness being produced by the operation of 
natural causes. The Hindus cannot receive into their 
religion one not bom within the pale of Hinduism, while 
the Sikhs, according to the original design of Baba Nanak, 
and even according to the practice of the tenth Guru, may 
receive men of all castes into their fold. There are, of 
course, great differences of dress, and totally different 
prayers or Divine services for the members of both religions. 

The followers of the tenth Guru of the Sikhs wind their 
long hair round a piece of steel and bind it with a comb. 
They wear a steel bracelet and drawers of a particular 
fashion. These observances distinguish them externally 
from the Hindus. The Hindus have auspicious and in¬ 
auspicious times for marriage. At their celebrations they 
read an account of Shri Krishna's abduction of Rukhmani, 
the betrothed of Sripal. Many other points of difference 
will occur to observant readers who have lived in India. 

In his preface Mr. Macauliffe has enumerated some but 
not all the advantages of the Sikh religion to the State. 
These can only be obtained by an intelligent perusal of the 
whole of his work, and probably that was his deliberate 
intention. If he had given all the political advantages of 
the Sikh religion in his preface, ■ many readers would 
perhaps have thought if .unnecessary to read the wbole.of 
his work, and would thus fail to become acquainted with 
the exalted literature and ethical instructions kA the Gurus. 
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Many of the early Christians assimilated their tenets and 
ceremonials to those of the Jews, from whom they had 
sprung. This is a human tendency which is not difficult to 
understand. The same phenomenon is observable among 
the Sikhs, for since the demise of their Gurus they have 
bad no trustworthy or capable religious guides. Our 
author appears to apprehend chat the Sikh religion must 
ultimately die out if it receives no Government support. 
There is very little probability that any such support will 
be vouchsafed. The high officials of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment know nothing of Sikh literature, and they are, more* 
over, too much obsessed with the bugbear of “ religious 
neutrality” to make aqy moveaient for the support of 
Sikhism. The Indian officials would probably only give 
themselves the trouble of initiating such a movcmant if 
ordered to do so by the English people, supported by 
British and foreign savants. There is no hope that English 
people will ever issue such an order. They are too busy 
with their parochial affairs, and, as has often been remarked, 
interest themselves more in a murder or a football match 
chan in the a&irs of the Indian Empire. And, as to the 
support or suggestions of savants, the Indian Government 
and the India Office can snap their hngers at them as they 
have repeatedly done before. 

If there be ever a movement to support the Sikh religion, 
one of the first measures might be to make Panjabi an 
alternative official language in the Panjah, as recommended 
in the work under review. Though Panjabi is the mother- 
tongue of all natives of the Paiqab, the Muhammadans 
oppose the official use of it through their hatred of the 
Sikhs, but the Muhanunadans have no loem standi in such 
a controversy. It ought not to concern them at all 
Sir Louis Dane, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, is an intelligent man. and has the interests of the 
Sikhs at heart, but, if he wishes to merit their approbation 
in this respect, he must disregard the formal and superficial 
opposition of the Muhammadans. Writing Urdu, even in 
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the very simplest language, would never be sufficient. The 
Sikhs must have an official language written in their own 
religious characters, which would then form a stepping- 
stone to the perusal of their sacred writings. Many 
Hindus in the Panjab are also acquainted with the 
Gurumukhi symbols, and have often felt and expressed 
their delight in perusing the hymns of the holy Gurus, 
which they liken to gems and pearls. 

In the Hindu Puranas it Is stated that Vishnu in the 
Avatar of Buddha withdrew religion from the demons of 
Hindu lore when he plotted their destruction. Some of 
the poUdcal officers who extended the frontiers of the Indian 
Empire might have been capable of Vishnu's diplomacy, but 
we cannot believe that the civil Government, in bringing up 
young Indian chiefs without religion, has acted with the same 
sinister intention. It has been done, we think, in furtherance 
of the policy of “ religious neutrality," and not with the object 
of d^ading and deprivtog young chiefs of their indepen¬ 
dence. In the case of young Sikh wards of the Government 
in paritcdar, we believe the failure of the Government to 
give them religious s^nd moral education is largely due to 
ignorance of their sacred books and of their utility to the 
State. The result has. however, been the same. Most of 
the Sikh principalities are now deprived of their political 
independence on account of the sins of omission or commis¬ 
sion, real or alleged, of their chiefs, caused through defective 
religious and moral education. 

There are now only four Sikh States in the Panjab— 

namely, Patiala, Jind, Nabha, and Faridkot. These are ordi¬ 
narily governed by councils of three—one Sikh, one Mubrnn* 
madaa,and one Hindu. The apparent obieeX of this systemof 
administration has been to secure impartiaHey. The 
tants of the Staten being Sikhs, Muhammadans, and HinduSi 
it was thought that the Sikhs might profitably addreas them¬ 
selves totheSikh member, tbeMuhammadans lo theMobam- 
madan member, and the Hindus to the Hindu mMober. 
This looked weU as a adensifie or meohanical arraageantii. 
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but in practice It has had very serious defects. The Sikh 
member has been generally half a Hindu and not well 
educated. The Muhammadan and Hindu members have 
been better educated, bitterly opposed to Sikhism and its 
followers, and always able to combine against and outvote 
the Sikh member on all important questions. Nor could 
the Muhammadan and Hindu members agree between 
themselves as to the treatment of the State subjects of 
their respective faiths. The Hindu member being a man 
of figures and arithmetic was able to control the hnances; 
and to him, too, was generally entrusted the management 
of the State funds for benefactions and charitable purposes, 
when the Brahmans and other members of his faith were 
filled to repletion, and the interests of Sikhs despised and 
neglected. Administrations thus composed have led to 
divided councils, and practically no State religion has been 
maintained. Sikhism has thus been largely forgotten, and 
in some instances completely obliterated. 

Faridkot has been, until recently, practically governed by 
a Bangali Babu, and its late Raja was, until his premature 
death, surrounded by Hindus who were hostile to his faith. 
In the remaining Sikh States Muhammadan and Brah- 
manical influence has been too potent and aggressive against 
the simplicity and humility of Sikhism. 

The obvious remedy for the present unsatisfactory state 
of things is to appoint, for the future, Sikh ofiicials of 
integrity and ability to high offices in all the Sikh States. 
If the Muhammadan and Hindu inhabitants have not the 
same comforuble privileges as before, they will only share 
the fate of religious minorities in all other countries. Our 
own country is not governed by a council consisting of a 
High Churchman, a Roman Catholic Irish Nationalist, aud 
a Houndsditch Jew. What a happy famUy such a com¬ 
bination would be! Had our country possessed such an 
administration it is obvious that no State religion could be 
maintained. 

A college for the education of Punjab chiefs and nobles 
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was sometime since established tn Lahore. It is now well 
understood by intelligent Sikhs that it U unfitted for the 
education of chiefs and nobles of their faith. Peculiarities 
of dress and Divine service were ordained for Sikhs by their 
Gurus, and Sikhs at the Chiefs’ College would require 
great moral fibre to resist the bantering or derision of their 
schoolmates or avoid contracting a freedom of thought 
which would be fatal to their orthodoxy. Better would it 
be that young Sikhs were educated at the Khalsa College 
in Amritsar, if that institution could be placed under 
proper management, and members of its council who 
were cither corrupt or indifferent to their faith and the 
glorious traditions of their race, removed with a strong hand. 

There is much that the Sikhs themselves could do for 
their religious amelioration. They could, for instance, have 
their Granth Sahib printed or written in separate lines and 
separate words, as all poetry is now printed or written in 
Europe. This would render the great thoughts of thdr 
Gurus more easy of perusal. 

The daily Divine services of the Sikhs are elaborate and 
require leisure for their performance. In the morning they 
repeat the Jo^ji of Guru Nanak and Guru Angad, the 
Hazara dz Shabd both of Guru Nanak and Gum Gobiod 
Singh, the Asa ki War of Guru Nanak and Guru Angad, 
the fapji of Guru Gobind Singh and the Sukhmani of 
Guru Arjan. The last three are rather lengthy and their 
repetition is optional for secular Sikhs. In the evening 
earnest Sikhs repeat the Rakiras, and when the lamps are 
lU the Arati which comprises hymns of Guru N^k and 
some hymns of the Bhagats. At bed-time the Sikhs repea 

the 

An effort may perhaps be some day made by Sikb 
priests to contrive prayers or less lengthy compositKWS for 
morning and evening services. Sevcrtl Sikhs objoa to 
the length of the present ones and shrink fro* theif 
profuseness, and even when they repeat the obligaofy 
texts do so mechanically. j,.- ;; .mibal 
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The Sikh Religion: 

Let the Sikhs reject the ministrations of Brahmans at 
their marriages and have them celebrated by the ceremony 
of Anand, solemnly inaugurated by their third Guru. 
Several decisions of the Panjab Chief Court show that 
ordinary marriages among Sikhs have in every instance 
been treated as binding. 

If some of the political grievances which we have alluded 
to in this review were token up by the Indian National 
Congress their propaganda would receive more sympathy 
and attention from intelligent and welhmeaning Englishmen 
than they do now. 

We are sorry if we should be deemed too pessimistic as to 
the future of the Sikh religion. Oar remarks are the result 
of careful consideration of the subject, and, lideed, all writers 
have given expression to vaticinations simitar to ours. We 
believe that it is God alone who can protect that great 
religion. 

Other circumstances might have occurred which would 
have made the Sikh religion one of the foremost cults of 
the world ; but it is now too late for repentance, nor have 
any Sikhs until quite recently regretted being subject to the 
great country which rules with undisputed sway the Empire 
of India. But let us in return condescend to do some 
justice to those great men, the Sikh Gurus, martyrs, and 
saints, who, undeterred by persecution, devoted their lives 
to the uprooting of hypocrisy and bigotry, who evolved 
the highest and purest ethical system from the corrupt 
morals of their epochs, who foreshadowed the advent of a 
people from beyond the sea to aid them in dethroning the 
tyranny of race, and to reign long in harmony and alliance 
with them. And let us devoutly hope that all their proud 
prophecies in favour of the British may receive due fulfil¬ 
ment. 

The foremost Oriental scholars of the worid have ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the Sikh religion, but they can 
naturally take only an academic interest in it; but to the 
Indian Government it not only presents an academie 
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interest—which perhaps no Intelligent Government may 
altogether despise—but also a deep political interest; for in 
its civil aspect the Sikh religion connotes deep, unquestion¬ 
ing loyalty, and in its military aspect the highest heroism 
and self-sacrifice. 

The Sikhs now number well over two million souls in 
the Panjab alone. The British have some thirty thousand 
of them in our army, for the most part strategically disposed, 
so as to temper or leaven the loyalty of other races. The 
Sikhs thus combine to form cohorts of much greater 
strength and importance than their numerical value would 
seem m indicate. It does not appear rational, much less 
politic, to allow them to lose their distinctive character, to 
revert to gross superstition and social deterioration, and to 
divest themselves of those feelings of loyalty which, in peace 
as well as in war, have made them the mainstay and pride 
of the British Government in India. 

Time was when the Sikhs were most enthusiastic for the 
completioD and success of Mr. Macaulifie's work, but the 
modem, rapidly increasing and-English spirit has wrought 
many changes. The Hinduizing Sikhs of Amritsar, regret¬ 
ful that they have not accomplished the work now sub- 
mined to tbe public, and vainly hoping that they can do 
better themselves, wUl no doubt indulge in hostile criticism; 
but when all the faults of Mr. Macaulifle’s work have been 
exposed to the fullest view that hostile searchlights can 
throw on them, it is believed that, even when India is lost 
to tbe British Crown through the mistaken religious and 
educational policies of its rulers, and through the vindictive, 
malevolent or disloyal interference of certain members of 
the British House of Commons, the Sikhs, who still desire 
to preserve their national faith, can find no fuller of more 
impartial exposition of it than is contained in the presoot 
volumes. 



THE STONE-SCULPTURED TEXTS AND THE 
MANUSCRIPTS OF OLD PERSIA: THEIR 
HARMONY AND AUTHORITY. 

Bv Professor L. Mills, d.d. 

Darios wrote, or commanded his sculptors for Persepulis 
as follows (see for this Inscription, Spiegel, p. 47, Weiss- 
bach and Bang, p. 34, from whom, however, my versions 
differ somewhat): 

The great Auramaida, who is the greatest* of the gods,f 
has made Darius King.—He has delivered the kingdom 
over to him—through the gracious—will of Auramaada is 
Darius King. (Thus) saith Darius the King: This land 
of Persia—which AitramoMda delivered to me, which is 
prosperous,I rich in horses, welI-populated.§ through the 
grace of Auramaxda and through mine,|| Darius the 
King's—fears no ocher (or 'no foe’)—may Auromasda 
grant me aid together with the clan-gods ;—may Aura~ 
tHMtda protect this region from hostile hosts—from 
disastrous years,f from the plotting lie (political intrigue), 
May no (hostile) host approach this region—no disastrous 
years (of drought, famine, or pestilential blight)—no tie 
[that is to say, 'no sinister political agitation*] and this 
Ikvour** 1 beseech of Auramatda —with the c]an-gods.tt 

* There can bt but one “gretteaL” 
t Tbeae godi were inferior, like our trehangala. 
t Hardly nrerely " good ^ or " beandfuL* 

( Very Vedic and very Avestic expreteiont. 

11 Notice this naive apreiNOD. VuhKtk cannot mean here " through 
tbe will of me, King Dariae.” Danoi bad no intsotioo of inptying that 
be bad exercised anyibiug like a Severaign dacreelng *' will ” in this 
instance. He means "active beneficent will* Peritape " gracioaa wiir' 
» better than ’’grace.” Tbe bare word “will'’ it not here adequate. 

IT Bad seaaoDB ai to drought, pestikence, etc. 

ySfom in (hie sense is also a purely Aveatk expreimon m well as 
loacriptional; tbe Vadic^ae has an culir^ different appUcadoa. 

tt He would oeither insuh tbe various dinendug religioaa of bis empire, 
nor would he neglect the minor lubdeides of hit own. Again let us r^l 
there can be fiw/ «w * greatest.” 
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(Thus) saith Darius the King: I am Darius, the great 
King, the King of kings, the King of these numerous 
provinces,* ** the son of Vishtaspat the Achaemenid. 

(Thus) saith Darius the King: Through the gracious 
will of Auranuuda these lands, which I with intimidation 
dominatedt with this Persian host, feared before me: [that 
is, they were politically intimidated]—and they paid me 
tribute [as showing my success in their submissionj 

Darius wrote for Bahistin (Cp. for texts, King and 
Thompson, pp. 70, 71, and W. and B., p. a8); “What 
I have done, I have done in every particular through the 
gracious will of Auranuuda and (all) other gods who 
cxisL"§ 

Therefore Auramasda brought me aid. with (all) the 
other gods who exist, because I was not hostile to him. or 
to the lands—because I was no false political intriguer (lit, 
“no liar”)—no despot—neither I nor my family ; 1 ruled 
according to the rectitude || (of the law)—I favoured those 
who assisted my clans—(ip just return).—and those who 
were hostile I without any fail visited with meet punish¬ 
ment—Thus saith Darius the King: Thou who hereafter 
shall be King—with a man who is a (political) intriguer— 
(a revolutionizer, lit. a liar)—or a positive rebel (?}—make' 
no political compact (lit, “be no friend of his”)—punish 
him with good punishment (if thou thus tbiokest “my land 
shall go unscathed ’’). 

(Thus) saith Darius the King: Thou who hereafter 

* Notice that the word iaky&um aod daky*n&M are ui«d in • “good " 
betv io the Inscripuoo a* in Arcfta, whereas in Vedic idufu hM aa 

** erO ” Tfnii border bittemcn. 

+ Uardb the VUkOst^ of the Goihas. This persoo was, howevoi one 
of the {Kkshatrafava*) of hii eon’s empire, and indeed ia Parthia, 

eastward and ncKtherlf toward Bactna. 

X A ytrj Avestic expression. 

f ArtAMm: so K. and T. for the foTBoal; ropposed aHtk&m. Nolice 
{ho r of arsA confirmiog my suggeitm as to an ania rather than asAa. 

f AAifntAidd^kaoXotieiatnai. iatbe W0*d. _ 

IT From another place. .i« t ? iCfl’ 

'i 
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shul, view this writing, which I have wri.ten-and these 
«« reliefs; destroy then, not-so long as th" 

K^tr u,s V “irt- Drius the 

K.ng. If thou vewest this writing and these sculptures, 
snd dost not destroy them,-but preservest them for me - 
» long as thy family shall Iast,-ti,en may ^.ru««ni.'be 
thy fnend,,^d may thy family be numerous. Live long ; 
and whai thou docst may AaramoMda prosper. "J 

A.^ for his own future tomb at Naksh-l-Pustem near 
he wrote: - A great God is Aurauuseda. who 
made ih» earth and yon heaven,§_who made man-and 
™.n..y (c.v,hsatK,n) for men,-who mmie Darius King- 
he alone kmg of many,-the alone commander of many.|| 

I am Danus 4e great King, the King r,f kings, 

Kmg of the lands of all tribes, and the King of this great 
^ for afar, • the son of VitJSspa, the Achaemenid,-a 
Per.ian,_«>„ of a Persian, Aryan, of Aryan race. Through 
the grata of Auramasda these are the lands which I 
raptured beyond Persia ... I conquered them 
^yond Peraia_I brought them under my authority- 

I -a » a™, i, 

t See at XVI. 75. p. 38, Sp. 

Swhmnm-...„ 

P.L" “><• horn 

eltim. m ■■ emrersa, - "be -awl 
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or sub-kingdoms.) . . . (Thussaitb Darius: "As Aura^ 
niaida viewed this earth ... in war ...(?) be delivered 
it over to ine*=he made me (its) king—I am King. 
Through the gracious will of Auramasda I have settled 
this earth through my throne (or through my govern* 
ment, or * under my throne'; others render ‘ in place,' ‘ to 
rights'ssbut see the same word ‘throne’ just under). 
What I said that was fulhlled, as was my wish.”^ If thus 
thou thinkest; " How mamtfold are the lands which Darius 
the King governed,—then look upon this sculpture which 
bears my throne,—that thou mayest know.—Then shall it 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has 
reached afar ;—then shalt thou koow that the Persian hero 
has fought battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius 
the King: " What I have done, I have done all through 
the gracious will of Auramasda. —Auramasda gave me aid 
till I had completed this work.—May Auramasda protect 
me, and my clan, and this province against . . . hosts (?)k 
For this 1 pray Auramasda, —this may Auramasda afford 
me :—O man, may what is the command of Auramasda be 
to thee acceptable,—let that not be obsolete (or repulsive) 
to thee.—Leave not the right way :%—Sin not.” 

Such are the voices from the stone—if we might be 
allowed so to express ourselves,—but besides these we have 
the book, preserved in its mysterious book-life from tnanu^ 
script to manuscript, and from oral recital to recital;— 
generations of the priests who were its guardians followed 
one upon another and closely;—there was no break, ear 

* RaciU the exprecsioni atuibutcd to Cwus at Em 1 1 **AD tbe 
kinsdocu of the eanh hath tbe Lord tbe God of Heaven (Dona) given 
me.” Tbe terma in Ezra seem to be stereotyped (see them aloo repeatod 
from Cbronicles). and arose from tbe tanne source as tbe eapresoion upon 
the Inscriptiona. l^e ” God of HesTen ” was tbeAiyao Ztew (Hauen- 
God), sod sbowa that Cyras had not yet acc e pted that inreraiw of tbe 
meaning of tbe holy nord Ikve, tbroogb which it bad become is Media 
the name for "demon,” and finally stood nnimrsally in that eeote 
tbroogbout Iran. 

t Notice the repeated asaeitbna as to tbe psaetkal teeok of bie 
administiatioD; that is to say, as to its " succeM.'' They are- by no omids 
wasted words. throne." 

) Notice the very Gaibic expeeasien the right path." 
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was there need for dying men to recite these compositions 
to listening novices;—the venerated words, for the most 
part fixed in metre, were imbedded in the race-life of the 
tribes;—long before the old could die,—and while the 
young matured,—the middle-^ged were there, the race-life 
of the priests was one abiding generation,—and in it the 
Avesta lived, lasting as the rock which itself yields slowly 
to the weather, immovable as the glaciers which stand 
while they advance. As time has worn the race, as the 
mountain streamlet has eaten off some letters, and as, alas ! 
the hammer of the vandal has in places added to the 
injury,—so time has worn the book;—but it lives on in 
noble fragments, the Bible of a remnant, small indeed in 
numbers, but, in some respects, perhaps the first of Asia.— 
We know its contents, and the Inscriptions seem to cite 
them »'* A great God is Auramasda. who made this Earth 
and yon Heaven—who made man and provided civilization 
(or "the amenities of life " for him;—so, as we have seen, 

reads BehistOn,—with constant iteration, like the rest;_ 

and in Yasna I. we have: *’ I announce, and I will com¬ 
plete my Yasna to Abura Mazda the radiant and the 
glorious, the greatest and the best.—who sends us bis joy- 
-treating grace aft?, who has made us, and has fashioned 
us,—who has nourished and protected us ;—who is the 
most bounteous* Spirit, etc. The inscriptions have the 
words “ Vaskna Auramasd&ka " cut again and again upon 
their surface \—they mean through the gracious will of 
Auramaada" (sec above);—and in Yasna XXXI. 15, we 
read of victories even more momentous than those of the 
great Oi^nizer;—" By Thy Sovereign power and grace 
may'st thou make life really progressive—(till perf»:tion 
shall have been gained);—and again, “ Make every deed 
through grace progressive still," etc, through many a 
similar analogy. Notwithstanding a difference in tone 
between the hewn-out sentences and the paper codex, we 
have in both the same gracious God and the same fervent 
faith in Him. 


♦ Other* render "the mo«t holy." 
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THE TIBETAN TRIPITAKA. 

By X. 

Whilx the Scriptures of "Southern” Buddhism, its it is 
called in the West, appear to have deviated little, if at all, 
from the form in which they first came into general use, the 
history of the *' Northern " versions is one of constant accre¬ 
tions. Although, indeed, the Sanskrit text bore a marked 
resemblance to the Pali when originally brought forward at 
the Council of Jalandhar, it was considerably infiated, even 
at that time, by complements supporting the tenets of the 
Mahay&mst party. Adaptations of non>Buddhi8tic ideas 
were thenceforward gradually assimilated, until the doctrines 
of the " Great Vehicle ” (MahiySna) comprised the purely 
Hindu systems of Yoga and T&ntra, an elaborate ritual, 
with litanies and prayers, and an eclectic pantheon, wherein 
deitications of Buddha and of his attributes were to be 
found side by side with such foreign elements as the sun- 
myth Amitabha. 

In the middle of the seventh century, A.D., Tibet em¬ 
braced the " Northern ” creed. The books embodying io. 
were turned into the language of the country, and to this * 
end they were brought together, with scholars callable of 
reading them, from every part of the Mah&yfiiiist world. 
The work was undertaken, in fact, in a systematic and prac* 
tical way that might well serve as a model to certain modern 
translators. Chinese. Nepalese, and Kftshmlrl texts, as 
well as Pali and Sanskrit, had to be dealt Whh. and lire, first 
step taken was to agree upon a uniform series df equi¬ 
valents (or the technical expressions and foreign prc^r 
names in the various originals. Max Muller, who ts 
followed by Rhys Davids and others, vouches for the cor¬ 
rectness of the Tibetan renderings, with which, however, 
commentaries were largely intermingled by the interpreters. 

It is not surprising that all these additions should have 
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transformed the thirty^two volumes of the primitive “Three 
Baskets ” into too volumes in the Tibetan Kangyur. 

The latter are divided as follows: 

1. Hduiba {Discipline). —Here the directions as to educa¬ 
tion, etiquette, etc., are interspersed with JiUakas or birth- 
tales, so that the five books of the original Vinaya Pitaka 
become thirteen. 

2. Ser. phyin {Transcendental Wisdoni). —The abstract 
speculations of the sophistic nihilism, called Prajhu-para- 
mita. the “ Middle Path," are contained in twelve out of 
tweAtyKKie volumes, the remainder being abridgments for 
ihoat who cannot afford to purchase the full text 

l. PkaL chen {the Association ^ Buddhas).-—K deacn{>- 
tioD, in six volumes, of severkl'^uddhas, the degree of chetr 
perfections, etc. 

4. Dken. hrttegs {the Jewel Peak). —An eaumeratioo, to 
six volumes, of the qualities, etc., of Gautama Buddhs. 

5. Mdo {Aphorisms). —This seaion consists of thirty 
volumes. 11 contains 2 70 treatises, 00 astrology, astronomy, 
cosmogony, moral and metaphysical doctrine, law, various 
arts, etc. Other features are, lives of holy personages, 
yerses» and charm& The Dbammapada, the Mah&pari- 
nirv&na, and the Lalica Vistara, are amosg the well-known 
works included in this part. 

6. Mgan. hdes {Entire Deliverance from /Wn).—The 

Mahiparioirvftna. or Great Decease, is here expanded iato 
two volumes. i, 

7. Rgyud{ihe Tiiniras). —^Works on natural phikMophy 
and other subjects, forms of prayer, etc, and treatises on 
the secret doctrines of mystical theology, called Tilatnstn. 
form twenty-two volumes. 

The 100 volumes of the Kangyur are supplemented by 
225 of commentaries. TbeTangyur, as this eoUcctioo is 
called, not only comprises treatises on the maaer contained 
La the canoet, but dissertations 00 rhetoric and logic, on the 
various schools of Buddhist philosophy, and en Sanskm 
gramnjar. :• . 
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In 1731 the first Tibetan edition of the Kangyur, that of 
Narthang, was printed. The letters were carved on wooden 
blocks, and the inner bark of the Daphne cannabina furnished 
raw material for the paper. Later on presses for the sacred 
books were also set up at Der-ge, at Pekin, at Kumbuih 
(for a Mongolian version), and at Punakfaa, in Bhotan. 
There is a copy of the Pekin Kangyur, called the *' red 
edition," at the Bibliothique Nationale, in Paris, and another 
at'the Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg. Two copies of 
the Narthang edition are preserved at the India Office; 
another, recently brought to this country, has a curious 
history. Some months ago the Dalai L&ma went to Pekin 
on an official visit, the first since 1660, taking with him two 
presentation copies to be offered as a tribute at the Celestial 
Court. One of these was duly accepted by the late Em¬ 
press Dowager ; the other, owing apparently to some 
Palace intrigue, remained in the donor’s possession, and be 
was .induced to dispose of it otherwise. This is not as 
surpriaing as it might seem at first sight, since the code, 
which is very bulky, weighs nearly half a ton, and would 
have proved a serious burden on the long journey back 
from Pekin to the heart of Tibet The result, at any rate 
has been the endowment of the West with a notably au¬ 
thentic and pe^^ect copy, which must also, in every other 
respect, have l^n the best obtainable of its kind, as the 
Dalai Lama would hardly have ventured to present any¬ 
thing less satisfactory at Court The acquisition derives 
especial value from the fact that Tibet has once again 
become a land sealed to the foreigner, making it more 
difficult than ever for him to secure its treasures. 

•h ’ 
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THE KERNEL OF BUDDHISM. 

By Reginald George Corbet. 

Although a fleeting enthusiasm may, to a great extent, 
explain the command which many leaders have gained over 
their fellow-men, it is only to sterling gifts that a permanent 
impression upon vast masses can be attributed. 1 he 
founder of a religion, for instance, could hardly have hoped 
to win the esteem of his hearers by means of teaching 
eitbor absurd, or otherwise objectionable, according to con¬ 
temporary standards. 

There is therefore always strong reason to doubt any 
modern interpretation which attributes such teaching to 
him, and to believe that there must be some alternative 
sense more in keeping with the reputation of the speaker. 
The necessary corollary, so obvious chat it scarcely re¬ 
quires to be stated, is chat such a sen^ must be sought for 
by translators. 

Instead of this, it often seems as though they had picked 
out a meaning at random from an assortment available in a 
lexicon, or as though the preference, if any, had been shown 
for the word which could most easily be tortured into 
making nonsense. Thus Europeans have for centuries 
either upheld or assailed the self-contradictory "six days” 
spoken of in their versions of Genesis, oblivious of the (»ct 
chat the Hebrew word “ y 5 m ” also means, and is proved 
by the context to mean in this case, an indefinite period. 

The Buddhist theory of the “skandhas” or "kbandhas,” 
the constituent elements of life, is another of many Eastern 
doctrines to which the same remark applies. A reasonable 
explanation, borne out both by primeval texts and by the 
highest Oriental authorities of our day, can be given of the 
terms used ; but this is not the one which has found favour 
in the West. The latter version, as recently summarized, 
makes the individual merely "a combination of faculties 
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and characters,” bereft of all that is substantial; and a com¬ 
prehensible hypothesis has thus been turned into a tissue 
of absurdities. 

Several circumstances aggravate the offence in the present 
instance. In the first place, Buddha had received the best 
education obtainable in his time, and his attainments com¬ 
prised a thorough knowledge of metaphysics. Now, whilst 
a person ignorant of a science may confuse its terms, the 
adept cannot do so; and it is, accordingly, inconceivable 
that Buddha, who knew that accidents must be inherent in 
a substance in order to possess any reality at all, should 
have attributed to them a septarate existence, which, to a 
philosopher like himself, would have involved a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. 

The impossibility is the greater in one who even went so 
far as to argue from that very distinction between substance 
and accident, usually associated by Occidentals with the 
” categories ” of Aristotle—a fact which throws further light, 
by the way, upon the extraordinary likeness between them 
and the “padarchas” of Kan&da, by suggesting a common 
origin in earlier times. Dissatisfied, says Asvaghosha, 
with the teaching of Ar&daand Udraka, Buddha expounded 
his own, and he began by defining the distinction between 
the thing and its quality. These, he said, were not actually 
divisible, but were merely separable mentally ; heat, for 
instance, although different from fire " in idea,” could not 
be removed from it. 

It would appear from the context that, while the distinc¬ 
tion itself cannot be attributed to him, but had already 
gained currency among the literate, he was the first thus M 
analyze it And this alone amply shows that he bad a 
thorough grasp of the subject. 

However, even if be had been capable of taking quality 
for what is essential, he surely could not have doite so 
without making himself the laughing-stock of those around 
him. It was not the unuught alone, indeed, with whom he 
came in contact; be frequently bad to measure BW<M‘ds 


y x 
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with subtle Brahmin dialecticians, who would have hastened 
to make the most of such an excellent opportunityof bring¬ 
ing their assailant Into disrepute. For this reason his 
replies are adapted to two sets of inquiries. It was foreign 
to bis purpose to elaborate the intellectual bases of his 
system; he was chiefly concerned with the moral aspect, 
and he therefore confined himself to giving his disciples 
answers in keeping with their usually artless questions, at 
the same time taking occasion to discourage in them specu¬ 
lation as to the abstract and insisting that they should 
rather busy themselves with the acquisition of concrete 
virtue. His attitude towards them recalls the “ malo sentire 
contritionem, quam scire cjas definhioncm " of the “ Imita¬ 
tion of Christ'' In dealing with Brahmins, on the other 
hand, he was always careful so to answer as to afford them 
no opportunity of putting him in the wrong. 

It is surprising to find these facts consistently ignored, 
and to see one modern writer after another, in spite of 
lexicographers, father upon Buddha an incongruous jumble 
of subjectless attributes, as unthinkable as a suit of clothes 
walking about without a wearer. 

A "consciousness " is joined to the perceptions, sensations, 
•asiA pre^spositions connected with a non-existing mind, and 
to the shape, form, or figure, of a non-existing body, the 
whole making up a man more ludicrous than the "feither- 
less biped ” of ancient Greece. Some Western authors 
prefer to endow the mindless with discrimination, mental 
power, abstract ideas, or mental qualities, and the bodiless 
with outward form, material qualities, or material form^ 
ringingfurtber changes in this invertebrate chimera with the 
aid of confections, conformations, etc.; but such words 
always denote accidents, acts, or forces, not a substance or 
any substantial element 

Was such really Buddha's teaching, or was It attribueed 
to him by subsequent commentators or adversaries? The 
question may perhaps best be solved by examining the 
original words used by him. 
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The favourite modern renderlog of vthnaiictm is '‘con¬ 
sciousness,” to which, if used metonymically for the con¬ 
scious subject—for that which, as Manu has it, “ possesses 
the function of self-consciousness ”—there could be no pos¬ 
sible objection. But it is evident, from numerous passages 
in European works treating of Buddhism, that the faculty 
itself is meant. Now it is hardly necessary to point out 
that words abound in every language, including English, 
capable of being interpreted in different ways ; and that this 
is true, even to a greater extent, of Oriental tongues Thus, 
although vinnSnam may certainly be translated thought, 
consciousness, Itnosvledge or intelligence, this does not prevent 
it from also being a synonym for mano and cittam, and, as 
such, meaning the mind, or, as Childers puts it, “ the 
thinking part of the individual.” Of this we are told that 
it originates, dominates, and constitutes— cf. Cicero's " Mens 
cujusque, is esc quUque"—so much so that the existence of 
the complete entity is attributed to it [viHfiClna^paccaya 
MdmatH/am) and ceases with its disappearance (viAfiawssa 
nirodkena ettk stam uparujjkati). It will be seen that it 
performs the function of the active essential principle, the 
prine^ium quo, which Aristotle knew as J 2 o« or and 
Thomas of Aquin as “forma." 

That this notion was not unfamiliar to the Eastern mind, 
by the way, is shown by the fact that Indians also ex¬ 
pressed the pristcipium quo by the word “ dharma," of wbkh 
Burnouf says; “ II faut entendre par dharma ce qui fait 
qu'une chose est ce qu'elle est, ce qui conscitue sa natuW 
propre,” while Max Muller adds that “ etymologically the 
Latin for-ma expresses the same general idea which was 
expressed by dhar-ma." 

The prmcipium quod, the corresponding passive principle, 
the vXq of Aristotle, and the materia of the Aqainate, is 
represented by “ rtlpaa." This word, again, has a 
of meanings, Lacludiog sht^, form, or J^re, image and 
representation / but it stands, also, for the bodyi and is 
thus understood by De Alwus. 
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The union of the two essential elements, (ISoc and SXir, 
necessarily brings about the existence of the compound; 
and, as the virHianam. or tl&c. gives the united matter its 
specific name, the active factor is called ndmam —which 
means *■ form ” and “ essence," however, as well as “ name ” 

4 nd the joint existence ndmarUpam. Of this substance not 
only its inherent powers and accidents can be predicated, but 
also all mental conceptions having a concrete correlative in 
the subject. And thus even "consciousness” or "abstract 
ideas” find a place, though not that invented for them by 
Western commentators. Such conceptions, indeed, differ 
completely from the five skandhas, or constituent elements, 
which are made up of the two substantial components, ilSoc 
(vififi&nam) and (rnpam), and the three integrant facul¬ 
ties, called by De Alwis, with Gogeriey and Max Mutlcr, 
sensation (vedani), perception (sahhi), and thought (tafi- 
khira). As in Western metaphysics, again, we find imma¬ 
terial substances from which the passive element, rUpam, 
or »A«, is absent. 

This explanation of Buddha's system seems so very 
obvious that the writer fails to understand why, so far as 
he is aware, it has never been put forward. Perhaps the 
reason is that atomism has ruled unchallenged in the schools 
during recent times, and that the idea of having recourse 
to anyone so obsolete as Aristotle never occurred to modem 
authorities. The atomism of the Buddhists themselves 
need not be taken into account in this connection, since it 
does not go back to primitive times. 

The five " skandhas ” have a natural affinity for each 
other, reminding one of that, fw instance, which potassium 
and sodium have for oxygen. Hence, when the " form ” 
{»i8oc) is tom from " matter" (vXs) “by death, this affinity 
makes it pass, like a fiame from the wick of an expiring 
lamp to one freshly lit from it, into other "matter,” and 
combine with this to constitute a new being, completed by 
the accession of the three inherent " skandhas ".—sensation, 
perception, and thought. The counterpart of rfjis doctrine 
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In Western metaphysics is that “ matter " and " form ” in 
mao, usually called “body” and “soul,” abhor separation, 
and arc endowed with an essential impulse to recombine. 
The new substance, according to Buddha, is the same, yet 
not the same; a perfectly comprehensible saying when it 
is considered that, whatever may remain of the parts—and 
it is difficult to gather how far they are transformed—the 
whole has been altered. 

Hence there cannot be an “Ego” independent of, and 
surviving, the combination; the " Ego,” like a chariot or 
any other object, is only entitled to its name when all its con¬ 
stituents are united, and a fresh union of parts docs not carry 
on the identity of the compound. A medal, if melted and 
struck again, would be a different medal, even if its material 
and the rest of its components were the same as before. 
A certain connection with the past is preserved, however; 
the new being experiences the effects of its predecessor's 
acts, much as the short-weight or other characteristics of 
the first medal might be transmitted to the second. 

1 ndeed, adopting from his H indu predecessors the doctrine 
that a naan shall reap as he sows (Karma), Buddha, like 
them, made the new fusion depend upon the actions that had 
gone before, and upon the resulting affinities or tendencies. 
These were as fuel, he taught, that attracted the dame; 
hence, by eliminating this oil of earthly desire, nothing was 
left to keep the flame alighL Its repeated pass^e from 
wick to wick must cease, and be succeeded by extinction. 
This doctrine may be further explained by means of-the 
cognate “ Chain of Causation,” whose genesis, however, 
must first be considered. 

It was only to be expected that Buddha, born and bred 
a Hindu, and breathing an atmosphere of Hinduism, sboald 
have been imbued with Hindu ideas > and we accordingly 
see him incorporating "Karma” and transmigration* with 
hardly any appreciable difference, into his system. He 
appears to be indebted to the same source for his view 
as to the origin of all perishable existence; for, while the 
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followers of the Veda ascribed it to the endowment of 
“illusion” (MSy2) with a subjective reality," he himself, 
talcing the same notion of error as his starting-point, 
preferred to make it consist in ignorance (Avijj&) of his 
teaching. This alternative idea of ignorance as a means 
of creation, which even found its way into the Mahdbharata, 
was also one with which India was familiar; the variant 
was therefore easy for her to assimilate, and it appeared 
to her in an entirely diflereot light from that in which 
Europeans would regard the proposition that ignorance 
is a productive cause. Yet this is exactly what Buddha 
says—nay, the plural (sahkh 2 r&), by which he designates 
the effect of ignorance, embraces every conceivable imper¬ 
manent form of existence. 

Like the Mah&bh&rata, which places mind (viAninam) 
immediately after the original element in the chain of 
existence, Buddha makes the mind spring forth next; then 
come, each in turn, the composito formed by mind and 
matter (n&marQpam); the stnsos belonging to the body 
(aaUyatanam); their conUut with eternal objects (phasso); 
the resulting stmations (vedani); the dtsiros awakened by 
the latter (tanh&); the craving (upidSnam) consequent upon 
desire; the coniimuatum of oxistosuo (bhavo) brought about 
by the hankering after its pleasures; the robirtk (jiti) 
entailed by the transient nature of the existence craved for, 
and the cUcay and death (jar&raaranam) necessarily con¬ 
sequent upon rebirth. On the other hand, the complete 
extirpation of ignorance, the hrst link in this chain, would 
cause all the others to pass away, and thus bring about the 
extinction of all imperfect existence, breaking up the 
“ Wheel of Life,” as the chain is also called. Buddha 
gives an alternative account of the process: suffering, which 
attends life from hrst to last, is due to the desire to live for 

* This dogma Andi a pantlel in the explanadon, given by Weetero 
owtaphytica, that time ta a “ moving oo«* («ai*r jhtvu), a )ioe each of 
whose points is on^ real when it coiacidea wufa tba “ssotbnhea now” 
nont i/Mu) eternity, which conaiiu of a solitary iadivUibla iostaat* 
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the enjoyment of self. This desire is eliminated when 
truth, dispelling ignorance and conquering self, makes 
performance of duty, in each of its eight forms, the sole 
aim in life. 

The state of emancipation, the much discussed “ Nirvana," 
is reached by several stages, which, according to individual 
dispositions, may be passed through within a lifetime or 
may occupy untold sons. First the ascetic conquers passion, 
and thus obtains immunity from punishment (sotapatti); 
next he is exempted from being reborn more than once 
(sakadagamiphalam); then from all liability whatsoever to 
rebirth (anagamiphalam), and at length he attains to the 
preliminary “Nirvana,” the beatitude of the Arahat, in 
whom passion is wholly extinct. It is to Arahatship that 
such phrases as the place of bliss, the home of ease, the 
holy city, the harbour of refuge, or the cool cave are under¬ 
stood to apply. All these steps belong to morul life ; they 
are followed by the final “ Nirvana,” which wkes place at 
death. 

Buddha said nothing with regard to the supreme con¬ 
summation, except that it would mean complete freedom 
from every form of transient existence; which is inevitably 
bound up, if only by reason of its precariousness, with anxiety 
and suffering. At the same time he categorically refused 
to give a definition, or even the most superficial description, 
of anything outside the region of terminable life, confining 
himself to negations the moment be encountered infinity, 
as the Brahmins had done before him, and as we ourselves, 
in such words as inertait, endUsSt immortal, immaieruU, 
immtasurabU and the like, do to this day. 

When urged by Milukya, for instance, to explain whether 
tbe Perfect One does or does not live on beyond death, 
Buddha’s only reply was that he had never undertaken to 
make any statement on the point, and chat the knowledge 
was unnecessary to progress in holiness. This appears to 
have been his constant attitude. Some stories, indeed, 
make him speak positively of immortality, but they are 
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open to suspicion. His early followers, on the other hand, 
by no means understood him to teach that he " who has 
lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and does not 
exist after death”;'for they condemned this belief as a 
wicked error, and left no stone unturned until they had 
induced the author of the heresy, YSmaka, to recant. 
They believed Buddha to have left Nirv&na undefined, and 
they had an adequate reason to give for his doing so; this 
state, the nun KhemS explained to the King of Kosala, 
could not be gauged by the standards of the corporeal 
world, being " immeasurable and unfathomable as the great 
ocean.” 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 

By C. M. Salwev, 

No. XIII—DANCING AS A RELIGIOUS MANIFESTATION. 

When the Island Empire of Japan was wrapped in all its 
mystic sweetness of an individual and exclusive land, many 
beautiful ceremonials were conducted, and traditions estab¬ 
lished, by prince and peasant. The fierce tide of modem 
civilization, which has inundated the fair country like a 
seismic wave, has not yet swept away all that which in the 
past made happiness for the people. The refinement of 
the ceremonials participated in by the Japanese prove that 
however barbaric some of their social customs may be con¬ 
sidered, there existed a simplicity of life and a steadfast 
belief in some great dominant religious influence, which 
balanced the fiercer side of their nature. This has left its 
indelible impress upon the pages of Japan's remarkable 
history. 

The art of dancing in Japan is immemorially old. The 
grace with which it Is demonstrated, even to this present 
day, is universally acknowledged by ail who study and 
witness a performance carried out according to ancient rules. 

As far as we yet know, the origin of dancing dates from 
the commencement of their history. Out of that uncertain 
era a luminous all-powerful deity, the Amaterasu, the Sun 
Goddess, gleams as the central figure, whose existence 
foirms the rivet from whence history has radiated. Of the 
origin of the race we know but little, but there runs through 
all the traditional pages of the past a fact which may have 
been overlooked, but one of much importance, wherein it 
may be clearly seen that, in the commingling of many raoes, 
of which this nation is supposed to be derived, there must 
have been some gentle Mood, as well as barbaric inloakNA, 
that instilled instincts and predilecctons for refined aits,'aiid 
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that these instincts grew and flourished from the commence* 
ment of the nation's story, all through the ages and their 
varied vicissitudes. 

We know nothing concerning Japan prior to the appear* 
ance of the Sun Goddess and the account of the creation 
of the Everlasting Great Empire. The records of these 
traditions were not made known until the year 660 a.d. 
It is stated that when ,the goddess withdrew herself into a 
cave, during a fit of displeasure, and by her temporary 
withdrawal from her surroundings plunged the world into 
darkness, she was allured from her self-imprisonment by 
the power of dancing I Usumd, the mirthful maiden 
goddess, assisted by 800 myriad dekies, made muak till 
the very heavens shook as if indueoced by thunder. 
Usumd finally stood upon a drum and danced, tying up 
with cords the long folds of her sleeves. Her 
pleased the gods to such an extent that again the heavens 
were moved, for the gods laughed with joy. 

To this day, before the peasants begin their dances, like 
Uzum 4 , they tie back with cords the long sleeves of their 
kimono, and that, in order to ward off evil from without, the 
skimegawa. or counterpart of the rope made of straw, and 
used to prevent the Sun Goddess re-entering the cave, is 
found in constant use. Even little children will tie these 
ropes before the limit of their playground, to ward off 
the evil influence of accidents or failures in their games 
during dancing or playing. 

It is curious, when comparing the customs of nations, we 
find similarity of ideas existing with people the commence* 
ment of whose history is said to be centuries apart 
Dancing has been consecrated to religious service by many 
nations, but perhaps nowhere so much as in Japan has it 
been carried to such an extent of perfection or reverence. 
There is no doubt much attention was paid to its institution 
by people piously inclined. 

The sacred dances of the Romans were &<uq 

those of the Greeks, which were supposed to be 
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by Orpheus. Ac festivals of religious importance Roman 
dancing formed an interesting feature. The ancient 
Egyptians were likewise accomplished in this art, and 
performed religious manifestations at funerals. Egyptians 
sometimes danced like the Greeks of both sexes, unclothed; 
they also wrestled together in a state of nudity. This was 
because the beauty of the human form appealed to their 
artistic minds. To them the beauty of the human form, in 
the perfection of youth and manhood, far outweighed 
beauty of features or loveliness of expression. 

The Japanese dancers, unlike the Greeks and Romans, 
did not exhibit bare nether limbs : they did not even don 
flowing ample garments, or semi-transparent fabrics. The 
women who took part in religious ceremonies wore dresses 
chat were wadded throughout with a view of concealing 
the figure as much as possible. Rich brocades, heavily 
embroidered ; costly velvet dresses trailing on the ground, 
held down by heavy linings to conceal the feet and ankles ; 
and long sleeves falling over the hands, were worn. These 
costumes required much study to manipulate, for the system 
upon which perfection depended was in the waving of the 
arms, the swinging of the body, as well as by step-dancing 
and the beating of time gently by the feet, or by the 
curving of the limbs. Slowness of action marked the 
occasion; devoutness was expressed by moving in concert 
with a number of performers, each imitating with exact 
precision of companionship the undulating dreamy swing 
of a little fan, a rattle, or a branch of a sacred tree or shrub. 
Each performer prostrated herself in an attirude of exact 
tflmflicude to her companion, reverent to the highestdegiee, 
sBent, and soggesrive of a sightless faith in thing) unseea, 
yet present. AH this goes to prove that perhaps, afteridl. 
the Japanese understood the arc in its truest sense, hi a 
more rellgrous manif^acton than any other natkm I Un¬ 
changed in the hearts of many is all the sweet pest, that 
naticmal religious infloence of ancestral worship whose 
records are unwrrrten, whose tenets Westeiwa cannot 
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fathom, cannot learn for want of written knowledge. This 
lives alone in the hearts of the people, influencing their lives 
as a living faith. A creed that does not alone centre in 
any special god or deity, but in that crowd of honoured 
dead whose deeds exist and make the spiritual life of 
striving millions more livable as time goes on and changes 
All their land with the spirit of unrest. 

Dances of a religious character are carried out to this 
day in the temple grounds of Nara and Isd. The Kagura 
are supposed to embody the same dance as that which 
eflectiveJy recalled the Sun Goddess to reilluminate the 
universe. Religious demonstrations of this order were 
conducted by priests, priestesses, and children: the priests 
commencing the ceremony with the use of musical insirU' 
ments, consisting of drums, flutes, cymbals, and pieces of 
wood stacked together. The music was slow and solemn, 
and the performers traversed the floors of the temple with 
deliberate and measured steps of a slight dancing move¬ 
ment. After this they prostrated themselves before little 
altars, portraying sentiments of deep humility. Dancing of 
a most dignified and devout nature alternated each silent 
prostration, which was sustained for a prescribed limit of 
time. The signal for each phase in the ceremony was 
understood by the note of music on the musical instrument 
given and used by the priests. Intense silence at intervals 
was observed, and the stillness as of death on the part of 
the performers marked the solemnity of the occasion. 
Sometimes after these religious observances a sacrament 
followed, in which wine was partaken of by the dancers. 

It was offered in small shallow unglazed earthen saucers, 
like those still used on the alura at the Bon Festival. 
These earthen saucers, which were handed round on white 
wooden trays of traditional purity and simplicity of design, 
are still procurable. They set forth the ancient origin of 
Shinto cults. They can be purchased in this twentieth 
century on certain days of the year as exact copies of those 
which were used or made perhaps 3,000 years ago. 
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Sistrums, rattles, and strange hour-|rIass-shaped drums 
can also be found and purchased in the obscure districts 
which have not yet discarded ancient customs, for the 
archaic primeval ceremonies carried on through 
ages show how firm a hold in the minds of the sons of 
the soil is the undying fidelity and faith in things not seen 
and yet believed. 

The dance above described is only one form of a 
religious nature; others exist equally deserving of com¬ 
ments. Nothing is said to exceed the solemnity oi the 
Bon Odori, or dance in honour of the souls of the Blessed 
Dead. This dance terminates the most beautiful and 
touching festivals still annually held in certain districts of 
Japan on July 13, 14, and 15. of which an account has 
already appeared in the pages of this journal* under the 
title of Bom Matsuri. Bon Odori is more generally 
observed in the eastern provinces of Echigo, Echien, and 
Hida; but the details are varied in different districts in 
these respects, firstly, in that the songs that are sung are of 
di6rerent words; and secondly, that the musical instruments 
that arc selected vary. The origin of this dance is as 
follows: Dai Mokenren, a disciple of Buddha, was per¬ 
mitted to visit the place where souls suffered hunger for 
sins committed in a previous state of incarnation. He 
found his grandmother suffering hunger for refusing to give 
food to a wandering priest during her lifetime. When 
Mokenren set food before her it turned into a dish of fire. 
He confided his grief to Buddha, who graciously com¬ 
manded him to feed the souls of priests of all countries on 
the 15th day of the 7th month. This act of piety aocotn- 
plished, secured for Mokenren’s parent release from 
hunger, and her ^irit found rest from the 
torment that bad long afflicted the absent and beloved 
relative. 

In some places where this religious dance is carried out, 

* Bonku « Bom Matturi, s Fettival ia bonoot of the Dead, Ifo. *0, 
▼ol. X, by C* M. Salwey. ..y. 
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the dancers wear the Amagasa on their heads: the 
Amagasa is a hat made of braid work; in other districts 
they merely cover their hair over with a towel, and don the 
Yukata, a costume of a light material. The musical instru¬ 
ments selected for the occasion are the Samisen or three- 
stringed lute, bells, drums, and the Ho-shi-gi, which is 
composed of blocks of wood strung together and struck or 
clapped against one another at intervals. 

In the province of Hida they use all three instruments, 
also fancy dresses in which those who participate in the 
dance impersonate priests, Chinese, and even Europeans. 
They also gird up with a Tasuki, or sleeve cord, the long 
sleeves of their kimono, in order to leave the anna free for 
action. 

The dance in honour of the Blessed Dead b^ns at an 
early hour in the summer evening and lasts until midnight. 
Men, women, and children take part in the performance. 
It is carried out chiefly by pea.sants, who pay the greatest 
attention to all the traditional phases of this beautiful and 
remarkable remembrance of the departed and beloved spirits. 
The site selected for this ancient ceremonial is some 
convenient spot near a village, or even the principal street 
m the village itself; often it is chosen near the cemetery in 
order that the close proximity to the graveyard may give 
solemnity to the observance; also that the living per¬ 
formers may remember that those sleeping beneath the 
moss-grown stones of the quiet bakaba were once per¬ 
formers themselves in this sacred rite, and that they, the 
living, are carrying on the traditions that were taught by 
the detul, and handed on from one generation after another. 

When the site has been determined upon, two bamboo 
poles are flm^y fixed m The ground, upon which to support 
lanterns of many shapes and colours. These mark d)e 
centre of the space round which the performers are to 
wheel, and move, with slow and rhythmic steps. A stand is 
also provided for the muskiaas, elevated from the ground 
about six feet; above that a platform is raised, of sofifi^ieat 
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area to accommodate the musicians, and enable them to 
move about and change places when required to do so 
during certain intervals and changes in the performance. 

The Bon dance tells of an extremely ancient origin. 
The dreamy gracefulness, the waving of arms, the postur¬ 
ing of feet, accompanied by the sweet singing of the young 
dancers of both sexes, recalls a primeval simplicity. The 
spectacle is entirely befitting the solemn joy that peace and 
rest are being experienced by the Souls of the Dead. 

Many dancers dance at the same time, not as with us in 
couples, but each alone makes part of that weirdly bewitch¬ 
ing company. Each imitates the other’s action in the 
gliding of the feet, the waving of the arms, the upward lift¬ 
ing of the hands, the downward bending of the palms— 
that gesture of welcome suggested by the swaying of the 
pine branches learnt from Nature's divinely-caught action j 
that welcome full of silent and prayerful entreaty, chat the 
spirits they have been to visit will still linger awhile before 
they repass into the Land of Peace—the unknown land 
beyond the seas—for whose return these waving arms and 
loving hands have already woven little boats of straw, 
replete with the rods of incense, awaiting the returning tide 
to bear their honoured and beloved guests safely on their 
way across the treacherous sea. 

All is bushed, save the music within the prescribed 
circle of space; the spectators respond to the silence and 
remain in fixed attention, fascinated by the spectacle so 
truly Oriental, belonging to ages out of whose distance 
and dimness some mysterious spell seems to emanate, 
soroeching, as Lafeadio Hearn describes, as " belonging 
to the unrecorded beginnings of this Oriental life, to the 
crepuscular Kamryo itself, to the magical age of ife 
gods; a symbolism of motion whereof the meaning has 
been forgotten for innumerable years.”*' j 

All Japanese dancing ifr aoctem liotea was alow and 

* "Glimpse* of Unfamiliar Japan," by Laftadlo Hearn, *CJ. i. Oagootl, 
MeUvatne mi Co., Albeoafie SUwcL • d' 
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deliberate to the highest degree—at least, chat form of 
dancing which was demonstrated for religious interpretation. 

The Nd dances were instituted in the fourteenth century. 
They were acted in Shinto shrines, hrst at Isd, then at Omf, 
Tamba, and afterwards at.Nara, the chief centres of Shinto 
worship. At first they were also of a silent nature, grave 
and highly decorous. Then a change came, for it was soon 
apparent what a powerful medium they could become for 
conveying poetic expressions. In course of time priests 
were allowed to chant and recite from the ancient literature 
while they were being performed. The N6 were a series 
of plays 335 number. They were acted in sets, each 
taking about one hour to perform. Hideyoshi was a great 
patron of these performuices, and is said to have taken 
part in them himself. These plays treated of piety, devotion, 
martial enthusiasm, fidelity, and many other excellent traits 
of national character that it was necessary to sustain and 
arouse. Loyalty and filial duty were treated with delicate 
feeling. Religion was the governing spirit, poetry the 
next, followed on by duty and morality. These representa- 
uons embraced a mine of legendary lore of quaint fantastic 
sentiments — legends that have been retranslated many 
limes by various linguists, wherein the true spirit of the 
age has been preserved for many generations to imitate. 
We do not find that any of these plays were written after 
the sixteenth century. 

They were not for the people, but for the aristocracy of 
japan—in fact, it was the only form of stage representation 
that was attended by the upper classes. Through this 
medium they learnt the history of their land, the prowess 
of their forefathers, the deeds of hercNsm of the deified 
ancestors of their worship. In the homes of the Daimios 
a platform was generally erected for the exhibition of 
certain performances. There was no stage frippery; the 
stage was of plain, unvarnished white wood, unpainted or 
decorated in any way whatever. A solitary pine-tree, con¬ 
ventionally treated, made the background. Chorus and 
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orchestra were accommodated on one side. Masks were 
worn. Some of these, though fine works of art. and very 
beautiful, were also hideous in the extreme—almost terrifying 
—monsters, demons, fearsome-looking, uncanny creatures, 
carved with cunning subtleness. Many of these still exist, 
to the delight of collectors. The NiO Kings, with their 
wrathful and avenging looks, were found among the 
carved masks used at the NO drama. These masks, 
besides being treated to denote ferocity by the deep lines, 
and upon the visage and eyeballs starting from their 
sockets, were supplied with fine red and black lacquer, 
which emphasized all their menacing aspect. This was the 
original study of these avenging kings, and even after the 
masks were no longer carved these giant guardians of 
temples ever assumed ferocious characteristics. Grotesque* 
ness and a display of fierce nature gave to the glyptic an 
of Japan a touch of genius and a stamp of lifelikeness that 
Will ever give to the Japanese carvers’ powers a place 
among the triumphs of the past that in these later days has 
never been attained. 

The No dance being of a religious character, more 
action than words individualized its performance. The 
short epic poems are very sweet; a pathos runs through 
many of them of the sadness and sweetness of a poet’s 
mind. 

So much was expressed by gesture rather than by 
words. Semi-articulate sounds interpreted the spirit that 
flowed through the drama. Like their pictures, which are 
full of imagery, full of suggestivenesa, of rising tides and 
coining storms, of winding rivers and storm-tossed rushes, 
so this Nd dance expressed Nature's sweetest harmonies, 
sweetest messages — the sobbing of the wind among 
bending branches, the trickling of water over river-stones, 
the vibrations of temple-bells across a breadth of undulating 
land, the flapping of the wings of sea-birds traversing over 
seas, and within it all. like a breadth of brocade, ran the 
golden thread of religious aspirations, weaving round the 

Z 2 
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listeners that magic web of fate which drew them on to 
listen and learn, to wait and watch, to suffer and to dare 
when, in after-life, the proud moment for conquest came 
over their own hearts, or over the wills and passions of 
others with whom they would have to play out the battle 
of life. “ Such dim utterances, echoed from the eternal 
melody of silence, may seem to the ignorant curious or 
barbaric. But there can be little doubt that they constitute 
the insignia of a great art”* 

The dances witnessed in modern times arc, it can be 
easily understood, not of this nature. The geisha of 
to-day dance to please the eyes of foreigners, as they 
danced in the past to delight the travellers of their own 
country. Religion did not enter into the program of the 
an of pleasing which was the training of this panicular 
class of society, but the dancing-girls of ancient limes 
exhibited much grace and feeling : they performed with 
measured steps and stately mien. They wore robes of 
costly material, and were clad in splendid attire. They 
were called into the service of princes, and often used 
swords, which they poised and cleverly manipulated 
during their performance. Every pleasure had its purpase. 
Dancing was no mere senseless arabesque, it was a means 
of conveying literature, symbolism, and religion to the 
minds of the witnesses. It received the encouragement of 
princes, because, as I have stated before, the aristocracy 
never frequented theatres, unless in di^uise. They main¬ 
tained their own troops and performers at their oum expense; 
but, as this monograph only Is to treat of religious dances, 
descriptions of other forms for pleasure and amusement 
must be reserved for some future occasion. 

* " Ideals of the East,** by K. Ohakun. John Munaf, Albemarle 
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THE EMPEROR BABAR AND THE HISTORIAN 
KHWAND AMIR. 

By H. Beveridge. 

A COMPARISON of Bsbar's Memoirs with K,hwind Amirs 
HabIbu-s-Siyar, or “Friend of Biographers.” raises an 
interesting question. Both works give details about 
Bftbar, his father, and his father's brothers, and the two 
accounts resemble each other so closely that it seems almost 
impossible to doubt that either one has been copied from 
the other, or they are both derived from a common source, 
Bsbar’s Memoirs are written in TurkI, and the Habib is in 
Persian, but, aUowing for this difference, the phrasing is in 
several places the same, and the names of wives and 
children and of servants ofwn follow in the same order. 

I have discussed this point already in the Asiaiu Quarttriy 
Havietp for January, 1906, and must refer to it for instances 
of parallel passages; but now that I have studied the matter 
more closely, it is necessary to say something more, and to 
give reasons for a change of view. 

The impression now made upon me is that Khwftnd 
Amir got bis information from Shaitt Zaio,. who was 
BS-bar’s secretary and historiographer. Khwaod Amir was 
innmate with Shai^ ZaUi, and at the end of his. first 
volume vhe pays him extravagant compliments, whidt seem 
to indicate that he was under literary obUgaaoos to^hhn. 
Shat^ Zain was the grandson of the saint S. Zainutd^ttoi 
Khwift. His Jtwocher. Noni.d.din, died at Kab<d in 
Bihar’s service in 928 ^1522), and he himself was th^c in 
Babar’s employ in 929. “ He secms'to have abepn^nied 
Babar to India, and he died there duiwg ths ,r«lgn^, 4 f 
HumSyflo in 94O (t533-34)^;-AccortUi^ 

(Ranking's translation,-448) te traiislimtd B 4 l«PalIW 9 dirt 
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into Persian, and it would seem from iiid., p. 611, and 
Rieu, 926^ that this was a different work from bis account 
of the conquest of India. I do not think that Khwand 
Amir had access to B&bars Turld Memoirs. I chink that 
if Bibar had shown them to him, or he had otherwise seen 
them, he would have mentioned the fact, and he would 
also not have deviated from the statements in the Memoirs 
as he has done'in one or two instances.* But he must 
have heard that Bibar was engaged in writing his Memoirs, 
and he had ample opportunities of obtaining information 
about B&bar from S. Zain. He may also have seen his 
Persian translation, if it was then in existence. Khwind 
Amir was a Herat man, and it is rather unlikely that if he 
had seen the original TurkI of the Memoirs, he would have 
been able to read it. 

Khwind Amir began bis ^ablbu-s-Siyar, or " Friend of 
Biographers,” in 927 (1521) and finished it in 93a Two 
chronograms show this, and the fact that he did not carry 
down his history of Shlh Ismiil's reign to the death of that 
sovereign is strong evidence that bis work was substantially 
completed in the first half of 930. that is, in the beginning 
of 1524. A manuscript referred to by Dr. Rieu, Persian 
Cat I. 98>*, gives the date of completion as Rabl* I. 930, 
that is, January, 1524, and so about four months before 
Sbfth Ismitl's death, which took place on 19 Rajab of that 
year, that is, in the last week of May, 1524. But it is 
evident that Khw&nd Amir revised bis book after 930, and 
made some alterations and additions. There are two 
lichographical editions of the Habib, one made in Tihr&n in 
1855. and another in Bombay in 1857. In the Tihrftn 
edition it is stated—by the author, apparently—at the end of 
the fourth chapter of the first volume (p. 197), that the work 

* For instsoce, be Mfs that Umu $haiXb fell fron the roof of his 
pigeoo-boose, whereas Bibar telb os that be feU with the roof and building. 
He alao puts Biber’s dream before Bibar’i talk with his officers about the 
time when SamarcaDd would be taken, whereas Biber seems to represent 
the coareraatiaD as baring taken place before the dream. 
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was finished for the second time on Thursday the 25th Zll 
Q 4 da, 931, that is, September 14, 1525. But the Bombay 
edition, which is the more valuable of the two, speaks of a 
third revision {Elliot's History, IV., p. 135, and Rieu, 1079'*). 
The editor, Mlrzi Muhammad All of Shiraz, was so 
fortunate as to secure a copy of the Habib in Khwind 
Amir’s own handwriting, and with the date 93a (1525-26). 
See the advertisement at the end of the second volume, 
p. 50. This manuscript was the baisis of the Bombay 
edition, and was in all probability the very one which 
Khwand Amir completed at the TirmohinI in Behar iu 
1535 (see Elliot, IV., p. 156). For it contains at p. 83 of the 
fourth chapter of the first volume the Note which Khwand 
Amir made on that occasion. This Note has been partially 
translated in Elliot, IV., pp. 143 and 155, but the two 
quotations uken together only give a small portion of the 
original- Nor are the translations, I think, quite accurate. 
Instead of the translation, “ The compiler, while on his 
travels in Hindustan, finished this volume to the entire satis¬ 
faction of all his friends, stopping every day and every night 
at a different place,” the rendering should be ; •' The author, 
while on his way to India iplar asnaf saydr-i-Hindustan), 
when it was a case of (verse) ' Each day a march, each 
night a halt,' took this volume with him, as it were a 
beloved friend (dostSn), and brought it to a completion.” 
Then he compares his pen dipping into the dark ink to a 
merchant who compasses sea and land to gather marine 
pearls and subterranean jewels. The Note also tells us 
he left his native home of Herat in the middle of 
Shiwal, 933, that is, the beginning of August, 1527. and 
came to Qandahar. He began correcting his manuscript 
there, but before he had got to the end of Part I. he had 
to leave for India. This was on 10 Jumfida-s-s&nl, 934, or 
March 3, 1528. The journey to India occupied him seven 
months, and he reached Agra and was introduced to B&bar 
on 4 Muharram, 935 (September 18, 1528). By ibis tiroe 
he seems to have acquired a much greater respect for B&bar 
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than he formerly entertained, for he declines to mention 
him by name in the Note, as this would not be sufficiently 
reverential. He then records that he hnished his book at 
the TirmohinI, a time which corresponds to April-May, 
1529. Though the Note is inserted at the end of Chapter IV. 
uf Vol. t., and in the beginning only speaks of the first 
volume, I think it must refer to a revision of the whole 
work, for we do not ffiid any note of a subsequent revision, 
and the words at the end of the Note are “ tn kitUb —this 
book," and not tn janu or in jild 

Now an interesting thing about this Note is that it is 
wanting in many manuscripts, and is not found in the 
Tihrin edition. The inference is that it was written after 
many copies of the' ^blb had been distributed, and that 
that work was substantially completed, as the chronograms 
show, in 93a 

Khwftnd Amir wrote several other books besides the 
Habib, and among them was the seventh volume of his 
grandfather’s work, the Rauzatu>|-$afl This work pro¬ 
fesses to be by Mir Khwtnd, the grandfather, but, as Rieu 
points out, it is. In great part at least, by Khwand Amir. 
The graodfather died in 903, but the book carries down the 
history of Sultan Husain to his death in 911, and has also 
details about bis children. There are many indications tn 
the work that the writer was KhwSnd Amir, the grandson, 
and among them is the passage at p. 41 of the Bombay 
edition of the seventh volume uf the Rau2atu-f-Sa£L, corre¬ 
sponding to p, 262 of the .Bombay editum of the. ^blb, 
which says that the autfaor<was>informed byBadia'-2-2umSA 
(Sultan Husain's eldest'son)-of his perilous mountain 
journey after bis defeat by his iather six yean after it 
oocunred. This must have been in 908, for the defeat was 
in 902. We .do not know when the Rau2at-B-$aft, VoL vii., 
was written. Apparently it was commenced long before 
the Habib, for. Dr. Rieu quotes a statement ia the 
Khul&s^tu-i-Akhl^( which -was apparently written in 905, 
lo.'the eHect that .the ^ecenthjvdume: had'been. left, uni 
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finished for want of materials (Persian Cat I., 93*). 
Dr. Rieu states (ibid.) that the date 929 is mentioned in 
several places of the seventh volume, which brings it to 
about the time of the completion of the Habib. It was 
certainly, however, 1 think, completed before the revisions 
of the Habib. Dr. Rieu stales that the seventh volume of 
the Rausat agrees word for word, excepting the preamble, 
with that portion of the Habib which treats of Sult&n 
Husain's reign, and refers to the Bombay edition of the 
latter work, pp. 201-374 of Vol. ii. But the statement is 
somewhat misleading. The two works do correspond, 
word for word, in all that directly refers to Sultan Husain, 
but, embedded in the life of Sultan Husain, as given in the 
Bombay Habib, there is a biography of Babar which is not 
in the Raut:atu*s-§afil. See pp. 27i-76of the Habib, Vol. ii. 
Neither does it occur in the Tihrin edition of the Uabib, 
which shows, I think, that the biography was added at the 
third revision, and when KhwSnd Amir was in India. It is 
also noteworthy that Khwind Amir, in the Bombay Habib, 
not only gives Bfibar the title of GJt&zI, which he did not 
assume till after his victory over R&na S&ng&, but also calls 
him, p. 195 of second volume, *' King of Land and Sea" 
(padishah babr u barr), and gives him the title of Kishwar- 
Sitanl, or world'Conqueror, designations which could only 
refer to his conquest of India. These titles are wanting in 
the TihrSn edition, where also the notices of Sultan Ahmad 
and Sultan MahmQd, the uncles of BSbar, are much 
shorter than those in the Bombay edition. Indeed, when 
KhwAod Amir wrote the seventh volume of the I^uial* 
ind the first and second editions of the Hsbib, he did ftoc 
even know where Sultan Ahmad died. Another reason fot 
believing the biography of, Babar to be a subsequent additioo 
to the Habib is that it comes in awkwardly and unnecessarily/ 
Khwand Amir is writing the life of Sultan 9 '^sain, and 
digresses in the middle of u to tell about Babar^ . Evideo^y 
he was conscious of this bimaelf^ for he says»..^:waf 4>f 
excuse, that his riders mtisr^see that tt i4*prt>p^’fcf’'h{*n 
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now to perfume his pen with an account of the great king 
Zahiru-din Muhammad B&bar. 

11 would appear from a passage in the T. Rashidl, p. 112 
of translation, that Haidar Mirz& had seen the last revision 
of the Habib, for he says that the story of ihe quarrels 
between the two brothers Omar Shaihb Mizfi (Bftbar’s 
father) and Sultan Ahmad Mirza is given in detail in the 
history of Mir Khwi.nd.* This can only refer, I think, to 
the hnal revision of the ^bfb and not to the Rautatu*$-Safa 
or the earlier editions of the Habib. For the Rauzat, 
Vol. vi., has nothing about Sultan Ahmad, and the account 
of him in the TibrAn edition of the ^ablb is very short. I 
fancy that it was because the copy of the ^blb that 
Erskine bad did not contain BAbar's bic^raphy that he did 
not notice the resemblances between the HaUb and the 
Memoirs. Still, he ought to have noticed the important 
passages of the portion of the Habib which dealt with 
Shah IsmAil’s life which relate to Babar's campaigns in 
Persia. Rieu’s Cat. I. loi^ shows that this portion of the 
Habib was in Erskine’s possession. 

It has generally been supposed that BAbar wrote his 
Memoirs in India. He certainly corrected them there, 
but it is quite possible that he began them during bis 
hours of ease in Kabul. If he did not begin them till he 
was in India, he must surely have wanted memoranda to 
give him all the details of his early life, the names of his 

* It ■ dogtiUr that Uaidai MlreA did not rather refcr to bis consin'a 
(Bdbar) Memoin, of which we know that he possessed a copy (see p. 17J 
of T. R-X for an account of Babar’s oncles and father. But perhaps be 
preferred to refer hia rcaden to a Persiao aod geoeraUj accessible book 
than to private Menwirs written in Tarkl 
Though I bare abandoned the idea that Babar copied from ^wind 
Amir, yet the matter is not free from doubt I may also point out that 
Uwiod Amir had at good opportoaities of knowing perticulars about 
BAbar's uncle Sulun Mahmtld, and aberat Sultan Hutain Baiqan, u 
Bibar had. His father was Sultan MabmOd's Vtsier, aod he himself was 
in the service of Badia-s-Zamln, the eldest son of Sultao Husain. He 
also accompanied Muha mm ad Zamio, Badla-a-Zamio's soo, on ooe of hb 
early expedidocs. He calb him Maqdarozida—that hb master's soe. 
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father's officers, etc. For these he may have been indebted 
to some court chronicle. 

I have only to add that though my idea that Babar copied 
Khwfind Amir is probably erroneous, the importance of the 
IHablb in regard to B&bar is not destroyed. It is the 
Habib's account of Shah Ismdil's reign which best enables 
us to 611 up one or two gaps in the Memoirs. 
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THE ANCIENT CHINESE BOWL IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

(See oor lut Mue, Jolf, 1909.) 

E. H. Parker. 

LATIN TRANSLATION BY THE REV. HOANG PkH-LUH 
{U., PtRE PIERRE HOANG). AFTER THE DECIPHERMENT 
INTO MODERN SCRIPT OP THE METROPOLITAN 
GRADUATE AND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 
TANG WEI-CHl* 

Anno Imperatoris, luna prima die sin-yu^ Princeps cx 
regfno suo Tsin adivit Imperaiorem, quod ipse sedavit 
rebelles Jung. Imperaior hunc recipiens ter gratificavit r 
(1) in ooadne imperii; (a) ad portam urbis impcrialis: 
(3) in templo atavorum Imperatoris: tandem in templo 
ming-t'ang^ti convivavit ilium in templo atavorum Impera- 
torum dynasticC Chou ; et contulit ci Primatum novem 
Principatuum. 

Imperator Princlpem alloquuius est, dicens: ” Aman- 
tissime Avuncule, satage ct inaistc vestigiis nostrorum 
pracdccessorum qui crant JVtny IVu, Ck'ing, ct K'ang, qui 
omnes ab initio in virtudbus perfect!, et in administratione 
rei publicae diligentissimi, sese glorificarunt in occidental! 
parte imperii: tribus Inde seculis elapsis, statu rerum 
vidssitudine delapso, sapientibus Imperatoribus resur* 
gentibus, civilis status rei publicx maxime redoruit^ usque 

* This personage is a native of near Shanghai, a«d an 

Assistant Peking Board President, but is oov at home in mourning for 
bis mother, sivd acting as Supeiiniendent of the Board of Commostcatioos' 
High Schools at Shanghai. 

t This is the fiftf-eightb day of the endless sixty-day c)«ie. The year 
was the seventeenth of the CA«w dynastjr. Emperor Ting Wang, twenty- 
ninth day of the first moon. Phie Heang is himself the aotbor of several 
valuable works on the calendar, and he works out this date to be March i 9 , 
S90 B.C 

J Phre Hoang adds, by way of explanatory gloss (which is not in the 
text); “ In quo Imperator recipit visitttiooet Prindpoo," 

$ From tri^s to njtfrmt is an expansion, most of which is not in the 
text, erideotiy based 00 the sopporitioo that the seventy-fifth ebameter Is 
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ad dissitas barbaras gentes, publicatb prxnaus ec exhorta^ 
tionibus sine dtsctnccione inter longmquas incolas vel 
propinquas. Tunc consanguine! ac affines uno corde 
adjunvant dynastiam nostram. Ita ad illud vester prede¬ 
cessor Win Hou* ex toto corde auxilium contulit nostrs 
dynastiae. Hujus merita splenditissima inscripta in monu> 
mentis archivii imperialis, et inserts in catalogis genealogies 
nostree dynastis, ut celebritas consanguineorum in indefinitas 
generaciones futuras prolortgetur. Atcamen Caelum non 
nobis omnes prosperttates secundum scopum nostrum 
contulit, nec nobis concessit omnes felices successus. Haec 
evenerunc ex nostra culpa, quod ab recto ordine discessimus : 
barbari longinqui rccedunt, rebellionem machinantur. nostros 
cognatos seducunt, et dissensiones inter populum meum 
disseminant; incolas meos ex urbibus abducunt* 

Imperator geminans dicit r U-hu t oUm in seculo 
praicedenti Imperatores Li, Sllan, Vn, P'ing, et Hwan 
fuerunt sub tnagno periculo ne dynastia periret: feliciter fuit 
vester atavus Win Knng, insistens vestigiis sui majorU 
Win ficm* qui a calamitatibus nostram dynastiam liberavit. 
Nostra dynastia huic dignam remunerationem donavit. 
Omnia fuerunt inserts in monumentis r siquidem nigri 
boves pro aacrificiis non dantur nisi illis qui meriti sunt; 
arcus ruber et arcus niger non confenintur nisi dignis; 
jaspis sacrificalis et jaspis niger ad usum sigilli non nisi 
consanguineis dantur. Eidem donati sunt termiUe servi; 
terceotum eigrino signo omatt milites tributi sunt: eidem 
auctae sunt sex ditiones Win, Yuan, Kin, Fan, KUetn,^ 

hnf, Md DOt Aie. All thU (and innumefabl« other point! connected with 
dw vordi and oKaoiog of the bowl inscription) is explaiaed in detail, with 
Chineae rhata/Mt auppUed, in an article upon the aiubjeot ie the T'amg 
Pee, puhb^d bjr £n)i «l Leyden. 

* Phre Hoang givea twice in this long aUocutioo the apocific aatee of 
Mda Heu, which is ooc in the text, though the Enperew’s aUnsion U 
manifestly to him; the fvi (second citattfto) eetdeotly relacea to Win 
Keng. All other points have hoea disenaaed io the "Peneg tne, where 
the oiigiBa] Oaneae chaiactere are pisnted. 

t PhM Hoaeg oesits Keen, which, iadaed, 1 myself only disoovtsodhy 
accident; I have given full rauoos and refcrencea in the f'aaaig Awu -d) 
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Man; ita regnum Tstm diJataium fuit; fines regni Tstn 
amplificati sunt ob labores et merits Prindpis JVfn Kung, 
ct hie glorificatus est inter suosequalcs principcs per nostra 
muoera.*' 

Imperator gemens dicil: “ U‘kH! quod actualis status 
imperii fuit periurbatus non venil ex eo quod ^o Ulud 
turbavi, sed quia isti rebellcs a muliis annis conceperant 
animum perturbaiionis, ei concupiverunt nostram ditionem ; 
indi tibi, araantissiroe avuocule masiitiam intulit" 

Imperator gemens dicit: '* U-Aul Amantissime Avuncule, 
ego ero gencrosus in muneribus distribuendis sicuti pr«de* 
cessores nostri; ego jam solidus restitutus per tuos labores 
tibi confero Primatum novem Principatuum, et fang-plA. 
Quamquamque gentem male se ducentem poteris expugnare, 
invadcre, et punire et castigare, atquc reducere ad nostram 
obedientiam. Siqui prindpes tibi non obediant, ego eos 
psnis infligam.” 

Tunc Princeps King Kung* prostemens se capite pluries 
percuiit terram Imperatori gratias agens. 

Imperator didt: “Amantissime Avuncule, vadc; ego 
non repetam qus dixi; sed tu non obliviscaris mea dicta, 
ut sis consimilis tuo atavo H'Sn HonT 

Tunc Princeps King Kung prostemens se capite pluries 
terram percutit. Eodem anoot luna secunda die sub 
kiak'VmX Princeps, ex bello sedandis rebellibus illato, 
reversus, obtulit sua merita prtmo fundatori regni§ "Pang 
SkuA et celebri atavo fVht Hou, Die tertio sequent!, sub 
signo cyclico ping-sAin, sacrificium obtulit in tempio avi 
necnon in tempio patrio. Die sequent! sub ting-yu occidit 

* Here tod bdow Fh« Htang use* the words “tbe Duke ISng,'’ 
instead of " the Prince of Ttm ”/ between the two insuoces be also uses 
“too suro Win HOm," the second two of tbc four words not being in 
the text. 

t The tenth Tear of the Marquess of Tstn; orthodox mien of all ranks 
were stjled “dake” after death. 

2 April so, 590 ac, according to Phre celcalations. 

( The words “prime ftindatori regDi'and “celebri atavo* are not is 
the text, Phre ffaang baring apparently used bis own dtsexetkn throughout 
the truulstion as to when be should introduce explanatory glosses. 
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bovem ut sanguinis ejus liniret foramina hujus snet pelvis 
fusi in pcrpetuam memoriam decoraiionis Impcratoris. 
Princeps King Kung prosterncns se capite pluries tcrram 
percutit ad gratias agendas Imperatori. 

Htc pelvis fuic infusus in monumentum perpetuandum 
ad generaeiones decern mUlium annorum. 

DR. BUSHBLL’S TRANSLATION OF THK SAME INSCRIPTION 

AS PUBLISHED UPON PAGES 85, 88, OK HIS “CHINESE 
ART,* VOL. I. (UTMAN AND SONS, FETTER LANE) 

[Those closely interested in the matter will notice very 
serious discrepancies between Pire Hoang’s and Dr.Bushell's 
translations. On the other hand, my own translation, pub> 
lished in the Toung Pao, differs from both, and of course 
must be imperfect, as no one yet knows what about a dozen 
of the injured original characters really are. It seems to 
me, however, that it is more important for us to establish 
the precise identity in modern script of the few doubtful 
original ancient characters than to squabble and wrangle 
about their precise meaning, so long, at least, as no funds* 
mental error in translation or in historical fact be concerned. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness throughout to both Pire 
Hoang and Dr. Bushel), and do not in the least put forward 
my own {Toung Pao) translation as perfect, even apart 
from the question of doubtful origpnal characters.] 

In the first month of the King on the ksinyu (58th 
of the sexagenary cycle) the Prince Marquis of Chin 
announced the subjugation of the Jung, and was received 
in audience by the King. The King, having thrice re* 
warded him for his services, on the frontier, in the royal 
domain, and in the ancestral temple of the royal bouse, 
granted him an audience in the sacred hall of the palace, 
and again took part with the Prince of Chin in the sacrifice 
of the ancestral temple of the Chou dynasty. 

"The King specially invested the Prince of Chin with 
the nine symbols of high rank. In bis charge on the 
occasion the King spoke thus: ‘Uncle, you have done 
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grandly! In ancient times among our royal ancestors 
reigned Wfin, Wu. Ch'«ng. and K’ang. who determinedly 
and warily were all diligent in their cultivation of virtue. 
Their fame was illustrious on the western borders, and they 
overawed central China (Haia) as well as the outer subju¬ 
gated and barren wilds. The justice of their penal code 
struck all alike with awe and fear, so that in distant and 
near regions, at home as well as abroad, cne virtue pre¬ 
vailed. In these times lived also your own accomplished 
ancestors, who loyally exerted their hearts in the service 
of our royal house, so that their great glory and grand 
deeds hav^ been constantly recorded in the sworn archives, 
and proclaimed at the meetings of the heads of the clans, 
and their praises shall resound to the distant generations. 
In our own time, later, when harmony with heaven demands 
greater awe, the targets, as it were, have not been shot 
at with arrows, the silk cocoons have been left unwound, 
and there has been truly a failure of virtue, with the result 
of disaccord of the powers celestial and terrestrial. The 
four quarters not being loyal (reverent), foreigners have 
^Iso fallen away, and the Jung have made a great insurrec¬ 
tion carrying off our beloved kinsmen, dispersed abroad 
our offiews and people, destroyed and emptied the suburbs 
of our capital and our walled towns.' 

“ The King said: * Oh ho 1 Formerly during the reigns 
of Li, HsUap, and Yu, down to P ing and Huan, crossing 
flooded waters, asit were, without reverence aiid awe, they 
again were in danger of falling into the deep abyss, and 
our royal bouse was again in trouble. Then again there 
was your ancestor W«n Kung, who was able to maintain 
the fame established by his accomplished predecessors, and 
succeeded in checking our calamities. We also could not 
do less than fulfil our solemn pledges, and ogr decrees 
are recorded it? the annals of the State. The war chariots 
and ttniKs of stailions were bestowed on him solely as 
rewards for his valour, the red bows and t^ack bows were 
given foe his prowess in the fidd, che tabJetaand credentials 
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of jade were presented to him as a kinsman of the King, 
while the chamberlains, thirty in number, the three hundr^ 
tiger lifeguards, and the territories of the six cities of W6n, 
Yuan, Yin, Fan, Ying, and Wan were added as permanent 
appendages of the State of Chin. Thus also was your 
ancestor W6n Kung liberally rewarded with outside hefs, 
and thereby strengthened to undertake our gracious charge, 
and become renowned among bis fellow princes.’ 

“ The King said : ' Oh ho I It is not I, the solitary man, 
who selfishly covet my own personal ease; it is the Jung 
who. never satisfied, beguile the simple hearts of the people, 
and with flames and rude assaults treacherously attack our 
officers, so as to bring this trouble to you, my Uncle.' 

"The King said: *Oh ho! Uncle! grand are your 
illustrious services which carry on and perpetuate those 
of your predecessors, and necessitate no change in the 
enduring royal charge. I, the solitary man, am indebted 
to you for my tranquillity, and I offer to you my felicitations. 
You have already been invested with the nine symbols 
of your rank, and 1 now charge you with the appointment 
of Superintendant Prince (Po) of the Outer Regions, with 
power to make war, to chastise rebels, to punish the 
refractory, to lead troops, to have free access to Court, 
and use of the State resources. As soon as the completion 
of our appointment shall have been reported to all the 
princes, if any one of them should dare not to follow, I, 
the solitary man, will signally punish him.’ The Prince 
of Chin twice bowed with his head to the ground in obedient 
acknowledgment of the gracious charge of the Son of 
Heaven. 

"The King said ; ‘ Uncle I Rest awhile. My appoint¬ 
ment shall be forthwith made known. Do you reflect 
before taking it up on the means of emulating your 
accomplished ancestors, and afterwards devote yourself 
to the task.' The Prince of Chin twice bowed with bis 
head to the ground. 

"In the second month of the year on the Avf 
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(7th of the cycle) the Prince of Chin, having returned 
to his home after the subjugation of the Jung, offered 
solemn sacrifice at the shrine of his ancestor, the accom¬ 
plished Prince fang Shu. On the following day ping-shin 
(8th of the cycle) he announced his successes at the 
shrine of his grandfather, and proclaimed his merits at 
the shrine of his father. On the day tis^-yu (34th 
of the cycle) the sacrificial bowl ordered to be made was 
cast, Inscribed with the gracious chargee of the King. 
The Prince of Chin twice bowed with his head to the 
ground in reverent acknowledgment of the favourable 
charge of the King. May this bowl be handed down for 
ten thousand years, and be everlasringly treasured and 
used by sons ana grandsons T 
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THE TUSSUR SILKWORM IN INDIA.* 

SoHE attention is at present beings given in several British 
Colonies and Dependencies to the production of wild and 
cultivated silks. This is notably the case in Uganda 
of lAs Imperial Institute, 1907, 5. 438), British 
East Africa and Ceylon {Bulletin, p. 203), whilst in 
India steps are being taken to improve the methods of 
tussur silkworm rearing. This last-mentioned industry is 
of considerable interest, and a short account of it, and 
especially of the improvements introduced recently, is 
given below. 

In addition to the mulberry silkworm, Bombyx mart, 
there are several varieties of silk-moths, the larvte of which 
are capable of producing silk in sufficient quantity and of 
such a quality as to be of considerable commercial value. 
When such silkworms are found in a wild state, the silk 
produced by them is known as “ wild silk." In some cases 
it is possible to hatch such worms and rear them under 
artificial conditions, when the silk produced is much 
superior in quality to the wild variety, owing to its being 
preserved in one unbroken length and not disturbed by the 
worm during its emergence from the cocoon. 

The silkworms generally referred to as “ wild ” belong, 
for the most part, to the family Saturniida, whereas the 
domestic or mulberry-feeding silkworms belong to the 
family Bombyeida. Some genera of the Saiumiida, how¬ 
ever, have been domesticated, and of these perhaps the 
one of greatest commercial importance is that from which 
tussur, or tasar, silk is obtained. 

The cocoon of the Indian tussur silkworm is attached to 
the food-plant by a strong silken stem, generally about 
three inches in length, and which terminates at the other 
end from the cocoon in a strong loop by which it is securely, 
fastened to the branch, so that there is little danger of i( 

* Repricued from the Imperial latliiuH BtUUHn, vol tU., Kb. r. 
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becoming loose and falling to the ground. The cocoons 
are bard and compact in structure, and contain a large 
amount of coarse, strong, buff-coloured sUk. They have a 
considerable value both for reeling and spinning, and are 
largely used in the manufacture of plush and other silk 

fabrics. 

The Indian tussur moth was formerly generally known 
as Antluraa mylitta, but Sir George Watt, in The Com~ 
mercial Products of India, refers to it as Antkcrma papkia. 
Lion. Chinese tussur silk is the product of a related insect, 
A. pamyi, so that the Chinese tussur silk is distinct from 
that of India. When full grown, the tussur worm is about 
four inches in length and of a pale green colour, and has 
twelve joints, each marked with reddish spots and a 
reddish-yellow band, which runs along cither side. 

The tussur silkworm occurs in a wild state in many parts 
of ladia, but its chief habitat may be described as the 
i^ion having the Ganges as its northern and the Godavari 
as its southern boundarj', with the coast ranges from 
MWaapur in Orissa to Ramgar in Hyderabad as its souih- 
eanern, and the Narbuda river and the Kaunur mounuins 
as Its nOrth-westcm boundary. The insect crosses these 
limitadofts to a certain extent, being met with oo the north 
of the Ganges, along the foot of the Himalaya from Nepal 
to Sikkim, in Assam and in the Khasia hills, and in many 
parts of Bengal. It is also found south of the Godavari, 
and in the mountains of the Madras Presidency. Beyond 
the region defined above, however, it can only be said to 
occur to a small extent and in a degenerate condition, and 
outside that area, with the exception of a small corner of 
the North-West Provinces at Mirzapar, the cocoons are 
not even collected. The name “tussur," or “tasar," has 
unfortunately been applied in India to all fawn-coloured' 
indigenous sHks, and at Mirzapur, a mixed cotton and aBk 
fabric bears chat name. It is extremciy doubtful, therefore, 
if the tussur wonn proper occurs anywhere beyond the: 
regions and places merKiooed, and it is incorrect u> regard 
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it as being met with throughout the entire peoinsula of 
India. It nowhere occurs on the Himalaya proper, and is 
never found above 4,000 feet in altitude. It is rarely, if 
ever, recorded on the alluvial plains, except where these 
are limited and confined by hilly undulations. 

A large number of plants are reported as furnishing a 
satisfactory food for the tussur silkworm. Sir George 
Watt gives the following list, but suggests that it is by 
no means complete: Anogtissus laii/olia, Wall,; Bassia 
iaii/olia, Roxb.: Bauhinia variegata, Linn.; Bombax 
malabaricuM, D.C.; Careya arkorta, Roxb.; Carissa 
Caraudas, Linn. ; Calastrus paniculata. Will.; Chloroxylon 
Swiotenia, O.C.; Dodonaa viscosa, Linn.; Eugenia 
Jambolana, Lam.; Ficus Benjamina, Linn.; F. rtligv>sa^ 
Linn.; F. reiusa, Linn.; Lagarstrtzmia indiea, Linn.; L. 
parviftora, Hook; Ruinus communis, Linn.; Skorta 
roiusla, Goertn.; Toctona grandis, Linn.; Terminalia 
Arjuna, Bedd.; T. baUrica, Roxb.; T. Caiappa, Lino.; 
T. tomantosa, W. and A.; Zuypkus Jujuba, Lam. 

Of these plants, Lagarstrcmnia indiea and L. parvxflora, 
Shoraa robusia, Tarminalia tomantosa and Ziayphua 
fujuba are probably the most successful food'Stuffs. 

Roaring of the Worm. 

Although the tussur silkworm is found in a wild state in 
India, the Indian tussur silk of commerce is obtained from 
worms which have been reared in a state of semi-domestich* 
tion. This is effected by growing suitable food-plants and 
attaching to them wild cocoons collected from the jungle. 
MoAs emerge from these cocoons, eggs arc laid almosf 
immediately, and the worms, on hatching, commence to 
feed on the plants provided. The worms moult their ^ms 
five times, at intervals of from five to e^t days, and 
commence to spin cocoons in about thirty^ix to forty days 
after hatching. The first crop of cocoons Is usuaBy 
reserved for the production of eggs. The w 3 d coeooAa 
are collected in the early part of the hot aca^n, generally 
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aoout March, and the moths of the second generation 
emerge about August. The eggs they lay are used for 
rearing the main crop of cocoons in the latter part of tlie 
rainy season. Generally speaking, the cocoons of the 
second generation do not produce moths until the rainy 
season, but much depends upon the conditions of warmth 
and moisture that obtain. During the time the caterpillars 
are feeding on the trees in the open, heavy rain is almost 
of daily occurrence, and the experiments that have been 
made show that without this frequent watering the 
caterpillars will not thrive. 

The insects are subject to the attacks of various enemies 
and diseases ; the moths, while still hanging to the cocoons, 
are said to be liable to the atucks of bats, rats and ants, 
and the caterpillars often fall a prey to toads, snakes, rats, 
wasps, ants, and the hemipterous insect Cantktcona 
fnruUata. They also perish in large numbers from the 
attack of a dipterous insect, Masutra grandis. Little 
seems to have been ascertained about the diseases to which 
tussur silkworms are subject, but some of the diseases 
which affect the mulberry silkworm, noubly " grasserie,” 
are found also to affect the tussur worms. It is said to be 
no uncommon occurrence for the whole of a crop to die off, 
leaving the rearers without any return whatever for the 
time and labour expended. 

From time to time, the Bengal Government have 
endeavoured to foster the rearing of the tussur silkworm, 
but in spite of this the industry has gradually declined in 
the province. Sir George Watt has ascribed this decline 
to the successful supply, by China, of a cocoon suitable for 
the same purposes as tussur, and to the cheaper manu¬ 
factures of Europe. Recently, however, the Bengal 
Department of Agriculture decided to inaugurate tussur 
silkworm rearing experiments on model farms, and an 
account of the results obtained is given by the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, in a recent issue of the 
Indian Agriculturist. 
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The important tussur districts of the province are 
Singhbhum, Manbhum, Birbbum, Souths] Parganas, 
Bankura, Hazaribagh, Ranchi, and the Mowbhanj Estate. 
Singhbhum is the most important, and it was decided 
to open the first farm in this district at Chaibassa. 
The climate there is dry, and November, December and 
January are cool months. The hot season sets in early in 
March and continues until the end of June ; the maximum 
temperature (in April, May and June) is 90* to too*, while 
the temperature for December and January is about 52* to 
64*. In 1906, forty acres of land were taken up one mile 
outside Chaibassa, and the first farm was laid out, the 
necessary buildings being erected snd young " asan ” or 
‘'saj" trees {Terminalia tomtntosd) planted ten inches 
apart all over the area. 

In commencing experiments on the model farms, the 
Government w^e desirous of ascertaining whether the 
decline in the tussur silk industry was due (t) to neglect 
on the part of the rearers, or (a) to some inherent defect in 
the methods used. 

Formerly the rearers collected a new supply of seed- 
cocoons every third or fourth year, but it is stated that for 
the last ten years they have kept the same strain of seed- 
cocoons in hand without renewing the stock from wild 
seed, with the result that deterioration has set in, the stock 
has become diseased, and the cocoons produced are 
generally small and of inferior quality. 

The Government propose to gather the large wild tussur 
cocoons, called "muga,’* from the jungle, allow the moths 
to emerge and lay their eggs, and afterwards issue the 
domesticated seed to rearers. It is hoped that by these 
means the stock will be strengthened and the decline 
arrested. 

The work which is being carried on at the experimental 
farm during the present year includes the distribution of 
one-year domesticated seed, and the comparison of genuine 
wild tussur-cocoons with ^jhe one-year and two-year 
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domesticated cocoons. It is also proposed to rear a variety 
of tussur silkworm known as *'laryas'*; this is said to be 
a distinct type, but the only difference appears to be in the 
length of the peduncle or stock of the cocoon. The moths 
emerge from the “laryas” cocoons in July, go through one 
life cycle, and form cocoons in November and December. 

Other experiments to be carried out include the planting 
of Terminatia tomeniota {“asan ") and 7 *. Arjnna ("arjun”) 
in the nursery, the comparison of the weights of cocoons, 
and also the estimation of the proportions of silk and waste 
obtained from each class of cocoons. 


THE BRITISH TREATY WITH SIAM. 

By Major J. F. A. McNair, c.m.c., ila. 

I-N che last number of this Review (pp. 215-16), under the 
head of ‘‘Summary of Events/' we ^ve a rdsumd of the 
Treaty between the British and Siamese Governments 
which was signed at Bangkok on March 10, 1909, and has 
since been radBed and confirmed. I propose to review 
some of its details. 

The Treaty itself ts a carefully drawn up agreement—or 
contract, rather—between the two States, and we observe 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in referring to 
it lately, stated that it was neither the result of a conquest 
□or of an occupation, but was simply a transfer to us of the 
Suzerainty of Siam over the Native States of Kelantan, 
Tringanu, Kedah, Perlis, and the adjacent islands. 

The Treaty is comprised in eight articles, to which are 
affixed seven enclosures, with an annex and a map defining 
the proposed boundary of the frontiers between the two 
territories. 

This Treaty, as above stated, has been now solemnly 
ratified by the Supreme Powers in each State, and nothing 
remains to be done but the delimitation and marking out 
of these frontiers in accordance with the map and the 
boundary protocol annexed to the Treaty. 

Upon a careful survey of the scope and drii^ of the 
articles of the Treaty, it appears to me that aB rights and 
obltgatbns have been very judiciously preserved in thb 
framing of them, and also that the jural relations subsisting 
between the two States have been well and scrupulously 
defined, so. that there should be no difficulty as to the easy 
and effective working of all the clauses of the Conventfob. 

I have, myself visited all these Native States^ ind can 
therefore write with some authority, and if fa any <Ks- 
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cordant note to add to these remarks of mine, it is that no 
reference has been made in the Treaty to the extension of the 
British sphere of influence over the Siamese territories as far 
north as the Isthmus of Kraw, which is at the head of the 
Malay Peninsula between the Kaman branch of the Pak-chan 
River in Tenasserim, and the Champong River in Siam. 
Over a great part of this territory Quedah had at one 
time full sway, but was dispussesed by the Siamese from 
Ligor, a country which was founded four centuries ago by 
the Kiogof Ayodhya, and was then named Muang Latchon. 
This Pak-chan River is said to be navigable for steamers 
drawing twelve feet of water up to fifteen miles from the 
sea, and it might therefore be possible to construct a ship 
canal through this portion of the Isthmus, and so to 
connect the Malacca Strait with the Gulf of Siam. 

The forming of such a canal, it is needless to point out, 
would be highly prejudicial to our tnirtpSt and Port of 
Singapore; and the fact that it would shorten the journey 
from Ceylon to Hong-kong by over five hundred miles, or 
about four days’ steaming, is a sufficient inducement for any 
foreign Power to bring pressure to bear upon our Siamese 
ally to engage in the enterprise. 

I have seen the surveys made by some French engineers, 
and they thought (bat it was not at all impossible to form a 
channel between the two seas, as the highest ground on 
the Isthmus was not much over seventy feet 

I have little more to add, except to suggest that the 
chiefs of the States to be transferred should be informed 
without delay that for the future the control and influence 
over their States would be exercised by the British Govern¬ 
ment. This is very desirable, that they may willingly join 
the federation of the other Native Sutes of the Peninsula, 
which, under Article IV. of the Treaty, will jointly assume 
their indebtedness to Siam. 

Since the above was penned the gratifying intelligence 
has been received, through the columns of the Straits 
Budget, that His Excellency the Governor of the Straits 
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Settlements, Sir John Anderson, g.c.m.g., and party, con¬ 
sisting of General Perrott, c.B., and members of the Staff, 
escorted by H.M.S. Cadmus, Commander Heard, bad 
visited the Native States on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, and had been received by the sultans and people 
with every demonstration of loyalty and attachment to the 
new order of things, and had appreciated the appointment 
of residents as advisers in their government and the 
administration of their affairs. At Tnnganu the Governor 
had nominated Mr. Conlay, and at Kelantan Mr. Mason 
to their respective posts. Upon the west coast of the 
Peninsula the territory of Kedah was formally taken over 
by Mr. Maxwell in a similar capacity there, and the 
ceremony, it is reported, passed off with great brilliancy, 
and the Sultan wais told to expect a special visit from the 
Governor a little later on. 

Thus it is highly satisfactory to find that the policy of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the measures 
adopted for the transfer of these Native States has been 
so well received by all the chiefs and people, and, further, 
that its initiation and introduction has so ably been carried 
out by the present Governor of the colony. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION IN REGARD TO 
THE CONGO. 

Bv E. D. Morel. 

Bblgiak annexation of the Congo took place in August, 
1908. Public opinion in this country accepted not without a 
certain amount of misgiving the Government policy favour¬ 
ing a Belgian annexation, as one of three possible solutions. 
But public support was afforded on the ground, and on no 
other, that annexation would mean, not at some futore date, 
but simultaneously, a complete change in the policy pursued 
by the Congo Government 

No responsible person in England asked or expected the 
Belgian Government to alter in a few months or even in a 
few years the of twenty years of purposeful and 

systematic misrule. But what public opinion did demand 
was that the essential characteristics of the poluy pursued 
and applied in the Congo would disappear with the dis¬ 
appearance of the Congo Free State. Or, in other words, 
that the Congo should cease to be pillaged, and begin to 
be administered. That the Congo should cease to be a 
closed door for the whole world, and that freedom of com¬ 
merce should be introduced. That the administrative 
machine should cease to support itself by the proceeds of 
slave labour, which should be replaced by normal rule 
founded upon equitable taxation and customs dues on trade. 
No visits to the Congo of royal personages and Colonial 
Ministers were required to bring'about these changes. 

It was because public opinion felt assured that these 
changes would be rendered ten times more difficult if 
Belgian annexation were allowed to go through on the old 
lines—LA, ensuring the perpetuation of the old system, that 
the Congo Reform Association and a great number of 
influential persons outside its ranks, leather with the bulk 
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of the Press, urged the British Government to lay down 
definitely the changes it required if an annexation by 
Belgium were to prove acceptable to Britain, before the 
Belgian Government had committed itself too far on the 
road to an iUnsory annexation. 

We urged this for other reasons also, chief among them, 
that if Belgium were allowed to annex on unsatisfactory 
terms an agitation directed hitherto against an irresponsible 
autocrat would, of necessity, become an agitation against 
the Belgian Government, which would add enormously to 
the difficulties of the situation. 

That the British Government could have prevented, at a 
given moment, an unsatisfactory annexation has not been 
and cannot be denied. 

The British Government failed, however, to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered, and annexation went 
through on terms ensuring the maintenance of the concep¬ 
tion that the natural produce of the Congo belongs to the 
Belgian Government and to its concessionnaires, that the 
natives have no right to trade in it with the outer world; 
but are required to collect it and bring it in to the officials 
of the Government as tribute. This conception can, of 
course, only be enforced by the use of coercion as the 
recognized medium for obtaining the fruits of the soil of 
tropica] Africa without paying for them, which a trade 
syscetn, on the other hand, necessitates. In other words, 
the system is a slave system. 

The consequence is that the situation to-day is this. 
Qvtt'.a year has elapsed since Belgium annexed the Congo 
or ratii^ since the present Belgian Government annexed 
the Congo .in the face , of the strenuous protests of a 
substantial, minority in the Belgian Parliament. The 
LoOpOldian system remains. The Belgian GowernmeDC ^ 
<nrrying ottt exactly the same policy of pillage and 
monopoly.. The native of the Congo has no rights in land, 
Ia the fruits of. his land, or in the freedom of his mob labour. 
The Bribsh Govqnunent has declined so-recognize the 
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validity of the act of annexation, but so far as practical 
results arise from that refusal, unaccompanied by action of 
any other well, the Belgian Government is simply 

laughing at us. 

Sir Edward Grey has stated that he will wait until the 
Belgian Colonial Minister returns from the Congo. If this 
announcement stood alone, there would not be much fault to 
find with it. But, framed in its attendant circumstances, 
preceded as it has been by six years' diplomatic effort on 
the part of this country, by an increasing defiance in the 
Belgian notes, by breach of faith after breach of faith, by 
speech after speech on the part of Belgian Ministers, 
announcing their determination to abide by the principles 
of the existing system, and denying our right to interfere 
—the Foreign Office cannot expect that a continuation of 
the policy of waiting can give satisfaction to public opinion. 

That the country is not satisfied, but very much the 
reverse; that men of every party and men differing in 
religious views and general outlook are incensed and 
irritated by a humiliating and, indeed, imposaible position, 
is becoming clearer every day. Public demonstrations are 
in course of preparation all over tbe country, and, as has 
been announced already, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
conjunction with the Nonconformist leaders, bos agreed to 
uke the chair at a demonstration of the religious forces of 
the metropolis at the Queen's Hall in November. . The 
Archbishop of York is taking tbe chair at a great meeting 
to be held in Liverpool on November 24. (See note.) 

1 find that an impression prevails in some quarters that 
Germany would oppose action by ourselves, alone or in con¬ 
junction with the United States, to bring the Belgian 
Government to reason. I believe this impression, which the 
Foreign Office has certainly done traihing to prevent being 
formed, is altogether erroneous. I am not to the least 
surprised that German statesmen should look upon the action 
of the Foreign Office in regard to the Congo urith some 
suspicion. It is unreasonable for us to expem that Germany 
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can have forgotten the Anglo-Congolese convention of 1894 
when this country sought to use the Congo Free State for its 
own political advantage against what Germany regarded as 
her interests in Central Africa. Properly handled from this 
end, I believe that the Congo question might form an 
excellent opportunity for an Improvement in Anglo-German 
relations—an improvement which every sane man must 
desire. There seems to me to be urgent need for the 
British public to have the whole story of the British official 
attitude towards the Congo for the last fourteen years 
placed before it. I am convinced, for my part, that this 
ought to be done A whole chapter of the Congo tragedy 
—the part that is played by French diplomacy—is virtually 
unknown to the British citizen. It is time that the veil 
was pulled aside. 

I look upon the attitude which the British nation may 
eventually take on this question as a test of the national 
character, and so far as my feeble efforts arc concerned, 
1 shall do my best in the coming autumn and winter months 
to place the problem in all its bearings before the public. 


Nort.'-'It b announced thit the Arebbiahop of York vlH take the 
chair at a demofuttation on the Congo qaeailon to be held at the Central 
Hall, liverpool, on Norember 14. There viU alao be present the Biahop 
of Liverpool, Archdeacon Madden, the Rector of Liverpool, the Nobood- 
ronaift ministers of the Citj, Sir Edvard Rassell and Mr. 

Gutberie. Sir Arthur Conan Dojde and Mr. G. D. Morel viD be among the 
speakers."— Ed. 
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HOW THE JAPANESE CATCH WHALES. 

By Charlotte M. Salwey, m.j.s. 

Japanese peasants are very superstitious about the whale— 
its appearance off shore au^rs happiness and good fortune. 
When one approaches near enough to be attacked, a scene 
of great animation and excitement ensues. As soon as the 
marine monster is visible, a cry of mingled voices rends 
the air, and the burden of that cry is : "Joy I joy I joy ! 
to smoH villages; joy to sovon viliagts! A whaU in 
sight." 

These harbingers of happiness are often “ wrecked " by 
typhoons, or hot wind storms, very prevalent at certain 
times of dse year, along the Japanese coast. Young whales 
are constantly disabled by these storms, and, once sighted, 
they have little chance of escape. The sea is soon alrve 
with boats and junks of various sizes, and showers <A small 
sharp knives and arrows are successfully thrown by the 
pursuctv In a very short time the life-blood of the great 
cetacean dy^ the waves. Men wade breast deep into the 
water; even women and children imperil their lives to seize 
and reffirow any deadly weapon cast back upon the beach. 
When the whale is reached, long coils of rope are passed 
from boat to boat until the prey is secured; then .cones 
a lull while all hands patiently await the help of the return¬ 
ing tide to assist the landing. When this Ls accomplished, 
the crowd deepens, the excitement intensifies, for upon 
each weapon is engraved the name of the owner, and the 
spoil is only divided between those who have dexterously 
struck the victim. Then, panting, smarting, dying, the * 
huge beast is laid upon its bier of serf and shingle, and the 
most elderly man, establishing himself in a conspicuous 
position, springs upon the whale, invites others to join 
him, and the process of division takes place. Huge pieces 
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of oily, bleeding flesh are cut away by the dividers, whibt 
the assistants draw the arrows one by one, shouting out the 
fortunate names engraven upon them. 

A rush and a parting is made in the throng, and swarthy 
arms are extended to catch the prites as they fall to each 
mao's lot. Perfect order prevails, and the murmur sdll 
runs round : *'Joy to seven vUioits^joy ! good luck I good 
fortune r The process of division often lasts dll the sun 
goes down, flushing the reddened waves a deeper red ; and 
the aged peasant is lost to sight in the bulk of spoil, 
weaned with unusual labour, while still the outer crowd 
presses nearer and nearer in breathless suspense as the 
chances of a portion grow less-and less. 

The sperm-whale. Physeter macrocephalus, is often captured 
off the Japanese coast. A full-grown male measures from 
fifty-five to sixty feet, though the female does not attain 
more than half that length. The general colour of this 
kind of whale is black above and white or grey below, the 
•colouring graduating from one to the other. 

Another species of whale is fairly common on the coast • 
this is hunted chiefly for the whalebone. The name of this' 
species is Balcena mysticetus ; it is the Greenland or Arctic 
whale. 

The sperm-whale yields a quantity of oil, which is 
obtained from the blubber or fat when bculed. This oil is 
skimmed off as it rises to the top of the boiling-poi It is 
a valuable export of Japan, as well as being much in 
requisition among the poorer classes, who always burn a 
lamp at night supplied with fish-oil, the richer inhabitants 
using candles of vegetable wax for this purpose. The 
sediment of the oil that is deposited at the bottom of the 
boiling-pot is eagerly utilized for food, as well as the flesh 
the Japanese being extremely fond of all nourishing sob^ 
stances obtained from the sea, including certain kinds of 
seaweed. The flesh of the whale, as well as that of the 
herring, is appropriated for lantl.Manure, both possessing 
valuable fertilizing properties. Whalebone is also adapted, 
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with oth« materials, for all kinds of toys, which are exten- 

aivclv made in the Land of Sunrise. 

Th. sp«rm-whale the innocent factor of 
gates of Japan. Throngh the timely and clever diploma^ 
^ Commodore Ferry, the advisability of 
to American whalers was pointed out f 
The advantages gained by sympathy and fnendlmess was 

p™Juctiv. of [ood results for the 
The shelter so suspiciously and 

times became, in course of events, the medium of friendly 
negotiations, between Japan and other Powers. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At • roMtinj of the Eut India AsaodactOD held at the Caxtoa Hall, 
Weatmiuiter, 00 Tbtiraday, July 15, 1909, a paper was read by S. H. 
Fremantle, B«q., l.c.a., on “ The Progresa of Co-operative Credit Sodetiea 
in Northern India,” Sir Thomas W. Holderoess in the chair. The following, 
among others, were present: Sir Robert Pulton, lud., Arundel T. 
Aruodel, K.C8.t., Colonel D. G. Pitcher, Mr. F. Loraine Peue, Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr, A. C Chatterjee. Mr. A. P. Fremantle, Mr*. Fremantle, 
Mr. Gerald Ritchie, Major Bruce, Mr. M. C. Mallik, Mr. G. C. Whitworth, 
Mr. A. E. Duchesoe, Mr. aod Mrs. Edward Palmer, Mr. J. H. W. Arathoon, 
Mr. K. Chowdty, Mr. J. Pearti, Mr. D. S. Kald, Mr. D. N. Reid, Mrs. 
Malcolm Seton, Mr. G. K. Narayaaa, Misa Chapman Hand, Mr. Colvin, 
Miss McLaren, Mr. W. H. Brown, Mr. Bhauachaiya, Miss Annie A. 
Smith, Mr- S. Milter, Mr. F. P. Merchant. 

The Chairman : Ladies and Gentlemen, I hare to introduce to you 
Mr. Fremantle, who proposes to read a paper on “The Progreu of 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Northern India.” 1 need not say he is 
an expert. He has been Registrar of Co-operadre Societiea in the United 
Prorinces himself, and as one grain of fact is worth an ounce of theory, ire 
shall, I am sure, be very interesled in his paper. 

Mr. Fremantle then reed his paper. 

The Chairkam : Ladies aod Gentlemen, I feel sure that you will all 
agree with me in congrituUiing Mr. Fremantle on his most interesting 
paper. The subject is one of immense practical importance to India, and 
he ia undoubtedly right in commending it to all whose privilege it will be 
to minister ia one wsy or another to the community in that country. The 
indebtednesi of the lodian agriculturist, the high rates of interest wtiidi 
he has to pay Ibr aecomnvodation, the insufficiency of loanable caphsl in 
rural districts, are familiar themes. They were preseirt to me when 1 cooi' 
menced my Indian service, and during ray whole service they srere, moss 
or lest, forced on my attention. I remember that, in my very early days, 
1 had to try to promote a very rudimentary Sute Bank, which the Govern¬ 
ment WAS anxious to (bund. I explained the advantages as best I conM 
to the viUagert, and asked them to deal with the ba^. They all bung 
back for some time, and at last, teeing that something bad to be dms, 
they produced a very povertymricken penon, and said thet pertw^ be 
might be willing to take a loan from it, because he wu very poor aisd 
sri^out credit. At that time the principle of co-operative aedit had not 
become a living reality. About twelve year* ago tt began to be talked 
about in India as a ppsaible aolution of the di6kalty. Sir Fcedciicfc 
Nkbobon, In Madras, and Mr. DoperncK, In the United ProviRces^ look 
up the su^ect They did invaluable service. They tnvestigatod ihw 
various forms of co-operative banking and O0*0peatii« credit in GeEmany, 
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Italy .nd eliewh««. and they ahowed how the»e rwtilia might be ^ 
,.t" Uion. 0. ..ci«,. 0« ol .h. * 

poinm in Sit Frederick Nicholion'a inyeeugaiwoi waa 

» which Joiru «.ociatio« tlre^iy existed a. a working « 

the numerooa beneht eocieiiei oI the 

omen. It ihowed that the ctwperture epmt m money 

existed in embryo In the connuy. and that it might be 

aecompUsh greater things under favourable arcunuunces. "e« 

I remember right, was the establishment of s^c co-opwati« 
•oeieiiea in the United Provinces through the Inrtrumenialny of 
Mr Dupernex, and under the fostering guidance of Sir Antony 
Itm^irknow better under the ti.leof l^rd M«:Donn^ 
mimta] societies, as Mr. Fiemanile has told ua, iargely relied on the gener 
neicy tMl *e eothuiiasm of wealthy individuaU who provided the 
jSs TVy were more or less one-man shows, and .hey ^ 

^ 01 benevole«e mid detailed 

knowledge of the subject in India stopa. I gather from ^r. F^tl^ 
paper tJmt these banks, so far as they have been coonnued, have had to 
E?!^y extensively teorganixed. I do not coosider that that U any cenwre 
noon then. They were pioneer instimtiona They bad inevitably certtin 
JSti. They hate shown where improvement was possible, and what 
Ae latent poSbilies were. We owe a debt of to the pioneers of 

wbat I maMsy i» a really remarkable movement 

enactment of Om law of .,04 by the Vice«>y'. Legu^.ve ^unc^ The 
Co-operative CredU Societies Act of thm yenr ^ 

bas^ the societiei which Mr. Freminlle has ^ 

Mary you with the detaib of that mesmiTe, but I would hke » say this 
»Jh sJwt it In Ita breadth. Itf eJasticiry and «*^bdity, it 
mmarkaWc meaMire. It w« largely due to the Ut* Sir 
OTl I ahotdd like his memory to be permanently aisociatad with one of 
the tnosi benetont measure. 00 the Indi«. Statute Book. The Govern¬ 
ment of IndU art often accused of widiLng to centrabte too much, to run 
suerything throughout India on a uniform pattern. I am not 
to defend them against the general charge. They a« perfectly able m 
defend themselves. But, in the matter of this partictilar measure, 
acoDation would be ahsohitely Inoorroet The Act gmes the ampl^ 
powoa »the tocai sniborities to adapt the pritieiple of co-upwaiive cr^B 
to oeesh, and to select tb« own form of insiiiutioa. The control of 
the Central Goremment is thus tmJuoed to a minimum. Mr. Fremantle 
show that this wise licence of aettoo has been fully ttken advantage of by 
different proviodal Govemmentt. ti Bengal, fox iosiaoee, you find ^ 
(be Swdeties are all organised on the strksest principles of unlimited, 
liability. Thee is «> share capital and no dividends The mem^ of 
such a Society pledge their Joint credit, and on the stzangth trf this thap 
obtain capital from depositors, which they lend amongst iheroiahes. U la 
simply a Soeieiy for the purpose of obtaining money on, easy terms. Then, 
» the Punjab you have a system of share capital, hot the sbaras ate onl« 
poid up ky instalmeat^ and they carry no dividpnds for ten yearn. la the. 
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United Provinces, in Bunnab, and daewhere, foa have different systeiiu. 
In each Province the sjacetn in force has its own advocates, who dtfend rt 
as being the method best soited to local conditions. They agree to differ 
as to which system is best in the abstract. They wisely say that the whole 
nutter b in the first stage of experiment. They have had to feel their 
way, and to take the coarse which they find attracts inembers to the 
roovemeni, ond makes them interested in its succew. For my own psrt, 
1 am inclined to think that diversity of type b an advantage. It seems to 
me that only by such experiments and by dbcussion of results is the 
movement likely to become a permanent succes. The practical problem 
b bow to attract funds for financing tba Societies, and how to manage 
these funds to that loss will not occur. It b nos poasible at present to 
say that this problem haa been definitely and satbbctswily solved in every 
Province. In my judgment, the best chance of its solution is to let different 
experiments be tried. I refer especially to the important question of central 
or union banka. The village Societies, it b clear, must find money from 
oQtside, if they are to grow and uke the place of the money*lend«r. The 
Government has wisely set a limit to the amount of help it will give. Some 
persons think that it is already giving too roncb. However that may be^ 
the Societiet must look elsewhere for their expending needs. They must, 
somehow or other, obtain money from a central body. Therefore I am 
glad to see that. In all Provinces, the problem of the central union or 
central bank b being attacked in different ways, and that (he rural Societies 
are getting into touch with the outer world No doubt there are possible 
dangers and difficulties in this. One authority will say that h should be 
dene in one way, and another authority that it should be done in anotber. 
PoHibly this matter will be discussed by speakers who follow. It requites 
expert knowledge to which I do net pretend. Another point which might 
well be discumed u the question of a large Agricultural Bank. la Egypt 
large amounts of capital have thus been made available to the agriculturist 
by a large Agricultural Bank helped by the Government. Is a limtttr 
agency required in India? and, if so, what would be the bank's relation so 
Rural Credit Societies ? This b a vety large question and it may not he 
orgeut for some time, but, sooner or later, the idea of a large Agricultuzal 
Bank on a share basis is certain to arise in Indb and ibe principle b 
worth discussing. In favour of such a bank u the fact that it will bring 
cheap money to the cultivator in Urge quantitbs. It will do more in thb 
way in a year tlian the small Rural Credit Societies will do in teo. On the 
other band, b it desirable to make money very cheap to the peasant ? WHl it 
not in the long run increase hb troubles? Cooperative Credit Societies 
may act slowly; they msy affect only the M/t, so to my, of the cultivators 
in one particular village, bat within the sphere of their infiiience they 
• bate, as Mr. Fremantle said, an educative and moral effect, to which -a 
bank run on comnerctal lines bet no pretence. These •eem to me to be 
the pros and cone of a matter which is certain to be heard of some day in 
IiMlia. I commend itto your consideration as a useful tubjeot for discustioB. 

I now invite dbcuisioa on the paper. - < 

S(R AauNBKtr AattraaL said he thought dte Sedety ought to be sevy 
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much obliged both to the Chtuman for presidiug and opening the di>- 
ctueioo and to Mt. Freroaoile for hia paper. Mr. Fremantle had said that 
he was not acquainted with the condiiione at Madras or Botnbajt. The 
speaker happened to be in Madras some jrears ago when Sir Frederick 
Nichobon was appointed on special doty to study the subject o( Co¬ 
operative Societies, and, as he always did, be embodied in his report a lot 
of valuable information. The then Madras Government, of which the 
speaker was a member, felt that they could not take up the achome on a 
large scale without some previoua objeci-leeatios, but the rejHjrt was 
forwarded to the Indian Government and to the Secreury of State. A 
committee, of which Sir F. Nicholson was a nrember a|>|>oinlrd by the 
Government of India, discussed and elaborated the acheme and finally the 
Co-operative enactment of 1904 was passed. The Chaiman had referred 
to the Co-operative Sorietiea which existed in Madras some time ago, and 
Sir Frederick Nicholson had inquired into those. He regretted to tay 
that (here was a large amount of fraud in connection with some of the 
earlier Societies, which quite confirmed what the author of the paper had 
aaid about the necctaity of having Governroeut supervision over the 
sccounts and to on. He quite agreed as to the utility of the Soaeties and 
in Mr. Fremantle’s remark that “ The Indian studentt have no belter way 
of indulging their feelings of loyalty to their native land than by supporting 
institutions which stimulate industry and thrift and develop independence 
of character and public spirit.” 

Ma. CNATTKayu congratulated the author of the paper on the very lucid 
way in which he had explained the principles and methods of Co-operative 
. Societies in different parts of India. He did not think Mr. Fremantle bad 
alluded to the position of the money-lender class in reference to these 
banks. For tome time money-lenders bad been the most abused persons 
in India, but recently there had been a tendency towards a better apprecia¬ 
tion of their position. Mr. Morrison had, in bis book OD the Iciduitrial 
Organization of the Uniud Provinces, very dearly explained the economic 
functions performed by the money-lenders in the village tyiiem. As the 
Chairmsn bad pointed out, and the writer of the paper had also devoted 
considerable auention to the subject, the financing of the rural Societies 
was one of the most important questions connected with their develop¬ 
ment. All the world over, agricultural communities had to seek outside 
help for capital, and very little capital could iu the near future be expected 
to be raised in India from the savings of the agriculturists themselves. 
Mr. Chuterjee thought it would be a very desirable thing if the money- 
lending data could be made to co-operate in the developount of theM 
rural societiea. He did not consider this would be quite impossible, for 
the present lot of the money-lender is not wubout its difficulties, and if full 
allowance were made for all the losses nf rooney 4 enders the interest earned 
by them was not as high as it is popularly supposed to be. Mr. Chacterjee 
had discussed the subject with several money-lenders in the districts where 
he had served, and had rsoticed that some of them would be willit^ to join 
Co-operative Banka He would like Mr. Fremantle to tell them if such 
aaual co-operation bad already come about anywhere Mr. Chatterjee 
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also thought that a aolution of the Riuacial proMeo woold probabljr be found 
Id Che syttem of town banka that was bang developed in United 
Prorincec. The coootrf was paanng through rapid economic changes, and 
the banking tyitem was in urgent need of reorgaoizatton. The urban 
population in India were undoubtedly earning more money than formerly, 
but at present thrift was backward for want of any ready means of invest¬ 
ment. The lerge Joint Stock Banks did not fulfil all the requiremeots of 
this cIms, nor were they yet in intiinate touch with the Rural CoK>perative 
Societies. The town bank will act as a link between the large bank and 
the village society, wDl attract the savings of the various classes of urban 
population and will give a great stimulus to tndusuial enterprise. 
Mr. Chatter^ did not think tbe establishment of a Central Agricultural 
Bank for tht whole of India at present necesary or desirable. He would 
like to see the Co-operative idea stok deeper into the heaiu of tbe people 
at first and he was afraid that the financing of rural Societies from one 
centra] organization would have at this suge as disastrous effeca u If the 
Government advsnced all the money. Mr. Chatteijee agreed with the 
author in thinking that the progress of Co-operstive Societies would help 
the progress of the people in many diiTereat ways. For instance, sanitary 
reform in India was mainly a question of co-operation among the people. 
If the villagers learned to co-operate in order to obtain credit, they would 
soon team to co-operate to secure effeeiive sanitation for the village. 
Mr. Cbatter)ee therefore tbonght that an Indian could hardly serve bia 
country bcner than by furthering the progress of Cooperative Socieries. 

Ma. Whitwobtb said there wu one point upon which tome further 
explanation seemed dainble, and that was aa to the position of the existing 
money-lender and the possible use that might be made of him. According 
to the descriptions given of tbe differeot classes of these Co-operstlve 
Sodetiea, the chief difficulty teemed to be the lack of capital In some 
cases Government assistance was relied upon, and in one cam contributors 
of capital were not to receive any dividend for ten years. They could not 
ezpect to go very far upon such lines. Meanwhile, there wis the existing 
money-lender with his capital ready. They spoke of “driving him from 
the field,” but would it not be more to tbe purpose to attract bit capital, 
and poulbly his skill and local information also? 

Mr. K. Cnovcay, of Calcutta, said that tbe money-lenders in the United 
Provinces might not earn more than 8 per cent., but tbe Bengal usurers will 
not charge less than 11^ per cent, for lotos mede for at least six months. 
The Indian money-leitdersare uttwliy painted at villains and bloodsuckers, 
but they have got to make a living aa well as a lawyer, who mulcts the 
Ignorant ryot Just aa much. He thought that the money-tenders' demand 
might be limited by IcgislatioD. It it a pity that tbe poor ryots are not 
sufiiciently induced to take advantage of the Government system of loan, 
which the coUectors are kutborized u grant at sudi low rate of interest 
at 6^ per cent. Die ryot's ways are always beset with various diAcuUiet. 
The ocher dey a Benares ryot complained to a peregrinating M.P. that the 
District bead<lerk srould net recommeod a loan unless he was paid a 
^ge share of it. The Indian ^stera ef admintstrstaoo k,.on. tbe it 4 de. 
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tuUfftctory, but every care ought to be ukeo that the exittiiig regulations 
arc properly enforced. 

Ma. CoLvni remarked that in Germany the KafTeisen Banks had made an 
exmordinary tuccess, and had freed the German peasant from the giaspiug 
aaoney-lender. He said that the RalTeUen Banks began in little villages, 
and that they were gnidually formed into circles and became automaiically 
central banks. 

Mr. t'RtMairrt.B, after further discuation, in reply, said: I would like 
first to answer the questions that Mr. Colvin ask^. He aaya that in 
Raffebcn Societies loans are only given for productive purposea We 
started in ladia with the idea of slaviably followiog KalTeisen, hut we were 
obliged to give it upi, and the principle on which loaiu are now given is 
that if they are not for productive purposes 'they must induce a cavtitg; 
that is to say, if a man has to borrow, if, for insiaoce, he has to have has 
deufhter married, and it it necessary, according to the custom of the 
country, that he should have money for this purpose, it Is best that he 
should come to as to get it. If we do not lend bim that money, be will 
have to go round the corner to the nxtoey-leodcr. But our principle ia to 
take the place of the mooeydender, and we cannot do that unlese we lend 
Dtooey for every neoenaty purpose. It is very much better that we should, 
beesuae, suppoiing he goes to the money-lender for his money, be will 
probably get a great deal more than will be sanctioned by bis Society, or a 
cemnittee of bis own people, who will say, “ What do you mean by 
waoting to spend soo rupees in ibis way; your atatns is not sufficient for 
U{ loo will ^ quite enough,” and they will allow that too rupees, and be 
will repay in due course of time. That is the ptiodple that hm oow been 
aeoepted throughout India: ffiat loaoa should be advanced t» every 
•eeeasary purpose. If they are not directly productive, they atill mean a 
■wdng. ^ tw the Budaun Bank, I thought I bad explained its coMtitu- 
how. I aeid the ordinary shares in the Budeun Bank ace held by the 
small Societiea scattered about the diiatrkt. Alt the ordinary shares are 
held by them, so that, eventually, it is they alone wbo will own the bank. It 
is true that preference shares, which carry a Band dividend and debentures, 
ate alto ianed to the general public, but the ordinary shares are all held 
by the Societia. Mr. \sq)it«w>rth wanted to knots bow the Societies could 
get tbeir capital if they did not have sccourse to the mouep-leoders. 
There are various ways in which the Societies get (heir capital In Bengal 
and Burma, and in the United Provinces, the Registrar has received 
perroission from the Goveroment to advertise in the newspapms for 
deposits from the general public. A sate of interest of 8 or 9 per cent is 
given to the depositor, and be is gireo the bond of the iodividual Society, 
which takes the loan. The Government does not guarantee anything at 
ail, but the Registrar simply advises the depositor that suck and such a 
Society is property managed, and is a aatta&ceory Society for iovcMnscnt. 
On hearing this, the depositor makes the loan at a rate of intereac wbteh, 
of oourst^ would be considered very high in Englarsd, but as be bus no 
guarantee from the Government, tbe Sodelies are obiigad to pay that rale 
of ioterest. Much of tbe money ia the Societies of Burma and Basgal 
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and in the United Pnmncea, is aov obtained in that way, and the amount 
is increasing ereiy day. By that means we SToid having to go to the 
moneylender, or the Goremment, or even to a bank. But money-lenders 
of the better class have advanced money in certain Sodettes, and since 
the rate of interest has been raised they have advanced a great deal more 
money. For instance, in a Society I visited last year there were two 
money-lenders who were willing to make advances at the rate of to per 
cent., and rt paid the Society to take it at that rate. We hope in course of 
time that the village moneylenders will come into the movement. Instead 
of making these adrsnces to individuals at high ratu of Interest and with 
only very moderate hopes of recovering them, they may tiuike advances to 
the Societies at reasonable rates of interest and with ample security. That 
is the oldmate aim. At present they are not satisfied as a rule with the 
rate of interest chat we are willing to give, which is 10 per cent, generally, 
and as the whole field is not occupied by ua they go on making their own 
advances at high rates of interest, with the hope that they will recover 
them: bot they very often do nor, Then, as to the Agricoltural Bank 
which Sir Arundel Arundel and the Chairman have mentioned. Sir 
Frederick Nicholsoa's proposal was to have a large insdtudon which would 
not only finance the Co-^rperadve Credit Socteties themselves, but alio make 
loans to independent cultivacon. We did not think that that would work, 
because every cnldvator would rather borrow from the Agrlculiurai Bank 
than from the Societies, because he srould get loans at a lower rate of 
interest, and without liability for other people's debts, tod we thought it 
sronld interfere with the development of the Societies. Rut there are other 
very great ditadvantages in an Agriculniral Bank. No large institution of 
that kind could be worked in India without the active awistaoce of the 
Goverament The people would consider that the money came direct 
from the Government, and would treat it u Government money. There 
would be all the same difficulties as there are now with "takivL" We 
have been told by Mr. Chowdry that when advances were made, a certain 
amount was retained and kept as a bribe. That is a well-known feet, but, 
if the administratioa of the district is good, the share will be small, and if 
the administratioa of the distrkt is bad, the share would be Isrgtr. There 
will always be some share; it is the custom of the country and cannot be 
avoided. The tame thing would happen in an Agricultural Bank. The 
total sum sanctioned by somebody at Simla or Lucknow, or even at the 
headquarters of the districC would not reach the individual culcivatot. On 
the other hand, when the loiuu are made in hh own viUage he will get the 
whole fum. Then again, with an Agrtculiural Bank there is absolutely do 
restrictioo on the use of money, and no inquiry to show that the money 
has been properly otOuetL Thua the chief object of a Co-operative Society 
is not attairsed, and my own opinion, after having considered the subject 
now very cootiouoiisly duritig the two to three years that the question hM 
been raised before us, and having discuised tbo matter with my brother 
Registtars tod other people who ^ve similar means of knowledge oss the 
subject, is that an Agricoltural Bank on the lines of the Bank of Egypt 
would do a very great deal of barm. It wooid flood the country with 
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enoriDiKB sums of money, which live people do ool property know how to 
uae. It would make them indebied, and, a* I said in my paper, I do not 
see that h does a man any good to owe t.ooo rupees at per cent., 
because be is just as badly off as if he owes 500 rupee* at 15 per cem. 
Therefore, the mere proroion of cheap money without Ae check* which 
co-operatire institutions bring with them would, in my opinion, do absolute 
harm and I very much hope that nothing of the kind will be sanctioned. 
Co-operative Credit Societies, u I have ahown, are making enormous strides 
and they are stopped by nothing except the difficulties of organiiation. 
Once you have solved those difBcalties, the Societies can be formed at the 
rate of thousands in each Province during the year, and it is very murh 
easier to solve this problem than to devise an Agricultural Bank for a 
Province and work it in a aatis&ctory manner. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the lecturer for his paper, and to the Chairmao 
for having presided at the meeting, terminated the proceedings. 
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FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

Sir, 

Lest anyone should suppose that the cause of 
rational Free Trade has been utterly routed by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge in the AsuUit Quaritrly for April and July, I 
should like to say a few words from the point of view of a 
reasonable Unionist Free Trader with special reference to 
these articles. And, to begin with, I may observe that I 
am by no means what Sir Roper stigmatizes sometimes as 
merely *' orthodox," and sometimes as " ancient and fish- 
like"; nor does it seem to me of much importance now 
what Mr. Cobden thought sixty years ^o, or how many 
mistakes he made in prophesying. All we are concerned 
with now is to 6 nd out what is best for us as things are, 
and I am quite prepared to admit that it might be 
advantageous for India (as it is ceruinly her wish) to 
adopt the whole hog of Protection, tspMoiiy against 
Lamashirt. What I cannot believe it that Sir Roper’s 
treatment by Preferential duties would have any useful 
effect, though it would no doubt stir up more strife amongst 
nations than we have already. And that, in my opinion, is 
the most certain result of this Imperialism of which Sir 
Roper is so much enamoured. It mahes o;ar as certainly 
as Free Trade amongst all nations would make for peace. 

I cannot put my case more clearly than certain Free 
Traders in the U.S.A. have lately put it in a manifesto 
addressed to the citizens of the United States on July 5 
last, and wilt therefore quote what they say in full (the 
italics are mine): 

To THE Citizens of the United States. 

The apparent acceptance in some degree of the so-called 
Protective policy by the present Congressional representa¬ 
tives of both political parties—the Republicans chanopion* 
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ing Protection with incidental revenue, and the Democrats 
urging revenue with incidental Protection—might beget 
the impression that our nation contains no men who 
believe in the absolute and nncmditiofud freedom of trade 
between the peoples of the earth. 

The undersigned, proclaiming themsfelves as Free- 

Traders, contend: 

I. That Protection erects artificial barriers between 
nations, preventing that natural and healthful interchange 
of products which makes for increased comfort, for peace 
and for the solidarity of mankind. 

а. That Protection, by reducing the quantity of incoming 
foreign goods, reduces the biiyiog-power represented by 
such goods, and consequently subtracts from the demand 
for merchandise and labour which would inevitably be 
fostered by the unrestricted freedom of exchange. 

3. That Protection, in addition to lessening the demand 
for labour, and to a consequent reduction of wages, greatly 
increases the cost of necessaries, thus becoming a powerful 
agent in dragging down the condition of our wage-earning 
classes. 

4. That Protection has not only become the Mother of 
Trusts, but that, by stifiing foreign competition, it has 
granted them a licence to prey upon the community. 

5. That Protection encourages extravagance in national 
expenditure, which, as it is paid by taxes on what the 
people consume, is in the main extracted from the pockets 
of the wage-earning and salaried classes. 

б. That Protection, by its methods of indirect taxation, 
cunningly disguises the incidence of taxation, and thus 
weakens that desirable interest in legislation and in govern¬ 
ment policies which direct taxation tends to develop. 

7. That Protection, which is in effect a process of class 
enrichment by leyfslative favour, is a festering source of 
political corruption. ^ 

6. That Protection, by engendering special over-produc¬ 
tion doe CO excessive profits, and wide-spread und<^ 
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consumption due to excessive prices, contributes to produC' 
ing those panics which cause so much human waste and 
misery.* 

9. That Protection, by conferring on favoured 

the right to tax their fellow-citizens, and by the consequent 
unequal and inequitable distribution of the boundless 
wealth which is created by the eoeigy and natural re¬ 
sources possessed by the American people, has generated 
resentments which express themselves by dangerous 
methods intended to wrench from its possessors a portion 
of the wealth which has been unjustly appropriated. 

10. That Protection, by the swollen fortunes which 
it heaps up for its beneficiaries, and by the concentrated, 
selhsh class interests which it fosters, becomes so powerful 
through their ability and readiness to debauch public 
opinion by the expenditure of money, that it can never 
be dislodged until the great body of our people are 
brought to realize its wasteful, sinful, anti<social character. 

Concurring in such views, the undersigned call on all 
felloW'Citizens who are in agreement therewith to join them 
in an effort to consolidate the Free Trade sentiment of the 
nation. Such a consolidation will reveal the true economic 
opinion of at least a portion of our citizens, and will facilitate 
co*operation with the Free Traders of other nations which 
are also suffering from the evils of a Protective policy. 

Names and addresses should be forwarded without delay 
to any of the undersigned ; 

John Bigblow. Byron W. Holt, 

CiuRLBs Francs Adams. Tom L. Johnson. 

James H. DaLARO. David Starr Jordan. 

Corns H. Ehrich. Gbcage Fostoi PRABonr 

William Lloyd Garrison. Lours F. Post. 

Bolton Hall. William G. Summer. 

CifARLBs D. Williams. 

>^ 5 .1909- * 

■ Hoboo Ramies is ihs hicthpUoe si paotca.; ^ ' 
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Let us look at the question as one of morals. As the 
late Theodor Barth said, “An international league of 
Protectionists is a contradiction in terms.” Which, then, of 
the two is the morally good cause ? 

Before going farther, we may just note that some of 
Sir Roper’s arguments are very curious. He says on 
pp. 4 and 5 of his second article {Asiatic Quarterly Pevuw 
for July) that “ whatever fiscal changes may be made under 
Imperial Preference . . . they must always be in the direc¬ 
tion of Freer Trade—the abolition, or at least mitigation, of 
any existing mutual taxation within the Empire”; whilst 
Mr. Chamberlain (of whose letter he speaks with so much 
respect) suggests fresh duties on Indian wheat and indigo. 
The “mitigation,” or even “abolition,” of a tax noiofy 
imposed would hardly afford much consolation to the 
harassed exporter. 

The argument of these American gentlemen, who have 
had an experience of Protection which we for two genera¬ 
tions have not had in England, seems conclusive enough as 
between Free Trade and Protection in the abstract; and, 
to do him justice, Sir Roper does not deny that Free Trade 
amongst all nations would be best for all—but the modern 
Protectionist, who rather disingenuously conceals himself 
behind the mask of “Tariff Reform," argues that by 
“ retaliation " or, in other words, holding a pistol at the 
head of our rivab in trade (as Lord Lansdowne puts it), 
we could exact better terms from them, or, at any rate, foster 
the industries of our own country, and so provide more 
regular employment for our own workers. Surely this 
means that by reducing the area of work you would 
increase its quantity. But it depends on the size of a 
country (or Empire) whether it can live on its own re¬ 
sources, and a country that has to import three-fourths of 
its food from abroad is in a very difficult {>osition. With a 
country like India, which is self-supporting, it is different; 
and it is not so difficult to believe that India might do 
better for herself by using up her own material resourcee 
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withitt her owo borders; but that, as Sir Roper sees, 
would mean Home Rule for India, and probably the break¬ 
up of the British Empire, involving India also in, perhaps, 
irreparable ruin. 

Moreover, if Protection is so disastrous, as It evidently is 
on the whole, to a large and self-supporting country like 
America, it is not at all unlikely that it would be equally 
bad for India. For surely it is impossible that artificial 
restraints on trade can increase trade. As Mr. Ruociman 
said the other day * " No taxation ever increased the total 
amount of work how could it ? Taxes or duties tend 
to make things dearer, and you cannot increase the demand 
for things by making them dearer." That seems obvious 

J. B. Penningtok. 


THE CHINESE "TAXI-CAB.” 

Sir, 

As someone in Cambridge (presumably Professor 
Giles himself) has sent me without remark a copy of his 
letter to you published in the July issue, I presume that 
the bellicose littirateur in question expects an answer from 
me. As there never was a taxi-cab in China (or anything 
at all approaching one, except what I carefully and historically 
describe on pp. 380-387 of your April issue), naturally 
Chalmers, Chavannes, and Hirth make no allusion to it. 
Dr. Hirth, however, writes to me from New York on 
April 7 last: " Of course, I was fully cognizant of it” (is,, of 
the huge military drum-cart, used only in Imperial pro¬ 
cessions, with wheels ten feet in diameter, carrying thirty 
soldiers, and drawn by four horses), "though I had no 
reason to refer to it in an account of the magnetic needle 
(which is mentioned in one line, and in one unbroken 
sentence, with and directly after it in chap, cxlix., p. 13, 
of the Sung-ih^, quoted by Dr. Hirth, as though the two 
were parts of one thing). I have already given you the 
whole existing “ learning" on the subject, and if Professor 
Giles, bjra display of his literary agUity in dancing round 
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the real question, can induce the public in the face of the 
evidence and full references I produce to accord him a 
literary triumph, he is welcome to savourer and enjoy it. 
In my deliberate opinion, his ” unearthing during the course 
of hia researches,” and. indeed, his "taxi-cab" itself as 
weU, are both pure figments of his active imagination, and 
are (as the Chinese say) '* very near to ” the cheapest news¬ 
paper clap-trap. The reason I specifically mentioned this 
"drum-cart recording distances” (Mr. Giles’s supposed 
taxi-cab) by name in ipo6. and said that it was thus not the 
same as the compass-cart, was precisely because all Chinese 
accounts mentioned the two carts together, as though they 
were mere varieties of the same thing; and because the 
Chinese, Dr. Edkins, Dr. Chalmers, etc., had all thought 
them the same thing when, many years ago. they "un¬ 
earthed” the SuHg-skS chapter in question. I repeat, 
however, the public owes Professor Hopkinson a debt for 
testing the cog-wheel apparatus from a mechanical point of 
view; but the proportions are utterly wrong. 

‘ I am, sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

E. H. PxitKESt. 


THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

Sir, 

With reference to the article on the Opium Question 
in your Rtviom for July, it is worthy of notice that eating 
opium in small quantities is very common in alf malarious 
districts in Western India as a prophylactic against malaria, 
without any deleterious effects on the population. 

r am, etc., A. Rooers [Lait Bombay C.S.')-, 

SetUmber i, iooq. 

' 'V 

ENTOMOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN AFRICA. 

,♦ 

The Government, having had its attentioa d»«a to the 
eifect of certain insects propagating diseases both to mast, 
and beast,- have appointed a Committee, ^ be called the- 
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Af^n Entomological Research Committee, of which 
Lord Cromer has consented to act as chairman. It will 
be composed of a large number of scientific men who have 
directed they attention to this subject. Arrangements are 
already made to send a trained entomologist to the cast 
and west of tropical Africa to stimulate official and other 
rwidents. to collect and observe noxious insects, and to 
afford instruction in the use of scientific methods. By this 
mwns It IS hoped to organise a body of investigators who 
will communicate their collections and observations to the 
Coinmittee. The Committee will be also in touch with 
similar work in Egypt, the Sudan, and South Africa. 
The result of their research will be published from time to 
lime in a journal or bulletin to be issued by the Committee. 


AN INDIAN GRIEVANCE: FLOGGING FOR PRISON 
Sir offences IN INDIA. 

In our recent correspondence with the India Office 
^pect.ng the alleged increase of flogging for breaches of 
discipline in Indian gaols. Lord Morley informed us that 

M /“**/*" »<lm«ted. but neither in Lord 

orieys letty nor m the previous reply of the Master of 
Eh^nk to Sir Henry Cotton's question on the same 

subject IS there any indication as to what cause the increase 
IS due. 

In his reply .0 Sir Henry Cotton, the Msster of Elibaok 
went on to say {.) that floeging is very sparingly o»il as 
»gnol punishment in India, and (a) is reserved, as in this 
<»umry, for the most serious offences. As to the first of 
these assertions, reports show that in the Madras Presidency 
alone corporal puniest for prison offences has ri«m 
fr^ nineteen cases to forty, in twelve months. This 
^rious state of afiairs was brought before the Council of 
ffie Governor of Fort Sr. George by the Right Hon. 
Kevase PiUai,^.4nd was not denied by the autboritw. 
-Secondly, the mxt eeaeas o&no« aee due apparently to 
THIRD SERIES. VOL XXVIIL CC 
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ihe overcrowded state of the Indian gaols : and the rcit of 
the flowings were mostly inflicted for nothing more serious 
than inability on the part of the prisoners to turn out 
sufliclent work according to the official requirements. 
Moreover, in some of the Burmese gaols the flogging of 
untried prisoners is perfectly legal and far from un¬ 
common, and several judicial sentences have been reversed 
after the lash has been inflicted. 

It is misleading to say that in this country flogging is 
reserved for the most serious oflences. Quite recently I 
called attention to the case of a convict at Princetowu who 
was flogged for throwing an eight-ounce breadOoai at a 
prison warder; and if by "this country” the Masior of 
Hlibank (who represents a constituency north of the 
Tweed) includes Scotland, then I may be forgiven for 
calling attention to a common fact which he has overlooked, 
vis., that flogging for prison offences is absolutely forbidden 
in Scottish local prisons. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Joseph Collinsov. 

(lUMAKITASIAK LkAOVK, LoNOOW. 

.•J 

The following is a copy of the correspondence which has 
taken place between the Humanitarian League (Indian 
Committee) and the Secretary of State for India: 

HOHAHrTAUAV L«M}C>, 53, Cmaitcuv Lami, 

>5, 1909. 

Tut Right Hom. Vhcouht Mokley, StcuTAav or Statx roa 
India.—My Loan,—I am desired by my Comaiuee to expreas iheir 
thanks for the prompt action you have takeu for miligating the K*«rity 
and restricting the practice of corporal poniahmeot under the litdiaa 
Whipping Act. At the ume titoc, may I.bring to your notice that a 
serious increase of Qogging for prison offieacta is reported, which seems to' 
demand the immediate attentioa of the loda Oflke.—I remain, my lAwd, 
yoors fiutbfully, Jossru Coluksoh. 

WKnUMALL, LOKOOH, &W.. 

/mif 14. 1909. 

Sia,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of jmur letter of 
May ss, 1909, in which you draw Viscount Morley’a aitentioo to a report 
that there hu bees a serious increase of Aoggiog ^ prison oflences k' 
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"“-1 

and to i9od for three ottlel '*’* Indian province#, 

there !«» be.nl, i “r™L' n th. r '!! 

no. h«, dot, no™ll,~' ■nTnd *'’ 

•tr, jtonr obedient „rv.n.. Cou» G. CA«,«,.h. 

COLUJW -W, EKI., 

UuauMiuriu l#eacu«. 

IIOHAWmilAN LmAUB. 53. CKAJWltT W C 

Jaiy 13. 

.b. rnXr. 

the Gorernment of Indie the desirebility of using Ut odminh^S- 

jToTn 'co’ntl^'” ... 'S™ 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CONGO. 

The following suiemen. and appeal was drawn up after 
a representative private conference at Umbeth Palace • 

On November 1907. an appeal to the nation was 
made public, signed by representotivc leaders of religious 
and philanthroptc thought and action, calling attention 
afresh to the appalling cruelty and misrule under vrhich the 
native population on the Congo was suffering, and 

reminding the English people of its own responsibility in 
the matter. ^ 


A year and eight months have passed since then, and 
^e issue a fortnight ago of the last published Foreign 
Office paper on the sub;ect shows conclusively how in* 
effective, so far, have been the endeavours made to bring 
to an end this almost inexpressible wrong. 

The situation which now confronts us is exceedingly 

and prestige of 

Great Britain m the councils of the world, but, what is of 
even greater moment, the honour and the moral character 
of the nation, far from showing that there k amendment. 
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the recent White Book proves beyond question that at this 
moment a system which involves many of the worst features 
of African slavery, or even exceeds it in horror, is prevail¬ 
ing throughout a territory of nearly 1,000,000 square miles. 

The British and American peoples have the greatest 
measure of responsibility for placing that territory under 
the authority which has governed it for a quarter of a 
century. That responsibility wc cannot evade. There is 
nothing accidental about the evil deeds now being com¬ 
mitted there. They are the necessary accompaniment of 
a deliberate claim on the part of the European nllers of 
that great country to its natural wealth and its human 
labour, and the claim Is enforced with pitiless severity. 
Virtually the whole land has been monopolixed for the 
benefit of European investors, and the native inhabitants 
are excluded from any share in the benefits accruing from 
the exploitation of their soil. Men, and even women, are 
forced into a life of endless and unpaid toil, to which 
death alone brings release. Inhuman punishments prevail. 
Disease and femine, following naturally in the wake of 
tyranny and violence, are sweeping whole districts bare of 
inhabitants. And for all this Great Britain (however un- 
intentkmally it came about) is in part responsible. 

Twenty-five years ago we sanctioned the formation of 
the so-called Corfgo Free State ” on the ground of its 
being "a humane and benevolent enterprise.” We in¬ 
voked the Divine blessing upon an undertaking wbicb was 
intended to work for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
couittry. To speak of those hopes as falsified is to use too 
mild a term. The basin of the Congo is to-day the scene 
of as cruel a tyranny as exists on earth. 

These facts are not open to question. They are 
admitted by our foremost statesmen, to whatever political 
party they belong. They are stirring the sympathy and 
evoking the indignation of the people of the United States 
not less strongly chan in E-nglaivi Amerioan sptceanen 
have joined their remonstrartces to our own. We refuse 
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to believe that diplomacy has come to the end of its 
resources. . . . 

We believe that in the minds of thoughtful and observant 
men and women, and especially in the minds of those 
who deliberately desire to be guided by the principles 
of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, there is a deep 
and growing sense that things cannot without dishonour be 
left where they are. The very principles of liberty, for 
which the British people have contended for a hundred 
years, arc now at stake. If the members of the Christian 
Churches of the land will make their voices heard, the 
statesmen, not of England only, must needs listen, and the 
best instincts of every civilised country will respond. We 
have been reminded by our foremost official spokesman 
upon foreign affeirs that “ British treaty rights and British 
interests" justify separate action on the part of Britain_ 


Randall Cantaur. 

Cosmo Ebor. 

John Clifford, m.a., d.d. 

James Robertson, d.d., 
Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

A. F. London. 

J. SOOTT LidOETT. M.A., D.D., 
President Wesleyan Con¬ 
ference. 

Edward Southwark. 
Archibald Henderson*. M. A., 
D.D., Moderator of the 
United Free Church of 
Scotland. 

C. Birmingham. 

J. Monro Gibson, m.a., d.d. 


J. H. Shakespeare, m.a., 
Secretary of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

F. J. Liverpool. 

J. D. Jones, m.a., Pesident 
Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 

F. OxoN. 

Henry Scott Holland. 

C Silvester Horne, Chair- 
man-elect Congregational 
Union of England and 
Wales. 

G. Campbell Morgan, d.d. 

Rendbl Harris. 

James Henry, Moderator 
Free Church of Scotland. 


See also article in this issue titled V The Preset Pxisiyon 
in Regard » the Conga' 
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Alden and Co., Ltd., Oxford, 

1. Indian Dnsi, by Ono Rotkfrld. This is a series 
of stories of native life, some of which appeared in the 
Tinus of India, of no small merit Most of them deal 
with Rajputana, and show deep insight into the life behind 
the Purdah. Rajahs, Usurers, Moslems, and co-wives all 
help to create plots for the stories, and the result is good. 
The book ends with a eul<^ of the poems of the lady who 
writes under the name of “ Laurence Hope.”—A. F. S. 

William Blackwood and Sons ; Edinburgh and 

London. 

2. Tho Engliskwoman in India, by Maud Diver, author 
of "Captain Desmond, v.c/‘ and "The Great Amulet" 
This work is admirably written, and printed in excellent 
type. It is divided into two parts, the first relating to the 
English woman who goes to India in various capacities, 
such as maid, wife, mother, hostess, and housekeeper; their 
contact with Eastern womanhood, women-workers, female 
medical aid, medical aid and missions, education, art in¬ 
dustries, and needle-craft Thd second part is composed 
of an able introduction, and most interesting historical 
sketches of Indian women In various spheres of life, such 
as the Pundita Ramabai Sarasvati, Dr. Anandabai Joshee, 
the Maharani of Kuch Behar, and Cornelia SorabJL 

The work will form a very useful guide to the English 
women intending to visit or settle in India, and will enable 
them to appreciate the noble efforts of Indian ladies who 
are striving to educate and elevate their sisters. 

The Clarendon Press ; Oxford. 

3. Tka English Factorios in India, 1624-29, by William 
Foster. This calendar of documents in the India Office, 
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etc., continues to give much assistance to the student of 
Indian htstor)*. The six years which it covers were fraught 
with both good and evil to the English in India. The 
times were stirring, for they were those of JahSngir. 
M thiibai Khan got control of the Mogul Empire for some 
lone, and then when the Emperor died there was the strife 
for the succession, which only ended when Shah Jahan 
si'izfHl the throne. The Portuguese, too, were active 
oiiponcnts of the English, but the latter, with the help of 
th.. Dutch, destroyed their factory at Bombay in 1626. 
The Dutch had become pre-eminent in the -settlements •• to 
tlui southwards "-that is. in Malaya-but in this period a 
m:w settlement was made in Southern India at Annagon 
in 1616. On the whole the interests of the English pros¬ 
pered. and the accounts of the gradual growth of their 
influence are both interesting and valuable.—A. P*. S. 


Gbokg and Co. ; Geneva, 1909. 

\. Tfu Culi of Mmsuiman Saints in (it Norii of A/rita, 
and esptcially in Morocco, by Professor Dk. E. Montet— a 
volume in 8vo. with ten illustrations. (Memoir published 
on the occasion of the jubilee of the University of Geneva.) 
The author, in a short introduction, points out two facts in 
close relation with one another which characterise Islaniism 
»n Morth Africa : the cult of saints and the religious con¬ 
fraternities. 

The work >s divided into two parts. In the first the 
author explains the cult of saints; in the second, the legends 
of .•mints. 

The origins of the cull of saints are varied. There are 
general causes. These arc: inherited superstitions from 
th.: primidve paganism of the Berbers, fanaticism, influence 
of asceticism, and the foundation of religious orders. There 
are. moreover, special and local causes: illustrious birth 
Shenfian descent, the qualification of renegade- (ven^ 
strange I), or the son of a renegade. . 
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The author examines successively the names given to 
the saints, the great number of saints, the unknown saints, 
the female saints, the saints common among Mussulmans, 
Jews, and among Christians, the hierarchy of saints, their 
gift of miracles, the adoration of saints, and the protesta¬ 
tions that this adoration has provoked, the continency and 
the non-concineocy of saints, their political and social rdle. 

In the second part of the book the author relates legends 
of saints, some of which have sm extraordinary charm. He 
carefully sets out the analogies which present themselves in 
the worship of saints in Islamism and that in Catholicism, 
where there is a curious similarity. 

The work concludes with two additional notes of great 
interest on two high religious personages, at present actually 
existing, of a radically opposed influence, the famous 
Md-e]-*Ajinln, the fanatic marabout whose reputation and 
anti-French action extends from Adrir to Morocco, and 
the celebrated Sheikh SidiA of Butilimit (Sen^l), devoted, 
on the contrary, to the French cause. 

There are also superb illustrations, from photographs by 
the author and by his son^an officer in the French army 
during the expeditton of Morocco—showing the character¬ 
istic types of the tombs of saints and the mosques in the 
North of Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Egypt). This able 
work is of extreme importance to all those who are 
interested in religious research. 

£. GmiMOTo; Pams. 

5. Folk-lor$ Ckinois Modtnu, by Rev. L. WriOER, s.;., 
of Hien-hien (province of Chih-Li). This admirable little 
book will be of the greatest service in the " advanced ” 
section of the Chinese classes which are now becoming so 
numerous at the various British, American, and European 
urtiverdties. No doubt P^e Wieger has done well in 
choosing an untranslatable English word for his title; but 
by what process “lore” becomes masculine in French (and,' 
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having once become so, how other Frenchmen get to know 
it) is rather a puzzle. Of course, the corresponding German 
word LtAre is feminine; but ie soltil, Dia Sonn 4 , are only 
two out of hundreds of other examples showing that French 
and German writers do not always see eye to eye in these 
matters. L^gtndes is, presumably, the best pure French 
equivalent for " Folk-lore.” 

“ Old woman’s religion ” would not be a bad way of 
describing the various amusing tales Pire Wieger has dug 
out for us from various Chinese jest-books, story-books, 
fox-myths, and popular '* books of wonders" generally. 
The present collection (aJr Suptrioris regitiaris Missionis 
licentid) only embraces specimens dating from 1,200 years 
ago down to to-day j the author promises us a second 
volume of really ancient ones later on. As he explains, 
the modern Chinese Folk-lore of which he now treats is 
a jumble of Neo-Buddhism (ts., after the Tantra school 
of the Cingalese Amdgha, who came to China in 733 a.d.) ; 
Neo-Taoism (of the Sung dynasty Emperor 900 years 
ago); Neo-Confucianism (of the great philosopher and 
” interpreter” Chu Hi 700 years ago), mixed up with the 
superstitions of the various Tartar races, and the mercenary 
or mercantile military and business settlers who have from 
lime to time taken precarious root in China {c/. chap. v. of 
my “China and Religion,” Murray, 1905). 

The spelling of Chinese words adopted by the learned 
Jesuit perhaps smacks of the well-known kisn city of Hien, 
the chief Jesuit centre in China after Siccawei in Shanghai. 
The mere fact chat Pire Wieger spells bis own town 
“Sienhsien ” points to a certain looseness in his ideas of 
etymology; in Peking, and presumably all over Chib Li, 
if not also everywhere where “mandarin” is spoken, the 
two words Hien-AjsM (both of which begin etymologically 
with an and not with an s) are pronounced Hsien-Ankw— 
with a sort of indefinite hiss, half or a third of the way 
between 4 ,. s, and jA. Words etymologicaUy. beginniog 
with a are also pronounced with this At imugi.i/k..ao9t 
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mandarin” diaicccs. But it is rather startling to hnd 
//<?-nan spelt Hint-nan^ Ningpo spelt Ning^P'ouo, the well- 
known "Emperor” Hiang Tsi spelt Hiang Tsu (and 
hundreds of other similar cases). The translation is often 
rather loose, but at any rate it gives the colloquial French 
spirit of the thing, and after all it is vain labour to worry 
about too much literal accuracy when dealing with vernacular. 
No stitdent who reads these stories in class will trouble 
himself much about the French or any other translation, 
except it be to seek information when he is "stumped*’ 
altogether as to the Chinese word: he will rather enjoy 
puzzling out the racy Chinese for himself, and the acquiring 
of a new stock of current conversation pabuium for practical 
use. M. A. Vissiire has already placed students of Chinese 
in Europe under a great debt by providing for them in his 
recently published " Recueil ” (see Asiatic Quarterly Revtisv 
for April, 1908} a large number of specimen literary docu¬ 
ments written in every possible style. But M. Vissiire did 
not indulge much in the specific stor)'-telling style, and 
therefore here Pire Wieger supplies a genuine want. We 
are not told what the published price is, but the work can 
be procured from 0 . Harrasowitz, Leipzig, as well as from 
Paris, and. of course, also from the Shanghai and Tientsin 
missions. 

E. H. Parkek. 


Keoak Paul, Trbkcr, TabuNER and Co., Ltd.; London. 

6. The Shakndma a/ Firdausi, done into English by 
A. G. Warmer and E. Warner. Although it is claimed 
in the introduction to this work that it is the 6rst complete 
English translation of the Sbahnima, a reference to. its 
contents and comparison with any portion of the original 
Persian prove that it is neither a translation nor a para¬ 
phrase, and it is therefore impossible to review it critically. 
Various versions of the original text are referred to, but 
nothing but a general idea can be formed from this version 
of what the original may have been like, and it would be a 
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useless and unprofitable labour to endeavour to trace any 
closer resemblance between it and the fifty or sixty thousand 
rhymed couplets of which Firdausi’s epic consisted. It is 
very unsatisfactory to have to notice in this manner a work 
that must have been a labour of love to the two brothers 
to whom it owes its joint authorship, but our duly to the 
public compels us to prove the correctness of our assertion 
by comparing two or three passages of this so-called trans¬ 
lation with the original Persian as contained in Colonel 
Turner Macan’s edition, collated from various authentic 
manuKripts, and published at Calcutta in about a.d. 1829, 
the only reliable version extant. 

The following passage is from the commencement of the 
work: 

“Ih tub Namb or Cos, to* MxRcirui., thb Pmrui. 

“ In the name of the Lord of both wisdom and mind, 

To DOthinf tublimer can thought be applied ; 

The Lord of whatever is named or attigaed 
A place, the Sustainer of all and the Guide; 

The Lord of Saturn and the turning sky, 

Who nuseth Venus, Sun, and Moon to shine, 

Who is above coneeptioo. nine, or sign, 

The Artist of the heaven's jewelry I 

Him thou caost see not, though thy sight thou strain, 

For thought itself will struggle to attam 
To One above all name and place in vain, 

Since mind aud wisdom Isil to peneimte 
Beyond our elemeats, but operate 
On matters that the senses render pfadn.” 

The following is a translation of the same passage from 
Macan's edition : 

“ In the name of the Lord of the nol and wisdom, 

Higher than which thought cannot pass— 

The Lord of name and the I.ord of place (or dignity); 

The Lord who gives daily bread, the shower of the roed (Guide); 

The Lord of the world aod the revolving sphere; 

The illumioator of the Moon, and NAhid (Venus), and the Sun, 

Thao name and sign and fancy He is higher— 

He is the Supteme Painter of jewels I 
To those who see (or would see) the Creator, 

Thou caost not me (Him); trouMs aoeTOor tiro eyes. 
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Thought ctumot Sod the road to lliiDi 

For He a higher than name and ibao place (or digottjr). 

Whaterer speech passes beyond this excellence, 

To it the soul and wisdom find no road. 

Wisdom and the soul He weighs; 

Into weighed thought when docs He enter? 

There can praise Him no one as He is; 

Thou shouldst gird the loins of serrice to Him. 

If wisdom seeks for a word (to describe Him), 

It chooses that wbkh it sees. 

With such instrument (or machtneiyX spirit, 

Who can attain to the praise of the Creator ? 

In tbf being it behoves thee to be a believer (on Him); 

Stand aside from useless speech. 

Be a worshipper and waiter on the road; 

Bend thy oe«^ to His severe commands. 

He is powerful who is learned; 

Through learning the heart of the old is young. 

Beyond diis Veil (or screen) there is no j^ace for speech; 

Beyond thy being for thought there is no road.” 

As said above, there is here but a glimmering of the 
original sense, but certainly neither translation nor attempted 
paraphrase. We pass on to another passage: 

“ Zahhik sat oo the throne a thousand yean, 

Obeyed by all the world. Through that long dme 
The customs of the wUc were oat of vt^oe. 

The lusts of madmcD flourished everywberfr - 
All virtue was despised, black an esteemed. 

Right lost to sight, disaster manifest; 

While dids accompliahed their faU purposes. 

And no man spoke of good unless by stealth. 

The sisters of Jamshtd, thctr sex’s crown. 

Were brought out tremUing Uce a wiUo« 4 eeC 
Of those two ladies, visaged like the moon— 

The names were Shahrinfa and Amaodx— 

Men bote them to the psdace of Zabbak, 

And gave them over to the dragon king. 

Who educated them in evU 

And taught dwm sorcery sod necromancy. 

Tbe only teaching that he knew was hftft— 

To massacre, to pillage, and to bum. . 

He brought them up in tbe way of vice; 

He taught them fraud and. magic. 

On this tbe vile Zabhdk laid his foundation; 

Tbe world became to him as. a bead of wax., 
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He hinuelf knew onijr how to evil— 

Nothiog but plundering, sliying, and bunring. 

It was so that every night two youths, 

Whether of low (rank) or of the seed of the Pahlavins, 

The cook took to the hall of the king, 

And of them proved a mediciae for the monarch. 

He killed them, and tore oot their brains; 

He made of them food for that dragon. 

There were two pure ones of the seed of kings— 

Two precioui aod holy ones— 

The name of one was Armill of pure fahh, 

The others name was KarmiH the provident” 

This is another in the book under review: 


“ Zahkik sat oo the throne a thouuod Teen, 

Obeyed by all the world. Through that long time 
The customs of the wise were out of vogue 
The lost! of madmen Ooirrished eveTwhcrc— 

AU virtue was deapiaed, black an esteemed, 

Right loet to sight, disaster manifeai; 

While dJdt aoeompliihed their fell purposes, 

And ae man spoke of good unlen by stealth. 

Two sisters of Jamshkt, their sex’s crown. 

Were brought out trembliog like a wiilow<leaf 
Of these tiro ladies, visaged like the mooa— 

The names were Shahrmii and Anuodz— 

Men bore them to the of 
And gave them over to the dragon king, 

Who educated them in evil ways, 

And taught them sorcery and oecromancy. 

Tbe only teaching rhat be knew wsw bad— 

To nuasncre, to pillage) and to bum. 

Bach night two youtiw of'htgh or low^ birth 

Were taken to the palace by the cook, \ 7 

Who, having slaughtered them, took out tfiefr brains' ' * '* 
To feed the snakes and save the roooarch's «i>gn 4 h . - 

Now in tbe realm ware two good bigh-bom PersUna— 

The pious Irmdtl, and Kanndjl 
The'provident” 

• * 

Here, again, we maf recognize that the passage is the 
same as that translated alx>ve from the original Persian, but 
it is neither a translation nor a paraphrase, nor r^n any 
portion of the Book be described iff any oAor tentls, and 
anyone desiroos of staJyin^ the of the^ori^iasd wost 
seek for W Aewbere.w-A. Roow. - 
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Longmans, Green and Co. ; London, New York, 
Bombay and Calcutta, i<>09* 

7. Analysis of iht Evotuiion of Musical Form, by 
Margaret H. Glyn, author of *■ The Rhythmic Conception 
of Music,” etc. The author in the preface of this work 
says: ** The general drift of this theory of music has 
already been indicated in the author’s work, 'The Rhythmic 
Conception of Music.’ The object of the present volume 
may be briefly stated to be the application of the evolu¬ 
tionary principle to practical music, the essential motive- 
power of which is to be found rhythm. By this means it 
is possible to produce an analysis which, as promised in 
the former volume, ‘shall weld all the various parts of 
musical education into one consistent and logical whole.' 
The theory has arisen not from abstract ideas, but out of 
the study of music. It is not so much a theory about 
music as an endeavour to translate into the terms of the 
intellect the form of the impressions made upon the musical 
imagination—in short, to hold the mirror up to music.” 
The work is arranged under two main headings, which arc 
a guide to its contents generally rather than exact divisions 
of the subject. In the first part, titled “Tone Material,” 
there are various subjects discussed in twelve chapters. 
Under the second part, titled " Rhythm,” there are also 
twelve chapters. There is an appendix of musical illustra¬ 
tions, one of which is the Types of the Evolution of 
Asiatic Tonallcy. There is also a glossary of technical 
terms used in this work. 

The volume contains admirable material, which should 
be seriously studied by all those Interested in the progress 
of music. 


Luzac and Ca; London. 

8. Count fokn of Ca^ Istria. This small volume in 
modern Greek contaiii| an interesting account of the life and 
work of Count John of Capo d’ Istria, called by the Greeks 
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Kapodisirias (pronounced Kapoihtstrias), who was born in 
Corfu, 1776, elected President of Greece in the time of the 
independence, 1827. and assassinated at Nauplia, on 
political grounds, 1831. His life, written in Greek by 
Lazarus Veleli, was issued at Athens in 1908 by a society 
for the publication of useful books, and deals with him as 
the founder of Greek national education, The work has 
190 pages. 63 inches by 4^ inches, with twenty-eight lines 
on each, and comprises three parts. The first sketches the 
state of education in Greek towns when the revolution was 
in its preparatory stage. The second sets forth the 
endeavours resulting from the spread of that enduring 
struggle. The third relates the continuauon of those 
efforts under the direction of John Capo d’ Istria. How 
this was effected many details arc given, including the sums 
•subscribed in aid of the movement, and need not be 
repeated here. 

In this acquisition of learning the Greeks had no one 
for a leader more devoted or capable than Capo d’ Istria. 
He was barely thirty years old when, in 1804, there was 
established in Corfu the first public school, of which he, a 
government clerk, was appointed director. The choice 
was excellent, because he had long been the centre of a 
circle composed of the literary and scientific men of the 
locality, the latter including in their ranks Capo d' Istria, 
who had a medical education. 

But he did not hold that office for long, since new 
prospects loomed in his future, and on August 5, 1808, we 
find him sending from Otranto in Italy the following letter 
to Andrew Idromenos, head-master of that school: 

Lear.vbd SlK, 

Here 1 am, after enduring a long anxiety on 
account of the English. I am quarantined here, and then 
go on by land to Naples. After Naples I don’t know 
what course I shall take. So that, o>y friend Ind brother, 
is my tale. 
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Neither place nor circumstance can lessen the true love, 
respect, and obligation I feel towards you. 1 beg you to 
keep me in your kind remembrance and affection. 

Always your friend, 

John Capo o' Istria. 

What the instruction was in Greek towns sixty or even 
fifty years before the revolution many others have told, 
but Korai most minutely of all. He states that his father, 
a roan of the keenest intellect and endowed with natural 
eloquence, did not receive any literary education at all, 
he had the misfortune to be prematurely left an 
orphan. Sophronius. his father’s brother, must have been 
edocated to some extent, since he was Archbishop of 
Belgrad; but his learning appears to have been somewhat 
restricted, for. If he had had merit as a man of letters, 
Adamantios would not have referred so briefly to the 
with his uncle in Vienna, and without a word as to 
ihe quality of the man. His mother had been taught 
something by her cultivated father; but the only progress 
sIm made was to the extent of understandic^ the easier 
Qroek writers of the decline; certainly not Plutarch or any 
of the philosophers, but. for instance, JE.iO'p'i fables, three 
Of; fpur of Lucian’s dialogues, and at the very most a dis- 
.cpprqe .or so of John Chrysostom, and all of them very 
superficially. 

Teaching arose, everywhere, and children of every class 
became ambitious u> be no longef Hliierate. The verse— 

s lovely moon, 

- Guide ne to waUt 
To go to tcbooJ 
To learn my letters 
And the works of God *— 

slfeonv ihat young people, working all day for a. Uviog. 
coUacted .in : the evening from all directtoas ia Mkwos, 
.villages, at country districts, wherewer some learned padsh 
priest or monk was found to give them lessons in ,rea 4 Jog. 
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to explain the divine precepts, to drill them in writing their 
names and other simple words of dailjr necessity; but 
aiwa)^ in small characters, as we are justified in concluding 
from the entire absence of capital letters in the signatures 
of contracts and public acts, or in the accounts of grocers 
and the like. 

The great advances made since that time are due to the 
energy and perseverance of Capo d’ Istria, who set himself 
the task of introducing and organizing methods of instruc¬ 
tion throughout the villages of Greece, so that the nation 
came, as it was said, to have “ a head regulating the move¬ 
ments of its members." There arose honourable rivalries, 
with mutual instruction all fostered by contributions both of 
money and materials from rich and poor. — Rushton 
Parker. 


Luzac akd Co. ; Great Russbix Street, 
London 

9. Hindu TaUs: Translated and edited by John Jacob 
Mbybr. We have here, in a series of sections, a number 
of treatises of exquisite beauty and finish, on certain talcs 
current among the Hindtis. It is a translation into English 
of the Mahdrdshtri version of Jacobi's Ausgew&hlte 
Erzahlungen.” The Tales are those In vogue among the 
Jainas (popularly pronounced “Jains” or “Jynes”). an 
offset of the Hindii community: some acquaintance with 
the theological tenets of both Hindds and Jainas is, there¬ 
fore, necessary to an intelligent perusal of the Tales. The 
real sentiments and true wisdom of any people arc often to 
be best perceived in their folk-lore, their tales, traditions, 
songs, and popular saws. The Talcs in this volume are 
not all of equal interest, but the interest of them increases 
as the work advances, some of the roost interesting being 
near the end- We have the story of Bambhadatta, Sanafl- 
kumdra, and Uddya^; then come the stories of the 
Pratyekabuddh^ to wit, Karakan^u, Domuha, Nami, and 
N^gai; also of MdUdeva, Ma^^iyE, Agaladatt% and 

THtRD SERIES. VOL. XXVlZt. DD 
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Aga^adatta. Following the Tales is an Appendix, con* 
taining notes, addenda and corrigenda, varia lectiones, etc., 
etc. The work will be found to have a special value and 
fascination for the student of Sanskrit and the PrAkrits : on 
this aspect of the work a great deal of recondite information 
will be found in the footnotes (which are very numerous 
and of great value) throughout the volume. 

And, upon the whole, it will be seen that the simple title 
“ Hindd Tales " is much too unpretending, and needs to be 
taken with discrimination. We do not, however, hereby 
suggest that the title be altered in favour of a more learned 
looking one; on the contrary, its very simplicity proves to 
be a recommendation. But those who approach the volume 
^ould not too hastily conclude that it is a work for children, 
or is of a popular nature—it is, in fact, a work of much 
labour and of profound erudition. There are a few over¬ 
sights or misprints, as where, on p. 8 of the Preface, the 
words “ identifications ” and " Wherever ” are incorrectly 
spelt; but as an achievement of literary workmanship and 
research it is deserving nf the highest commendation. 
—J. D. B. __ 

MBTHCBM AMD Co. 

la Tki Tnrkiik PtopU: by Lucv M. I. Garnbtt. 
This book Suffers a little by having been written with no 
inkling of the proximity of the deposition of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, but is interesting from being an intelligent account 
of the ruling race of Turkey just after the promulgation of the 
new Constitution. The author takes care to point out that 
now, however tfkey may have started, the Turks are a white 
race, bearing few traces of Oriental descent owing to their 
constant intermarriages with Gaiours, and, 00 the other 
hand, hardly any from intercourse with the constant stream 
of negro house-slaves. The Turkish people, at the dme 
the book was written, were in a state of transition: The 
magic word • Constitution " promised reform, but the habits, 
loyalty in spite of arrears of payment, the over-driving of 
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the peasant class, and the overlay of French education upon 
superstitious ignorance, was still truly Oriental. The 
formation of dubs has been one of the nouble results of 
the reforms, however, and there has been a sudden en¬ 
couragement of every form of sport, which in the future may 
be a real factor in the development of so virile a race. 
The author writes well and with knowledge of the Turks, 
giving descriptions of their religious and social ceremonies, 
and illuminating these with some of their quaint Hodja 
stories and tales. She has treated also of their home-life 
and interests. Polygamy, outside the Sultan’s court, is 
much less common than it was ; and she sees some good in 
the harem system, and that there is considerable real 
independence, though not liberty, in the position of the 
Turkish woman. The book is one that is pleasant to read 
and to consider when one has read it._A. F. S. 


John Murray ; London. 

II. Tkt City of Jerusalem: by Colonel C. R. Condbr, 
1-L.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. This is one of the most enjoyable 
books, and they are many, which have been published 
recently about the Holy Laud. The writer has the great 
privil^e of knowing a vast amount about the topography 
of Jerusalem, ancient and modern, and moreover he can, 
and does, put his knowledge before bis eager readers in a 
scholarly and yet pleasant form, which soon gains their 
wholehearted attention. He does not take up much room 
with conjectures as to the history of Jerusalem before the 
days of "the mysterious figure of Melchiaedek, King of 
Salem, although he identifies bis city with Jerusalem, and 
holds that it was the old " City of Safety.” a part of which 
bore the now universally-loved name of Zion. As he 
narrates, this city became in due time "The City of David," 
and was made even more holy by the building therein of 
Solomon's Temple. The aite of the Temple is now one of 
the few certain sites in Jerusalem which can be identified 

OD 3 
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with absolute certainty as one of the holy places, in spite 
of the constant change of masters who have dominated over 
the city. It was in turn destroyed, rebuilt by Herod, 
desecrated by the Romans, rebuilt and reverenced by 
Crusaders or by Arabs. ■ We proceed to the regal period, 
and find that Hezekiah's " Pool of Siloam ” stUl exists with 
inscriptions, and that, in the so-called “tombs of Joseph of 
Arimathaea and Nicodemus,” we most likely have " The 
tombs of the Kings." The restorations of Ezra and 
Nehcmiah come more easily from their narratives, but 
after that comes a historical gap in the history of the city. 
The tolerant Alexander the Great favoured the Jews; but 
his last tolerant successors left traces in Jerusalem, and to 
their rule, succeeded, after the Hasmonacans that of Rome. 

Under Rome the Idumsean Herods gave the city a fresh 
splendour, which we still can trace in the harem walls 
and “ David’s tower." The descriptions of Hcrodian 
Jerusalem are full of interest in relation with the Gospel 
narrative, and we are led, step by step, to the final question 
of the locality of Golgotha. The '* Garden tomb," identified 
by General Gordon, is disqualified by our author as much 
more recent, and it must rank with many sites named by 
earlier believers with more seal than knowledge. Colonel 
Conder, however, thinks that Golgotha may be in the spot 
known to the Sephardim Jews still as the *’ House of 
Stoning," while he holds the real site of the Holy Sepulchre 
still unidentified. The fall of Jerusalem to the Romans 
ended the Jewish rule, and completely altered the character 
of the city. The walls were razed; so was the Temple, 
and its decorations enriched the triumph of Titus. No 
Jew was for long permitted to live in Jerusalem. Hadrian 
built there a new Roman and Pagan town. Later, Jews 
{for payment) were permitted to enter "to mourn," but not 
until the Antonines to reside again in the city as traders. 
The Christians also were absent for many years, and it is 
owing to this that the break in the traditions necessitated 
the Gospel sites to be resought and renamed anew. The 
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history of the gradual naming of the present hallowed holy 
places is one of the most fascinating parts of this book. 
The Emperor Constantine, on his conversion, began to 
renew the cultus of the Holy land, and to bis zeal the 
discovery, by Bishop Macarius, of what is now known as 
the Holy Sepulchre, was the first result. The identifica¬ 
tion of place after place followed, and this part of the book 
which deals with the legends of the zealous pilgrims, the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks, the successive inva¬ 
sions of the Crusades, the Latin Kingdom, and the final 
subjugation of Jerusalem by the Turk, teems with historical 
interest. Always cautious and critical, the author will 
never identify any sacred site on mere tradition alone, but 
he r^ards everything with the scrutiny of a learned 
topographer. As he himself says, in cases where the Jew, 
the Christian, and the Moslem, all honour the same site it 
generally appears that we have the actual spot described, 
or casually noticed, in the Bible. But there are not many 
such sites in Palestine, except the tombs of the Hebrew 
patriarchs at Hebron ; the grave of Rachel, near Bethlehem \ 
Jacob's Well, east of Shechem ; and, in Jerusalem itself, the 
sites of Siloam and Olivet; of the Temple itself; and of 
Herod’s “palace and tower." He points out, moreover, 
that “ there is not a single existing site in the Holy City 
that is mentioned in coonection with Christian history 
before the year A.D. 326, when Constantine’s mother 
adored the two footprints of Christ on Olivet.” He 
examines and narrates all the traditions, however, with 
both knowledge and sympathy. Not only for us, but for 
Jew, Christian, and Moslem, Jerusalem “has always been 
a Holy City which they coveted, and for which they shed 
their blood.’’—A. F. S. 

12. Wisdom of the East: The SpUndour of Cod, being 
extracts from the sacred writings of the Eahais, with intro- 
ductum by Ewe Hammokd. This is one of the best 
volumes of the above series. Mr. Hammond writes a very 
iaterestiog introduction to the work under the tide of *'A 
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Glimpse through the Gate.” The book itself consists of 
six chapters, namely: The Bab: The Foreteller: Baha 'u 
'elah: The One Foretold; Abbas Effendi: " The Servant of 
God"; The Seven Valleys; Texts from the Tablets; and 
Hidden Words. Mr. Hammond says: ‘‘The source of 
spirituality roust be one, even as God is one; and the 
different languages and systems by means of which 
spirituality tries to assert itself, although they go far in the 
direction of perpetuating division between races and men, 
have, after all, a common origin, lying dim and only partially 
realizable in the shadow of the bygone. Bahais claim not 
only the acknowledgment of the spiritual relationship of all 
men, but its practical endorsement. Visitors to Abbas 
Effendi, at his home in Acca, are of many tongues and many 
nations. He has ardent adherents in America, England, 
France, and Germany, besides thousands of disciples 
Eastern in education and in temperament. Men of 
opposing peoples and professions eat at his table together, 
and the master himself waits upon his guests in sacred 
service. This much has certainly been brought about. 
Bahais claimed, too, the adhesion of at least a third of the 
Persian people. They assure us also that the light from 
Acca has expelled the darkness of division from minds 
schooled in distrust, if not in hatred, of other minds. More, 
they claim that Bahaism has, and holds aloft as the light of 
men, the Light of Love-^^ light that cannot fail to rend 
asunder the veil of separation, and enable roan to see and 
love man, notwithstanding any diversions of nation or 
origin, of colour, caste, or creed.” 

For an example of this doctrine we shall quote what 
Abbas Effendi says under the beading “ True Belief.” 
"The guidance of God is that which will always goide 
people in the right way. 

"An human beings are earthly; their hearts are con¬ 
nected with this world. Day and night their thoughts and 
occupations are earthly; ail belong to this world. They 
think about the honours of this world, or about the richer 
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and wealth of this world, or of name and fame in- this world. 
Their days and nij^hts pass In this way. 

The guidance of God nukes it evident and plain, when 
the Way of the Kingdom—the Divine Path—is opened, that 
this is the road to the Kingdom. 

“ It is not sufRcient only to distinguish the Way of the 
Kingdom—only to discover the Heavenly Way—you must 
travel upon it until the end is reached. For example: that 
a man discovers the way to America is not sufficient. He 
must travel in it, that he may reach that country; other¬ 
wise, if he remain for years discovering more about the 
way, and does not travel by it, he will never arrive. 

" It is not sufficient for a child to know where the school 
is; he must study in it, that he nuy gain knowledge. 
Faith is not merely to know which is the school, and to 
recognize the teacher; but one must acquire knowledge in 
this school If one does not gain knowledge it is useless 
to know of the school. 

*' This is what Christ said : * Ye shall know the tree by 
its fruits.’ 

“ If you see one who is truthful, who really believes and 
is just, who is attracted to the Kingdom, and whose will is 
annihilated in the way of God, then you will know that he 
is a tree of the Kingdom, if he shows forth all these 
qualities. 

If you see one whose heart is atuched to this wor14, 
and in whom there is no truthfulness, or detachment, or 
turning to God; one who is not occupied in praising and 
speaking of God, or in attraction to the love of God, then 
you will know that he is a tree of darkness. 

** True belief is not only to acknowledge the Oneness of 
God. By belief we mean that one reality of man will 
be characterized by Divine characteristics. If his reality 
is dark he will become enlightened. If he is heedless be 
will become consci(^ i if he U asleep he will be awakened; 
if he is earthly he will become heavenly; if he is Saumc 
he will become Divine. This is the meaning of true beli^. 
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" Therefor*, I say that mao must travel in the way of 
God. Day and night he roust endeavour to become better; 
hU belief must increase and become firmer; his good 
qualities and his turning to God must be greater; the fire 
of his love must flame more brightly Then, day by day, 
he will make progress. 

“ For to stop advancing is the means of going back. The 
bird when he flies soars ever higher and higher. All the 
time he endeavours to mount higher, for as soon as he stops 
flying he will come down. 

“ Every day in the morning, when arising, you should 
compare to day with yesterday, and see in what condition 
you are. If you see your belief is stronger, and your heart 
more occupied with God, and your love increased, and your 
freedom from the world greater, then thank God, and ask 
for the increase of these qualities. You must pray and 
repent for all that you have done which is wrong, and you 
must implore and ask for help and assistance, that you may 
be better than yesterday, so that you may continue to 
make progress. 

** Do not let the desires of the self find a place within you, 
for it is certain that even when you reach the highest state 
of spirituality, one worldly desire can cause your downfall. 

“ The spirit is like a bird; when it flies in the air it is 
always mounting; but the self is like the hunter, who is 
thinking how to catch the bird. You will see that by one 
arrow, one shot, It will be brought low. 

" This arrow is the connection with this world; the 
occupation of this world ; the desires of this world; the 
honours of this world. 

“ In many ways the hunter will stop the spirit from ascend* 
ing. That is why you must ask, and implore, and entreat: 
*0 God 1 protect me from myself.’"— Abdul- Baha Abbas. 

There are many other beautiful sentiments such as these 
which space does not allow us to quote. 
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Ca/aiogut of tfu Arabic and Persian Manuscripts in th* 
OrUntal Public Library at Bankipore. Persian Poets, 
Firdausi to Hafia, prepared by MaULav* Abdul Muqtadir. 
(The Bengal Secretariat Book Dep^t, Calcutta.) This U 
the first instalment of a scries of volumes which are to 
contain a complete and descriptive catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts preserved in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore. This library owes its origin to 
Mulari Muhammad Bakhsh Khan, and since his death to 
his son Khan Bahadur Maulavi Khuda Bakhsh Khan, C.LE. 
The library contains upwards of six thousand manuscripts. 
This is the first large catalogue raisonni of Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts ever published in India. In the 
biographical and bibliographical derails given under each 
work, the compiler has endeavoured to use original sources 
and to form independent views, thus laying under contribu¬ 
tion several rare biographical works which were unknown 
or inaccessible to his predecessors. The whole catalogue 
is prepared for the Government of Bengal under the super¬ 
vision of £. Denison Ross, ph.d. 

The Burmese and Arakanese Calenders, by A. M. B. 
Irwin, c.s.i., i.c.s. (Printed at the Hanthawaddy Printing 
Works, Rangoon; Luzac and Co., Londem.) This is an 
excellent little book which supplies a long-felt want. The 
author has gone to great pains to bring the work, which he 
first published in 1901, up to a more complete form. The 
Burmese and Arakanese Calendars are described, together 
with a list of rabies compiled, by which English dates may 
be translated into Burmese dates and vUe versa. 

The HibberiJournal, July, 1909. (Williams and Norgate, 
London.) The July number of this magazine contains 
some very learned articles by writers of great ability on 
subjects which embrace religioo, theology, and philosophy. 
Professor H. Weinel deals with ** Religious Life and 
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Thought in Germaoy To-day”: Lieutenant-General Sir 
R, Hart contributes a very interesting article on “ Moral 
Force in War”; whilst other subjects of equally great 
importance are dealt with. 

Arckaakgkai Survey of India: Annual Report, 1905-06. 
(Calcutta Superintendent Government Printing, India, 
1909.) This is a very handsome and complete report of 
archeological surveys in India during 1905-06. From the 
list of contents we give some of the leading heads: 
“ Ancient Monuments of K&ngrS Ruined in the Earth¬ 
quake ”: “ Some Conservation Works in the Northern 
Circle ”; ** Restoration of two Elephant Statues at the 
Fort of Delhi”; “Restoration of Jaina Tower at Chitor- 
gadh ” ; " Progress of Conservation in Madras ”; "A New 
Find of Punchmarked Coins”; “Epigraphy (General)"; 
" Archseolpgica) Reports published under Official Authority.’ 
The volume is beautifully illustrated, and well printed in a 
very clear type. 

Persian Self Taught {Marlboroughs Self Taught Series, 
No. 22,PersiaH),iHRomanCharacters,with English Phonetic 
Pronuneiations, couiainittg the Alphabet, Transliteration, 
and Pronunciation; Outline of Grantmar; Classified 
Vocabularies and Cons/ersations ; Travel Talk, Trade, and 
Commerce; Persian Nandwriiiseg; the Numerals, Money 
Weights, and Measures, etc., by Shayk Hasan. (£. Marl¬ 
borough and Co.., 51, Old Bailey, London, E.C.) This 
little book will be found very useful to students as well as 
travellers through Persia. From beginning to end there is 
a display of tables by which the student Can easily over¬ 
come any difficulties in obtaining a knowledge of the 
language. The transliterations, of which there are a good 
number of pages, are very usefuL The outline of Persian 
grammar is also an excellent addition, and the whole goes 
to make up a book which should be. possessed by all 
students and travellers. 

Lwmgstone College Year-Book, 1909. (Livingstone 
College, Leyton, Essex.) We are glad to observe that dunttg 
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the past year this most excellent institution has been very 
prosperous, and its advance in the future may be expected 
to be steadily maintained. The book contains, in addition to 
the report of the Collie, which has been issued previously, 
matters of great interest to all who are concerned in 
Tropical travel Among its contents will be found Rules 
of Health for Missionaries in the Tropics, drawn up at 
the instance of the Association of Medical Officers of 
Missionary Societies, and these contain, in a very small 
compass, information which is needed by all Europeans 
going to the Tropics as to the preservation of their own 
health. These rules are absolutely up to date, based upon 
the most recent researches in the subject of Tropical 
hygiene, and should prove of the greatest value. There Is 
also a careful risumi of a year’s progress in Tropical 
medicine, including interesting particulars concerning the 
Sleeping Sickness Bureau, and the latest suggestions as to 
the methods of dealing with this great scourge of Tropical 
Africa. 

The Buddhist RtvUw. (Published for the Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, by Probsthain and 
Co., 41, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.) We have 
received copies of this new review up to September, which 
contain a variety of articles relating to Buddhism and 
recent literature which are very interesting, and wish it 
every success. 

Tk$ Ninth Annua/ Financial and Eumomic Annual of 
/apan, 1909. The Department 0/ Finance. (Printed by 
the Government Printing Office, Tokyo.) This beauti¬ 
fully printed annual is a valuable asset to those who have 
commercial and other dealings with Japan. By means of 
diagrams one can at a glance get a knowledge of the 
Revenue and Expenditure, Exports and Imports, and 
Commodities, etc., and their fluctuations for the last tea 
years. It contains a large handsome map. 

The Aug'U^Rnssiau Literary Soeitty, Proceedings, 
May, June, and July, 1909. (JPriiMed (qt the. Sochsty.) 
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This number (55) contains some very interesting articles, 
especially one by Lancelot F. Lawton on* " Russia in the 
Far East," tracing her diplomacy for past centuries, as well 
as her enterprise in the Far East. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
publications: George Newnes, Limited, London and New 
York : Tlu Strand Magazine, The Grand Magaeine, The 
Sunday Strand, The Wide World Magatine .'^C. B. Fry's 
Magazine:—The Indian Review (G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras);— The Review of Reviews {published by Horace 
Marshall and Son, 1*5, Fleet Street, London, E.C.);— 
Current Literature (New York, U.S.A.);— The Canadian 
Gazette {IjQSidon)',—Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London);— 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (38, 
Conduit Street, London, W.);— The Comhilt Magazine; 
The Hindustani Review and Kayastha Samaekar, edited 
by Sachchidananda Sinha, Barrister^at-Law (Allahabad, 
India, 7, Elgin Road);— Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian 
Literary Society (founded in 1S93), May, June, and July, 
1909 (The Imperial Institute, London, S.W.);—Tit/ 
Busy Man'sMagazine (The Maclean Publishing Company, 
Limited, Toronto) j—Tir Literary Digest, which now 
includes American Public Opinion (Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, publishers. New York and London);— Aswini 
Kumar Dutt: A Vindication of his Life and Conduct, 
by “ Indicus” (Calcutta j Priihwis Chandra Ray);— Report 
of the Superintendent, Arckaological Survey, Burma, for 
the Year ending Marshal, i909(Rangoon: Superintendent 
Government Printing, Burma);— Selections from the Records 
of the Madras Government: Dutch Records, No. 6, "List 
of Dutch Manuscripts, Letters, and Official Documents,” 
copied by the Rev. P. Groot (Madras: Superintendent, 
Government Press);— Houvel Apocryphe. £tuae sur 
UH Fragment de Manuscrit du Vteux Caire, par Lazare 
Belldli (Livourne: Imprimerie de S. Belfone et Cie.)r*» 
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An Apptal on Btkalf of tfu Govomment and PoopU of 
China, by H. E. Tang K'ai Sun (London: Morgan and 
Scott);— Tk* Journal of th* Siam Society, voL v., part 4; 
vol. vi., parts 1 and 2 (London : Luzac and Ca ; Leipzig: 
Otto H2XT2sam\.%)\~BQuddhismo: Opinions sur t’HisUnro 
do la Dogmatiquo, par L. de la Vallie Poussin (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne and Co.) Za Doctrine do t'Islam, 
par le Baron Carra dc Vaux (Paris : Beauchesne and Co.). 


We regret that want of space obliges us to postpone our 
notices of the following works: AustralioH Socialism, by 
A. St. Ledger (London: Macmillan and Co .);—Toxtos 
Persons Rolaiifs d la Seete dos HouroUfts Publios, Traduifs 
et Annotis, par M. Cldment Huart (Leyden: G. J. Brill; 
London: Luzac and Co.)',—Prom Zoroaster to Christ: 
An Autobiographical Sketch of the Rev. Dhanjebhai 
Naurqji (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, 
and ¥tTtTtr)\—Asoha, the Buddhist Emperor of India, by 
Vincent A. Smith, m.a. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press); 
—The Indian Crajtsman, by Ananda K. Cootnaraswamy, 
D.SC. (London: Probothain and Co.) ;—The Russa-Japanose 
PPar, by Captain F. R. Sedgwick (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd.) Stanfords Con^endium of 
Geography and Travel (London: Edward Stanford);— 
Yiln-Nan, by Major H, R. Davies (Cambridge : University 
Press). 


. 1 : It. :n.>mf»vj7rrl> ?>.■!» m 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India: Genbral. —The following-* Indian appointments 
were amongst the honours conferred in connection with 
the oflScial celebration of the King's birthday, June 24: 

Or<Ur of tk» Star of India.—G.ZSA. : His Excellency 
General Viscount Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., o.m., 
O.C.H.C., o.ai.B., R.B., Commander-In-Chief in India. 

K.C.S.I.: George Stuart Forbes, Esq., c.s-i., Indian 
Civil Service, an Ordinary Member of the Council of the 
Governor of Fort St. George; Capuin His Highness Raja 
Ssijao Singh of Ratlam. 

C.Si. 1 .: Krishna Gobinda Gupta, Esq., Indian Civil 
Service (retired), a Member of the Council of His Majesty's 
Secreury of State for India; Ashutosh Mukbarji, Esq., 

M.A., D.u, a Puisne Judge of the High Court of Judicature 
at Fort Williant in Bengal, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta; Richard Amphlett Lamb, Esq., 
CLiL, Isdian Civil Service, Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Revenue, Financial, and Separate 
Departments, and an Additional Iklember of the Council 
of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws and Regula¬ 
tions* Major-General Henry Montague Pakington Hawkes, 

CB., Indian Army, Director of Supplies and Transport; 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, clk., d.l., lately an Additional 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General for making 
Laws and Regulations; Francis Capel Harrison, Esq., 
Indian Civil Service, Officiating Comptroller and Auditor- 
General; Hewling Luson, Esq., Indian Civil Service, 
Commissioner of a Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 
Major Percy Zachariah Cox., Political Resident in 

the Persian Gulf. 

Ordtr of tie Indian Engirt. — K.C.I.E.: William 
Stevenson Meyer, Esq., c.i.e., Indian Civil Service, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance ^ 
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Department; W.lhelm Schlich, Esq., cie., ph.d., late 
Indian Forest Department. 

CI.E.: Henry Parsall Burt, Esq., a.m.ic.e., Manager. 
Nonh-Western Railway; Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell, Esq.. 
Indian Civil Service, Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Home Department; John Newlands. Esq., 
Officer (m Special Duty in connection with the Re- 
oi^njaation of the Telegraph Department; Colonel James 
Henry Elias Beer, v.d., Commandant. Mussoorie Volunteer 
Rifles; Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Parkin, Indian Army 
Dopuly Inspector-General of Military Police. Burma- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Neil Campbell, m.i., Indian 
Medi^ Service, Officiating Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Eastern Bengal and Assam ; Montagu Sherard 
Dawes Butler. Esq., Indian Civil Service. Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Lahore, and lately Settlement Officer, Kota, 
Rajpootana; Major Stuart George Knox, lately Political 
Agem at Koweit; Captain Cecil Godfrey Rawling, Prince 
Alben's Somersetshire Light Infantiy; Edgar Thurston, 
Esq., L.R.cp., Superintendent. Government Central Museum 
and Superintendent of Ethnography. Madras; Diwan 
Bahadur Seth Kastur Chand Daga, Rai Bahadur, of 
Bikaner. Rajpootana; Rai Natthi Mai Bahadur of Khuna in 
the Bulandshahr District, United Provinces; Rai Bahadur 
Buta Singh, of Rawul Pindi. Punjab; Henry Alexander 
Kirk, Esq.. India Office, late Indi^ Telegraph Depart- 
ment, Director-in-Chief, Indo-European Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. 

Before departing from India. Lord Kitchener was enter¬ 
tained at many farewell banquets, the last of which was at 
Simla on August io. given by the members of the United 
Service Club, at whkh over i6o attended, Sir Harold 
Stuart in the chair. There were also present Lord Minto 
and Sir Louis Dane, and all the members of the Viceroy’s 
O^cil. A deep feeling of regret was expressed at Lord 
Kitchener’s dq^artura 

Sir O'Moore Creagh, Lord Kitchener's socoeesor, left 
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London on August 76, and arrived at Bombay on Sep¬ 
tember 10. He will meet Lord Kitchener at Poona, where 
he will take over the command- 

A meeting of prominent Europeans and Indians was 
held in Calcutta on July 30, the Chief Justice presiding, to 
concert measures to erect an equestrian statue to Lord 
Kitchener in Calcutta, to commemorate his services in 
India. The Maharaja of Tagore and the Maharaja of 
Burdwan spoke in eulogistic terms of Lord Kitthener's 
services to the Indian army. The sum of ;^9,ooo was 
collected at the meeting, and Messrs. Henry S. King and 
Co., 9. Pall Mall. London. S.W., have consented to receive 
contributions from all who are desirous of supporting the 
proposal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir W. H. Curson Wyllie was shot 
dead at the Imperial Institute on July I, and a Parsec 
doctor of Shanghai, Dr. Cawas Lai Caca. by the same 
assailant. Madar Lai Dhingra, a native student of the 
Punjab. He was sentenced to death by the Lord Chief 
Justice on July 23. The sentence was carried out on 
August 17. 

A meeting was held in Allahabad on July 31 to in¬ 
augurate an agricultural and industrial exhibition for the 
United Provinces. Sir John Hewett presided, and among 
those present were the Nawab of Rampur, the Maharaja of 
Benares, the Maharaja of Balrampur, the Raja of Jehan* 
girabad. the Hon. Raja of Mahamdabad, and Sir Haruam 
Singh. A Council, with Sir John Stanley as chairman and 
a-scrong executive comnrittee and a general committee, was 
formed. Over ;^7,733 subscribed, which in¬ 

cluded 20,000 rupees each from the Nawab of Rampur and 
the Maharajas of Benares and Balrampur. 

The primary duty of the Council was to exhibit the 
products of their province, and to arrange for the collection 
and explanation of all mechanical devices likely to be useful 
in the preparation of those products. The Government 
is CO undertake a forestry and an education sections 
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Allahabad has been chosen for the exhibition, which will 
be opened in December, 1910. 

The Governor of Madras, on July 21, opened a new 
Agricultural College and Research Institute at Coimbatore, 
which has been completed at a cost, including the surround¬ 
ing form, of eight lakhs of ru|>ccs. 

Sir J. P. Heweti, the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, opened an important Conference on August 4 at 
Lucknow, composed of officials and non-officials, the latter 
being landowners and dairy and grass-form managers. 
The object of the Conference is the consideration of measures 
for the improvement of agricultural cattle and dairy forms 
in the United Provinces. 

The Government of Eastern Bengal is considering a 
scheme of policing the waterways of that province, which 
have an extent of miles. The water-routes carry 
trade for the greater part of the year, and afford a hunting- 
ground for dacoits, who are of Malay origin, and are 
sometimes employed in cultivation in the winter, and who 
take to robbery during the rainy season. It is proposed to 
organize thirty-six floating police-sutions, and to engage a 
force of 700 officers and men. The initial cost of the 
scheme is estimated at 15 lakhs (,^100,000), and the 
recurring cost at from 5 to 6 lakhs (^33,333 to /40.000). 
The United Provinces Govamment have sanctioned an 
expenditure of some Rs. r 8,000 for the construction of a 
bridge over the West Baghul River, in the Kumaon TaraL 
The gross earnings of the Indian railways for the first 
quarter of the current financial year were Rs. 4i,r6.ooo 
hi^er than those of the corresponding period of last year, 
but Rs. 34,20,000 less than those of 1907-08, which was 
a record quarter. 

A memorandum by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India, relating to the accounts of the Government of India 
for the three years 1907.ro, feued as a Parifamentary 
paper, says the revised estimate for 1908-09 show^ as 
compared with the Budget for that year, a decrease of 
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^3,606,700 in net revenue, and an increase of ^685,300 
in net expenditure, resulting in a deficit on the year of 
£^,^20,^00, instead of the surplus of ^ 57 *» 5 ^ anticipated 
in the Budget. The surplus for 1907-08 v/as ^306,046- 
This is greater, by ,^70.646. than the surplus shown in the 
revised estimates published in March, 1908. The Budget 
for 1909-10 estimates the revenue at .^ 73 * 75 o> 9 ^> 
expenditure at ;^73,5ao,ooo, leaving an estimated surplus 
of ;^230.900. The chief cause of the net decrease of 
;^3,6 o 6,70O in the net revenue for 1908-09 was a falling-off 
of ^^3,582,900 in the net railway receipts. The only con¬ 
siderable unanticipated increase of net revenue was under 
the head of opium (/i,264,200), due in part to the high 
price rcaliied by Bengal opium, but mainly to an increase 
from 15,100—the figure estimated in the Budget—1035,000 
in the number of chests of Malwa opium on which export 
duty was paid. The net Army charges were higher by 
;^633,I46 in 1908-09 than in 1907-08. The Budget for 
1909-10 provides for an increase of ^165,800 over the 
revised estimates of 1908-09. This is the net result of an 
increase in the provision required for the additional pay of 
the Indian Army (of which a full year's cost, ^^426,600, 
has to be met in 1909-10), and of compensating economies 
in other directions. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Dunlop-Smiih, private secretary 
to Lord Minto, will succe^ Sir Curson Wyllic as Political 
Ajde-de-Camp to the Secretary of State for 1 ndia. 

Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, secretary of the Khaka 
Dewan and Khaka College, Amritsar, has been nominated 
an additional member of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

Mr. John Nathaniel Atkinson, lc.s., has been 

appointed a member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Madras, in place of Sir G. $. Forbes, x.c.s.1., 
who has resigned. 

Mr. Dighumber Chatterjee, m.a., b.l.. has been created a 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal. 
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Mr. George Harry Blair Kenrick, barrister-at-law, 

will succeed Mr. S. P. Sinha as Advocate-General in 
Bengal. 

India; Native States. —The extremists have made 
efforts to carry their propaganda of disloyalty and sedition 
into the Native States, believing to be more secure from 
detection than when they were in British territory. 
Thirty-nine persons were arrested, and, from paper* found 
belonging to them, it was clear that their plans had been 
organized by men from Bengal and the Mahratta country. 
The schoolmasters and students were concerned in the 
affair. At their trial, four were sentenced to seven years 
and the others, except four who were acquitted, to various 
terms of imprisonment. The vigorous action of the 
Gwalior authorities has had the effect of checking the 
operations of the extremists in the other States. The Maha¬ 
raja is determined to stamp out sedition at the outset. 

From time to time measures have been adopted In 
Baroda to reduce the number of dutiable articles, and to 
minimize the impediments to trade, which are necessarily 
caused by the levy of customs. With the object of further 
promoting trade and manufactures all frontier duties from 
November 1 next are to be abolished. 

Export duties are now imposed in Baroda and Amreli 
districts. All export duties, which are estimated to bring 
a revenue of about a lakh and a half, have been abolished. 
This loss will be partially made good by the imposirioo of 
a special rate 00 the cotton-growing talukas of Baroda 
district. 

India: Frontier.— On July 10 a large gang composed 
of Khost outlaws attacked a picket at Kajuri post, in the 
Tochi Valley, consisting of one havildar and seven men. 
All were killed with the exception of the havildar, who was 
wounded. The men of the post, with a convoy of fifty men 
from the rst Stkhs, repulsed the raiders, killing three of 
them. 

News reached Peshawar that the mullahs in the Mohmand 

EB 3 
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country are preaching to the tribes urging them to cease 
their tribal warfares and to unite against the •■foreign” foe, 
and declaring that the time for action is near. The general 
arming of the tribes by way of Kabul continues actively. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan has ordered thirteen regiments 
of cavalry and infantry and three batteries of artillery to 
proceed to the Kuram, Wasirisun, and Khost borders, 
where they will be posted with the object of preserving 
order on the border, and chocking tribal disputes. 

Forty breechloaders and 2,000 cartridges were captured 
near Nowshera as they were being smuggled to the Swat 
Valley by way of Kohat Pass. Hitherto the tribesmen 
have been accustomed to steal rifles from British territory. 
This continued smuggling of arms across the frontier will 
-^velop a serious danger. The aggressive attitude of 
certain tribes on the IndcnAfghan border is due to their 
better armamenc 

Ceylon.— The revenue of the island for the flrst half 
of the present financial year shows, over the same period 
of last year, an increase of nearly half a million. The 
Ordinance amending the law relating to Indian coolies 
employed on Ceylon estates has received the approval 
of the King, and it is expected to come into force on 
January 1, 1910. 

Straits Settlements.— The Government will take over 
the opium and spirit farms from January next in the southern 
part of the Peninsula including Johore. It will then manu¬ 
facture and sell prepared opium, and will also collect the 
spirit duty. The farm system wilt be retained for the 
present at Buang, Kedah, and Perak. 

Persia.— Considerable unrest has prevailed in Persia 
during the quarter. The Bakhtiari and Nationalist forces 
succeeded in effecting an entry into the capital on July 13. 
They occupied the Mejliss huiidioga, and the whole of the 
northern quarter of the city. Heavy %hiti^ took place 
for three days. On July 16 the Shah entered the Russian 
Legation, when a declaration of peace between the 
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Nationalists and the Persian Cossacks was proclaimed. 
By thus taking sanctuary the Shah, Mahomed AH, virtually 
abdicated. At a meeting on the same day of the National 
Council the Shah was formally deposed, and his son, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, was unanimously chosen to succeed to the 
throne as the new Shah. Asad^l-Mulk, head of the Kajar 
tribe, was appointed Regent 

A protocol was signed whereby the Persian Government 
made terms of arrangements on behalf of the late Shah. 
Mahomed Ali is relieved of his debts and his immovable 
property, and will receive a pension of 100,000 tomans 
{^16,666) for life. After his death his family will receive 
25,000 tomans (;^4,i66) annually. Should he be hereafter 
guilty of intrigue, satisfactory proof of the same will render 
his pension liable to cancellation. The protocol also 
provided for his immediate departure 

The Shah left Zergendeh on September 9 with an escort 
of Russian Cossacks and Indian Sowars on his way to the 
Crimea. 

TuRKfY-rw-AsiA.—In consequence of strong measures 
exerted by the religious and civil leaders of the Armenian 
community and their supporters in the Commiuee 
of the Union and Progress, the Government recently 
appointed a Commission, composed of the Ministers of 
Finance, Public Works, and Justice, to prepare a declara¬ 
tion acquitting the Armenians of all responsibility for the 
outbreak at Adana. This declaration was drawn up after 
careful examination of the reports of members of the 
Parliamentary Commission on the massacres, approved by, 
the Coaopil of Ministers, and was published on August 11 
at Constaotioople. It acquits the Armenians at Adana | 
of the charge of conspiracy, and ascribes the massacre to 
the ignorance of the population. , ,« 

Tuazsy-iN-AsiAYEMBv.-^The following are the recooi*-, 
meodatioDs of the Pariiamenta^ Commission appointed.jeo • 
study the Government's seb^e. for thp rcotganfaBtioii, 
the admimstfattti«.(rf the Yetau 
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i. The vilayet of the Yemen shall henceforth be divided 
into two provinces: the hrst shall comprise the mountain 
districts of Amran-Hadjidje, Tawila, Hudjur. Zemar, I rim, 
and Anas; the second, the Tehama Plain and the Littoral. 

а. The mountain province shall be governed by Yahya 
Hamid-ed-din, the Imam of the Zeidis; the lowland 
province by an Ottoman oSicial. 

3. The Governors of both provinces shall have full 
powers within the limits of the Sheriat (sacred law), the 
Cadis (Judges), the local officials, and the tax-collectors 
shall be elect^ by the population, and approved by the 
Ottoman Government 

4. The taxes collected in the two provinces shall be 
employed for local expenditure. Any surplus in their 
revenue shall be divided between the Central Government 
and local administration. 

5. Gania shall be the headquarters of the Ottoman 
garrison of the provinces. No Ottoman troops shall be 
stationed in the Imam’s capital All other towns are to 
have garrisons sufficient for the maintenance of order. 

б. The local Budgets shall be submitted annually to the 
Central GovemmenL 

This scheme gives Yemen as laige a measure of admini¬ 
strative autonomy as the Ottoman Government can safely 
concede. The division of the country into two provinces— 
the "mountain'' and the " plain "—follows roughly the line 
of religious demarcation between the orthodox Sunnis of the 
lowlands and the Zeidis, who, as semi-Sbiahs, do not 
recognize the Osmanli Kaliphate. 

Egypt and Sudan. —On September 14, a Congress was 
held in Geneva of wbat is termed the " Young Egyptians." 
and was addressed by certain members of the British 
House of Commons and others, in very violent speeches, and 
at which resolutions were passed demanding evacuation 
from Egypt of the representative? of the English Govern¬ 
ment. On the same day a similar meeting was held at 
Cairo, and resolutions passed to the same effect. 
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Japak.— There have been disputes between China and 
Japan about the Mukden-Autung Railway. The Japanese 
Government, being desirous of reconstructing this railway, 
which is a narrow gauge line built for military purposes 
during the late war on a standard gauge so as to connect the 
South Manchurian and Siberian railway systems with that of 
Korea. Japan intended to carry on the woHc in spite of 
China's resistance and opposition; she (Japan) based her 
right upon Article VI. of the Peking Additional Agree* 
ment of December 22, 1905, which runs : “ China agrees 
that Japan has the right to make it fit for the conveyance 
of industrial and commercial goods of all nations.” And 
these words China says do not convey the right of rebuild¬ 
ing ; Japan's right to police the railway was also disputed. 
Japan claimed that she had the right to maintaun guards to 
protect the railway, the number of such guards not to 
exceed fifteen per kilometre. Japan wrote a note to the 
Chinoae Government on August 7, and in replyto this note 
the Chinese Government waived its objections to the 
widening of the gauge, and to the necessary change of the 
route. China does not admit Japan's claim to police the 
railway zone, and the question is postponed. The work of 
reconstruction is proceeding, and a memorandum has been 
signed settling all the other material points at issue. 

Prince Ito, speaking at Fakushima, said in regard to a 
Constitution for Japan that he doubted if she could success¬ 
fully adopt this. The reasons for his doubts were that the 
area of the Empire, and the bad facilities for communication, 
would impede the assembling of a Parliament, especially in 
a time of emergency ; and the immovable character of 
Chinese conservatism forbade a change even in the system 
of taxation. Also that the Chinese were untrained in local 
administration, the institution of which was an essential 
prelude to a national assembly. 

The Kbg has appointed His Imperial Highness Prince 
Kuni to be ao Honorary Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Vi^orian Order. 
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Korea. —On Prince Ico’s retirement the Administration 
of Justice throughout Korea was abolished, and the court is 
now made a branch of the Japanese Department according 
to Korean laws, which will be codified. The Judges will 
be partly Korean and partly Japanese, all being appointed 
by the Japanese Government. The Army Department is 
likewise abolished. It has now practically no functions, 
since only one battalion of the guard exists, with a few 
odicers and military cadets who will henceforth be super* 
vised by the Chamberlain's bureau. 

South Africa. —The delegates appointed to convey the 
Proclamation of the South African Union to the Home 
Government arrived in London in July. After several 
conferences and discussions a Bill creating a Constitu¬ 
tion was introduced into Parliament, passed both Houses, 
and received the Royal assent. 

Transvaal.— The Prince of Wales has consented to 
visit South Africa and open the South African Parliament, 
probably in the late summer of next year. His Royal 
Highness may be accompanied by the Princess. 

Natal.— Mr. Arthur Jesse Shepstone, cnagtstrate for the 
Umyod division, has been appointed Permanent Secretary 
for Native Affairs. 

Honduras. — ^Thc King has, by Letters Patent, dated 
July ao, 1909, reconstituted the office of Governor and 
Commander-in-Cbief, and further provisions for the govern¬ 
ment of British Honduras. 

Australia: Commonwealth.— The revemic for the 
Commonwealth fw the past financial year amounted 
made .ap-.,-a8 follows.: hiom Customs 
;^ro,844,ooo; Post Office j^3j40ftooo; and from mis¬ 
cellaneous items /97.000. The- receipts from Customs 
were ^^801,000 less than in the financial yev 1907*081 
The expenditure for 1908-09 amounted to /6,419,000. 
The surplus paid to the Slates amounted to j^7;930,ooo. 

The Commonwealth Treasurer, in concludiag bis Budget 
speech, considered the position of Australia as pan of 
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British nation, a continent containing two billion acres, with 
a coast-line of 12,000 miles. Sixty years ago the popula¬ 
tion was 400,000 and there were no railways. The 
population now amounted to 4,500,000, mniiotis of 
whom 96 per. cent were British. They had produced 
minerals to the value of 13,000,000. Ten million acres 
were under crop. During the last year Australia had 
produced 62,000.000 bushels of wheat It had exported 
butter to the value of 387,000, and wool of the value of 
/23,000,00a Australia bad 90,000,000 sheep, 10,000,000 
cattle, and 2,000.000 horses. The overseas trade in 1908 
represented /i 14.000,000. 

According to statistics issued by the Commonwealth 
Government, the Australian States spent in 1907 over 
/2,50o,ooo in 7,500 State schools. The total daily 
average attendance at the schools for the year was 444,000. 
The disbursements of the States on University education 
amounted to/i 13,000. 

Mr. Salmon was elected Speaker in the Commonwealth 
House of Representatives in the place of Sir F. Holder 
deceased. 

WcsTERN AusTitAUA. —The Premier in a speeob on 
July 20, in regard to the financial relations existing between 
the Conmonwealtb and the State authorities, said he had 
00 misgivings whatever as to the State hbances as disdnct 
from the amount returned by the Commonwealth. He 
said that every Sute department should exercise rigid 
economy for the purpose of meeting the decreasing Com¬ 
monwealth Customs returns. The State's gold industry 
was good ; while trade in copper, coal, pearling, and timber 
was in the healthiest condition. . The Lands Pepartmexu 
showed a record year. Seven hundred and sixty-seves 
miles of railway had been added during its period of c^ce 
of the present Admiaistrarion, and there would shortly be 
2,139 miles in operation. The railways profit for the past 
year amounted to /156,00a The Agrioslsural Bank had 
proved a boon to a^lers; as the result of advaooes made, 
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240.000 acres had been cleared for cultivation by clients of 
the bank during the year. 

QuEENSLANO.-^The Lieutenant-Governor, in his’speech 
from the Throne on the occasion of the opening of Parlia-. 
menc on June 30 last, congratulated Queensland upon the 
continued good seasons and its general prosperity. The 
Government declined to interfere in tbo question of naval 
defence, believing that it could best help by settling the 
rich coast'lands with a self-reliant white population. It was 
proposed to hold a survey with the view of building a 
trans-Queensland line, in order to develop the pastoral 
country and Bastern Australia with some expeditious mail- 
routes. The revenue for the year ending June 30 
amounted to .^4,760,000, as compared with ^4.^88,coo 
during the previous yhar. The expenditure was j^4;V56,ooo. 

Celebrations have taken place to commemorate the 
jubilee of Queensland as a self-governing State. Lord 
Dudley, Governor-General of the Commonwealth, opened, 
on August IS, a Jubilee Exhibition at Brisbane, and 
delivered an address in which he said that no one could 
desire a better illustration of the efficiency of self-governing 
institutions than Queehsland’s fifty years. He advocated 
efforts to promote immigration. 

Newtoondlakd.—^ ir Ralph Williams, the new Governor, 
arrived at St John’s, and received an enthusiastic reception. 

Canada.—L ord Strathcona has presented the McGill 
University, Montreal, of which he is Chancellor, with 
$500,000 (j^ioo.ooo). Of this sum $450,000 ia the sum 
needed to complete and equip the new medical buDdings. 

The mining town of Cobalt, Ontario, was praotically 
destroyed by fire on July 2, and damaged to the extent of 
$500,000, and 3,000 persons rendered homeless. 

The iiew regulations to govern the fisheries of Canada 
and the United States will not be put into effect until 1911. 
They will be published simultaneously in December next, 
thus giving a full year’s notice to all concerned. 

Lord Grey has paid a visit to the Yukon, where he was « 
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received with great enthusiasm by the mining population, 
his felicitous speeches being accepted as proof of the 
Empire's interest in its northern outpost. On the occasion 
of his visit to the Lone Star quartz mine, at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new stamps, he predicted a great future for the 
mining industry, and acknowledged the debt Canada owed 
to iCmerican capitalists and miners in the development of 
the Yukon. 

Official statistics of immigration show for the first time 
for two years an increase from Great Britain. The increase 
in June was 909, but the period of three months showed a 
decrease of 7,354. Immigration from the United States 
shows an increase of 5,233 in June, and 12,517 in the three 
months. 


Obituary. —;The following deaths have been recorded 
during the pest qtarter ; 

.pleld-MarthRt Sir Frederick PsqI Hiuoe*, ac.B., (koat, c.t.t. ;~.Arthut 
Lcs. i—MAjor-Genersl Arthur Bettye, c.a, Ute ind (K.S.O.) 
Gurkh* Riflei;—C oIomI Aletaader Shaw, late Isdian Army;—Coloael 
G- H. Oaket, lau ludian Amy;—O>)onel E. C Gantio, Indian Amy 
(Indian Mutiny);—Colonel A S. Cameron, v.e. (Crimea, Indian Muiiay); 
—Colonel William Cleland (Indtao Matioy, Oude 1858, Egypciu cxpc^- 
tioo i88s);—lieuteDaDt.ColODd W. A Shelton (South A/riM);—^General 
Harry McLeod (Afghan war 1878-79);—Major^Genenl Sir A J. H. Biliot 
(Puouar, Sudej campaign, Crimea)Sir Nauros Khan, Chief of Kharao; 
—.Lieitteoant.CoIboel Sir W. H. Conon Wyllic, R.ci.t., Political Aidede- 
Camp to (be Secretary of State for India;—Emeat Andrew Moora, of tha 
Indian Civil Service;—Geor g e James Moberiy, late Indian Tekgrapb 
Department;—Herbert St. John WlOiams, ixa.;—Lieuteoaot-Colooel 
OM«e Lamb, late Royal (Bengal) Artillery;—Baaeit Colvin, lcs. (retired); 
—C. Ok^^pttei, a retired officer of the Survey of India.Ua)oc-OeDeal 
A. AnAnka, late of the Indian Army (Soakin 1885-86, Burmeae ezpeditioo 
1889);—Mr. JtaciGe £. A. Moore, ot Rangoon;—Sir Arthur G. Scoct, 
fomer^ AccoiutCaot<?eDeraI at the India Office;—Major H. Barlow (Nile 
espeditioQ 1884^5, Upper Nils 1^546);>-General Sir Hugh Rowlands, 
v.c (Crimea, Kaffir war 1877.79) i —Major-General John Edwi^ AIcd 
(C ritm 1855, Indian Mutiny 1857);—Major-General A T. Etheridge, 
lace Indian Amy (Nortbem Coow 1846-47, Goojerat 1848, Indian 
Mutiny campaign z857.59),—Mr. Henry Elwortby, CI.1.;—^Lieoeenant 
Harold Frederick Ktlgour, Indian Army ;r-Geor|e Handenoa, late Captain 
Bengal InfantryHago Enriqoe Solaao, of Bengal;—C^taia N.' B. E. 
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Dvrei, IU8., OfRcUting Chief Eogtoeer to the Government of Mytore j— 
Mejor-Generel Anhor Tullocb (Nortt-We** Frontier camp^ « 8 S 4 *S 5 . 
Mutiny. Chin. expeditioov* 86 o 4 i. «podition 1864-^. Loihai 

erptxliiioD i87t- 7>. A(|h.n w 1878-79) .—Mort Rev. M.r DionyMU, 
Metropoliten of the Syrian ChurcH in Cnnertl Sir John MoQueen, 

WiUle’t Riflei, Indiui Frontier Force (Indiw Mutiny campeign, j|aiost 
the Cabol Kheyl WoKceer in i860, Jowaki campaign 1877 80, Afghan 
187840, againit the Mahiod Wowreea r88i, Haxare, Field 
Force 1888, Punjab Frooder Force t 885 ^)Lieotenant.General Thooua, 
Edward Webeter (Bhutan eapedlrien 1865-64, Afghan war i^)}—Cyril 
Cbarlea Gaunt, Aatiatant-CooeervaBor of Foreata, BurmaWUliam Ralph 
Benion, Bengal aril Service (reared) ;-George Scudamore Oddve, i.M. j 
—Ueutenant H. A. Stiidy. Poona Honej-Harry George Palliaer, late 
Chief Engineer, PubiK Work. DepartmentMajor William Lormine 
Cootmo (Egyptiwo wiw t88a, Burma eapeiUtioa 1885, North-Weat Frontier 
campaign 1897) .--Lieoteoant-Colooel J. W. Hind (Perak eapoditioo 
1875-76, Cbitral operatiooa 1895. South African war)Rev. William 
Henry Hill, one tirae Miaeioaify in India;—Rev.-P. R- Harriaon, Indian 
rK«pUm ^Rev. Harold Robert Eonadale, S.P.G. MUaioQMi la Chota 
Nagpur;—John Jonea, r,luo.8., late of the paM India Company;- 
lieulcoaltColoocl J. W. Claikaon, Indian Medical Service (MBhd) J— 
Major-General Andrew Vance FalJib of the Mndrea Artillery (Soudwn 
Mabruua campaign 1844);—Major-Genetal Wiliiam Noel Waller (Indian 
Mutiny) ;—Sutgeon-ColoBei Ebeneier Robert Butler, Indian Medical 
Service (redred>>-Colonel David William Inglia (A%haB war 187I, 
Soudna opwlititm i88s)*-Colo«el A^Swintoo (Indian Muttay^J— 
Mk E^E.lawley, loo gf Sir Arthur Uwtey, Gonnwr of Madna 
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